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S IR, 


3 IS the following ſheets I have 
endeavoured to do juſtice, as far as 
my abilities would permit, to the 
memory of your predeceſſor, in the 
management of the ſtage; a man 
univerſally acknowledged to have 
been ſuperior to all competition in 
his profeſſion as an actor, and 
eſteemed in his private life a ſhin- 


ing ornament of ſociety, 


4 A 2 T h © 


DEDICATION. 
The propriety of addreſſing theſe 


volumes to you, will not, I believe, 
be conteſted ; but, independent of 
your being the immediate ſucceſſor 
of Mr. Garrick, and a moſt eminent 
writer in dramatic poetry, the au- 
thor of the moſt pleaſing and ſuc- 
ceſsful entertainment of the ſtage 
which has ever been preſented ; be- 
{des too, your being endowed with 


many ſhining qualities and amiable 


virtues, I confeſs I had another 


motive for this dedication ; grati- 
tude was my ſtrongeſt incentive to 
it; your kindneſs ſhewn to me at a 
time when I moſt ftood in need of 


your friendſhip, can never be blotted 


from my remembrance, 


This 
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DEDICAT ION. 


This is a ſubject which I could 
with delight enlarge upon; but J 
am convinced, from the conſtant 
pleaſure you feel in conferring fa- 
vours, you would rather do a thou- 
ſand generous actions than be told 


of one. 


I am, SIR, 
Your moſt obedient, 


and obliged humble ſervant, 


THOMAS DAVIES. 


Great Ruſſell ſtreet, Covent- 
Garden, April 22, 1780. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


F this little book ſhould by good chance 


afford an hour's amuſement to the can- 
did reader, he will owe that pleaſure to Dr. 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, who has long honour- 
ed me with his friendſhip and patronage. 
He prompted and encouraged me, juſtly 
diffident as I was of my abilities, to write 
the life of Mr. Garrick; a work which 
ſhould comprehend A HISTORY oF THE 


STAGE, during his adminiſtration of it, 
with characters and anecdotes of other 


actors, his contemporaries. 

To him I am indebted for the early part 
of Mr. Garrick's life. Dr. Johnſon was 
familiarly acquainted with his neareſt re- 
lations ; and often had the pleaſure, as he 
informs us himſelf in his life of Edmund 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Smith, to meet him at the houſe of their 
common friend, Mr. Walmſley, regiſter 
of Lichfield. 

To the ſame excellent friend I am in- 
debted for ſeveral diverting anecdotes in 
this narrative; and I heartily wiſh I could 
boaſt of farther aſſiſtance from one ſo able 
to give it. 

A long acquaintance with the ſtage, and 
an earneſt inclination to excel in the pro- 
feſſion of acting, to which I was for many 
years attached, afforded me an opportunity 
to know much of plays and theatrical 
hiſtory. 

T can truly ſay, that I have no where 
willingly miſrepreſented either fa& or cha- 
racter. Miſtakes I may have fallen into; 


but I ſhall not incur the charge of falſhood, 


for that implies an intention to deceive. 
The reader will, I hope, pardon many 
inaccuracies, which inadvertency or rapidity 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


in writing may have occaſioned. In looking 
over theſe Memoirs, I fear I have once or 


twice exceeded that boldneſs of expreſſion 


"> which Cicero calls the Verbum Ardens. 1 


ſubmit the whole to the judgment of the 


public. 
P. S. In page 291 of vol. I. I had faid, 


It was reported, that king George II. 
deſired to have the farce of Love A-la- mode 
read to him. I have heen lately informed, 
that Love A-la-mode was read to his late 
Majeſty by an old Hanoverian gentleman, 
who ſpent eleven weeks in the milrepreſent- 
tation of the author's meaning. The German 
was totally void of humour, and was, be- 
tides, not well acquainted with the Engliſh 
language. The king, however, expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction at the Iriſhman's getting 
tne better of his rivals, and gaining the 


young lady. 
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ER: LAT &, 
Vor. I. 


Page 71 line , for who, read whom 
74 line 21, for reaſors, read reaſons for it 
96 line 18, for them read him 
113 line 15, for beaux read beau 
177 in the contents, for commended, read commanded 
134 line 8, for Hounſlow, read Finchley 
235 line 17, dele the words Mr. Palmer 
239 line 10, for 1762, read, 1761 
247 line 22, after art of awriting, add politics 


Vor. II. 
Page 23, note at the bottom of the page, for awrit, read 
written 
28 line 12, for unpolite and unharmonious, read unpo- 
litely, and was fo unharmonious 
78 line 11, dele ard | 
296 line 21, ſor lady of the town, read ton 
316 line 11, after the words the middle, add of the 
pediment 
ditto line 12, for rampant, read couchant 
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CHAPTER I. 


Some account of Mr. Garrick's family His 
early acquaintance with Mr. Walmſley 
and Dr. S. Jobnſon — His voyage to Life 
bon Return to England Becomes pupil 
to Dr. Tobnſon --- Sets out in company with 
him for London. 


LL excellence has a right to be re- 
corded. I ſhall therefore think it 


ſuperfluous to apologize for writing the 


life of a man who, by an uncommon aſſem- 
blage of private virtues, adorned the higheſt 
eminence in a public. profeſſion. 
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2 THE LIFE OF 


In a narrative of Mr. Garrick's life will 
unavoidably be included many theatrical 
anecdotes, and a variety of obſervations 
upon ſeveral comedians of both ſexes, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſuperiority in 
their profeſſion. Their merits I ſhall en- 
deavour to diſplay, and their characters I 
intend to delineate with truth and candour. 

The grandfather of Mr. Garrick was one 


of thoſe unhappy French Proteſtants who, 


upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, 
was obliged, with many of his countrymen,. 
30 ſeek an aſylum in England. 

The father of Mr. Garrick, whoſe 
chriſtian name was Peter, obtained a cap- 
tain's commiſſion in the army, and gene- 
rally reſided at Lichfield. His ſon David 
was born when he was on a recruiting 
party in Hereford, and baptized, as appears 
by the regiſter in the church of All Saints 
in that city, February the 2oth, 1716. 
His mother's maiden name was Clough, 
daughter to one of the vicars in Lichfield 
Cathedral. Captain Garrick was a man of 
an amiable diſpoſition, and much reſpected 

for 
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for his affable demeanour and agreeable 
converſation, Mrs. Garrick, though not 
beautiful in her perſon, was very attractive 
in her manner ; her addreſs was polite, and 
her converſation ſprightly and engaging : 
ſhe had the peculiar happineſs, wherever 
ſhe went, to pleaſe and to entertain. Though 
reſtrained in their circumſtances, the com- 
pany. of Capt. Garrick and his wife was 
welcome to the beſt families in Lichfield. 
Young Garrick was a moſt ſprightly and 


diverting boy; he engaged the attention of 


every body who knew him. Mr. Walmſley, 
regiſter of the Eccleſiaſtical Court in Lich- 
field, a gentleman much reſpected, of very 
conſiderable fortune, and a friend of Capt. 
Garrick, took early notice of him : he would 
often unbend himſelf by liſtening to his 
odd queſtions, and divert himſelf with his 
ſmart repartees and frolickſome actions. 
When young Garrick was about ten years 
of age, he was put under the care of Mr. 
Hunter, maſter of the grammar-ſchool at 
Lichfield. This e dee was an odd 
mixture of the pedant and the ſportſman; ; 
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he was a very ſevere diſciplinarian, and a 
great ſetter 'of game. Happy was the 


boy who could ſlyly inform his offended 
maſter where a covey of partridges was to 


be found; this notice was a certain pledge 


of his pardon. 


Davy Garrick, though remarkable for 
not being attached to puerile diverſions, 
which he would always abandon to give ear 
to ſome matter of entertainment and diſ- 
courſe, or to draw the attention of others 
by ſome lively and wild fallies of his own, 
did not apply himſelf with any aſſiduity to 


his book. He had conceived a very early 
paſſion for theatrical repreſentation, from 


which nothing could turn him afide. When 
he was little more than eleven years of 
age, he formed the project of getting a play 
ated by young gentlemen and ladies. Af- 
ter he had made ſome trial of his own and 
his companions abilities, and prevailed upon 


the parents to give their conſent, he pitched 


upon the Recruiting Officer for the play. 
He aſſembled his little company in a large 
room, the deſtined place of repreſentation ; 
a there 
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there we may ſuppoſe our young Bays diſ- 


tributed the ſeveral characters according to 
the merits of the performers. He pre- 


vailed on one of his ſiſters to play the part 


of the Cbamber-maid; Serjeant Kite, a 


character of buſy intrigue and bold hu- . 


mour, he choſe for himſelf. 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon, now the firſt name 
in the literary world, who was then very 


young, but had given early proofs of un- 
common genius, was applied to by the 


young manager for a prologue to be ſpoken 


on the occaſion. With this requeſt Mr. | 


Johnſon, we know not for what reaſon, 


did not comply, though willing enough to 
oblige his little friend ; and fine old pro- 
logue was adapted to the peculiar circum- | 
ſtance of the time, and, I ſuppoſe, was 

ſpoken by Serjeant Kite. 
I ̃ be play was acted in a manner fo far 


above the expectations of the audience, that 
it gave general ſatisfaction, and was much ap- 


plauded. The eaſe, vivacity and humour of 
Kite, is ſtill remembered with pleaſure at | 


Lichfield. 
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6 THE LIFE OF 
This firſt ſtage attempt of our CHE 


Roſcius was in 1727. 
"Not long after, he was invited to Liſbon 
by an uncle, who was a conſiderable wine- 
merchant in that city; but his ſtay there 
was very ſhort, for he returned to Lichfield 
the year following. It is imagined that the 
gay diſpoſition of the young gentleman was 
not very ſuitable to the old man's temper, 
which was, perhaps, too grave and auſtere to 
reliſh the vivacities of his nephew. 
However, during his ſhort ſtay at Liſ- 


bon, young Garrick made himſelf agree- 
able to all who knew him, particularly to 


the Engliſh merchants who reſided there, 
with whom he often dined. After dinner 
they uſually diverted themſelves by placing 
him upon the table, and calling upon him 
to repeat verſes and ſpeeches from plays, 
which he did with great readineſs and much 
to the ſatisfaction of the hearers. Some 
Portugueſe young gentlemen of the higheſt 
rank, who were of his own age, were alſo 
much delighted with his converſation. I 
have heard him ſay, that he had been often 


in 
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in company with the unfortunate duke 
D'Aveiro, who was put to death about 
twenty years ſince, for a conſpiracy againſt 
the king of Portugal. 

Our young traveller, on his return to 
England, was ſent once more to Mr. 
Hunter's ſchool, where, it is certain, he 
did not make a very conſiderable progreſs in 
learning; his mind was too unſettled, and 
his temper too volatile, to apply cloſely to 
any particular ſtudy. Several of his fa- 
ther's acquaintance, who knew the delight 
which he felt in the entertainments of the 
ſtage, often treated him with a journey to 
London, that he might feaſt his appetite 
at the playhouſe. 

Mr. Samuel Johnſon, about the begin- 
ning of the year 1735, undertook the in- 
ſtruction of fome young gentlemen of 
Lichfield in the belles lettres; and David 
Garrick, then turned of eighteen, became 
one of his ſcholars, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, his friend and companion. But 
the maſter, however rich in the ſtores of 
Greece and Rome, was not better diſ- 
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poſed to teach the precepts of learning with 
that exactneſs which is neceſſary to form 
the claſſical ſcholar, than young Garrick was 
willing to learn them. Dr. Johnſon, in his 
converſation, conveys admirable leſſons of 
inſtruction, and communicates. knowledge 
with a profuſion and liberality peculiar to 
himſelf : but he cannot, perhaps, eaſily de- 
ſcend to the minutiz adapted to young and 
uninformed minds. ä 

Notwithſtanding the brilliancy of his 
parts, the claſſic authors had as yet no 
charms for Mr. Garrick ; his thoughts 
were conſtantly employed on the ſtage ; 
for even at that time he was very buſy in 
compoſing plays. When his maſter ex- 
pected from him ſome exerciſe or compo- 
ſition upon a theme, he ſhewed him ſeveral 
ſcenes of a new comedy which had en- 
groſſed his time; and theſe, he told him, 
were the produce of his third attempt in 
dramatic poetry. | 

After a trial of fix months, Mr. John- 
ſon grew tired of teaching the claſſics to 
three or four ſcholars; and he and his 


pupil 
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dupil Garrick agreed to try their fortunes 
in the great metropolis. _ e 

As this is an incident in the lives of two 
very celebrated men, I ſhall endeavour to au- 
thenticate it by tranſcribing two letters which 
were publiſhed originally in that uſeful pe- 
riodical work the Gentleman's Magazine, 
both written by Mr. Walmſley (a gentle- 
man whom I have already had occaſion to 
mention) to Mr. Colſon, a celebrated ma- 
thematician at Rocheſter. 5 


To the Rev. Mr. Corson, &c. 
« My dear old friend, Lichfield, 1737. 


"AVING not been in town ſince the 
0 year thirty-one, you will the leſs 
ce wonder at ſeeing a letter from me; but 
* I have the pleaſure of hearing of you 
<* ſometimes in the prints, and am glad to 
* ſce you are daily throwing in your va- 


luable contributions to the republic of 
letters. | 
© But the preſent occaſion of my writing 


* 1s a ſayour I have to aſk of you. My 
„ neigh- 
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* neighbour Capt. Garrick, who is an ho- 
< neſt, valuable man, has a ſon who is a 
very ſenſible young man, and a good 
** ſcholar, and whom the captain hopes, 
* in ſome two or three years, he ſhall ſend 
* to the Temple, and breed to the bar; 
but at preſent his pocket will not hold 
* out for ſending him to the univerſity. 
* have propoſed your taking him, if you 
like well of it, and your boarding him, 
* and inſtructing him in the mathematics, 
* philoſophy, and human learning. He is 


* now nineteen, of ſober and good diſpo- 


* fition, and is as ingenious and promiſing 
a young man as ever I knew in my life. 
Few inſtructions on your fide will do; 
« and in the intervals of ſtudy he will be 
© an agreeable companion for you. His 
3 father will be glad to pay you whatever 

you ſhall require within his reach. I 
* ſhall think myſelf very much obliged 
* into the bargain. 


GILB. WALMSLEY,” 
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To the Rev. Mr. CoLsoN. 


„Pear Sir, Lichfield, March 2. 
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IHA the favour of your's, and am 


extremely obliged to you; but cannot 
ſay J had a greater affection for you upon 
it than I had before, being long ſince fo 
much endeared to you, as well by an 
early friendſhip, as by your many excel- 
lent and valuable qualifications. And 


had II a fon of my own, it would be my 
ambition, inſtead of ſending him to the 


univerſity, to diſpoſe of him as this 
young gentleman is, 

He and another neighbour of mine, 
one Mr. S. Johnſon, ſet out this morning 


for London together. Davy Garrick is 


«c 


to be with you early the next week, and 
Mr. Johnſon, to try his fate with a tra- 


gedy, and to ſee to get himſelf employed 


in ſome tranſlation, either from the 


Latin or the French. Johnſon is a very 


good ſcholar and poet, and I have oreat 
hopes will turn out a fine tragedy writer. 


If 
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* Tf it ſhould any ways lay in your way, 
« doubt not but you would be ready to 
* recommend and aſſiſt your countryman. 


23 


G. WALMSLEY.” 


It appears by theſe letters that Mr. 
Walmfley had a very particular regard for 
Mr. Johnſon and David Garrick. The 
friends of the latter indeed entertained 
ſome hopes, that if Mr. Walmſley had 
continued a fingle man, young Garrick 
would have gained, by his means, a ſettle- 
ment for life; but his marrying in an ad- 
vanced age put an end to theſe expectations. 

Dr. Johnſon, in his Biographical and 


Critical Prefaces, a work which can never 


be too much read and admired, has, in the 


life of Edmund Smith, embraced an oppor- 
tunity to ſhew his gratitude to the memory 
of Mr. Walmſley. 


The tragedy mentioned in Mr. Walm- 


ſley's letter was Irene, which was afterwards 


acted with applauſe, though not with ſucceſs 
adequate to its merit. 


CHAP. 
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C. H A.- P. II. 


Mr. Garricks arrival in London — Death 
of his uncle — He boards with Mr. Colſon — 
Death of his father and mother — Seriouſly 
reſolved to. commence actor — Introduced to 
the playbouſe managers — Sets out with the 
comedians for Ipſwich — His ſucceſs there. 


HEN Mr. Garrick arrived in Lon- 
don, he found that his finances 
would not enable him to put himſelf under 
the care of Mr. Colſon till the death of his 
uncle, who, about the year 1737, left Por- 
tugal, with an intention to ſettle in London, 
in which place he ſoon after fell fick, and 
died. Some time before his death, his 
nephew David inſinuated to him, that he 
ought to make him ſome compenſation in 
his will for the diſappointment which he 
had obliged him to incur by a fruitleſs voy- 
age to Liſbon. The old gentleman was 
convinced that the remonſtrance was juſt, 
and bequeathed to David a larger portion 
of his effects than to any of his brother's 
: children - 
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children ; for to him he left one thoufand 
pounds, and to the others five hundred 
pounds each. 

With the intereſt of the one thouſand 
pounds Mr. Garrick prudently embraced 
the means of acquiring uſeful knowledge, 
by the inſtruction of Mr. Colſon. His pro- 
ficiency, however, in mathematics and phi- 
loſophy, was not extenfive ; his mind was 
theatrically led, and nothing could divert 
his thoughts from the ſtudy of that to 
which his genius ſo powerfully prompted 
him. However, in the company of ſo ra- 
tional a philoſopher as Mr. Colſon, he was 
imperceptibly and gradually improved in 
the talent of thinking and reaſoning ; and 
the example and precepts of ſo wiſe a man 
were not vainly beſtowed on a mind fo 
acute and rational as that of the young 
boarder. | 

His father, Capt. Garrick, had been ma- 
ny years upon half pay ; but, with a view 
to the better ſupport of his family, he had 
embraced an offer to receive the whole 
emoluments of his poſt from a brother 

officer, 
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officer, on condition that he ſhould refide 
at Gibraltar in his ſtead. Much about the 
time when his ſon David lived with Mr. 
Colſon, the captain returned to England 
from that fortreſs, where he had lived ſeveral 
years. He-purpoſed to ſell his commiſſion, 
from an affectionate and tender motive to 
procure ſome permanent ſubſiſtence for a 
wife and ſeven children; but his health 
was ſo ſhattered, and his conſtitution - fo 
entirely broken, that he was not permitted 
to accompliſh his purpoſe ; and he died very 
ſoon after. 

There was not much more than the in- 
tervention of a year between the death of 
Mr. Garrick's father and his mother. 

Mr. Garrick now found himſelf free 
from all reſtraint, and in a ſituation to in- 
dulge himſelf in his darling paſſion for 
acting, from which nothing but his ten- 
derneſs for ſo dear a relation as a mother 
had hitherto reſtrained him. 

However, during the ſhort interval be- 
tween his mother's death and his com- 
mencing comedian, he engaged fer ſome 

time 
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time in the wine trade, and was in part- 
nerſhip with his brother, Mr. Peter Gar- 
rick ; they hired vaults in Durham Yard 
for the purpoſe of carrying on the buſineſs, 
The union between the brothers was of no 
long date; Peter was calm, ſedate, and 
methodical ; David was gay, volatile, im- 
petuous, and, perhaps, not ſo confined to 
regularity as his partner could have wiſhed. 
To prevent the continuance of fruitleſs and 
daily altercation, by the interpoſition of 
friends, the partnerſhip was diſſolved ami- 
cably. 

And now Mr. Garrick prepared himſelf 
in earneſt for that employment which he 
ſo ardently loved, and in which nature de- 
{ſigned he ſhould fo eminently excel. 

He was frequently in the company of 
the moſt eminent actors; he got himſelf in- 
troduced to the managers of the theatres, 
and tried his talent in the recitation of ſome 
particular and favourite portions of plays. 
Now and then he indulged himſelf in the 
practice of mimickry, a talent which, how- 
ever inferior, is never willingly reſigned by 
him 
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him who excels in it. Sometimes he wrote 


criticiſms upon the action and elocution 
of the players, and publiſhed them in the 
prints. Theſe ſudden effuſions of his mind 
generally comprehended judicious obſer- 
vations and - ſhrewd remarks, unmixed 
with that groſs illiberality which often 
diſgraces the inſtructions of modern ſtage 


critics, who firſt knock the actor down, 


and then graciouſly tell him his faults. 

Mr. Garrick's diffidence with-held tim 
from trying his. ſtrength at firſt upon a 
London theatre. He thought the hazard 


was too great, and embraced the advan- 


tage of commencing noviciate in acting 


with a company of players then ready to 
ſet out for Ipſwich, under the direction of 
Mr. William Giffard and Mr. Dunſtall, in 
the ſummer of 1741. 

The firſt effort of his theatrical talents 
was exerted in Aboan, in the play of Oroo- 
noko, a part in which his features could 
not eaſily be diſcerned ; under the diſguiſe 
of a black countenance, he hoped to eſcape 
being known, ſhould it be his misfortune 

Vos. . C nat 
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not to pleaſe. Though Aboan is not a firſt- 
rate character, yet the ſcenes of pathetic per- 
ſuaſion and affecting diſtreſs, in which that 
character is involved, will always command 
the attention of the audience when repreſent- 
ed by a judicious actor. Our young player's 
applauſe was equal to his moſt ſanguine de- 
fires. Under the aſſumed name of Lyddal, 
he not only acted a variety of characters in 
plays, particularly Chamont in the Or- 
phan, Captain Brazen in the Recruit- 
ing Officer, and Sir Harry Wildair ; but 
he likewiſe attempted the active feats of 
the Harlequin. In every eſſay he gave 
ſuch delight to the audience, that they 
gratified him with conſtant and loud 
proofs of their approbation. The town 
of Ipſwich will long boaſt of having 


firſt ſeen and encouraged ſo great a rum 
as Mr. Garrick. 


CHAP. 


P. 
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H. AP. III. 


Characters of the actors in tragedy when Mr, 
Garrick commenced player. 


EFORE I introduce our young ad- 
venturer upon a London ſtage, it may 
not be improper to review the ſtate of our 
playhouſes at that period of time, and to 
give a ſuccinct relation of the ſeveral ac- 
tors, and their merits, who were in poſſeſ 


ſion of the principal characters when he 


ſtood forth a candidate for the Buſkin and 
the Sock. 

The immediate ſucceſſors of the ac- 
knowledged great maſters in the profeſſion 
of acting, Booth, Wilkes, and Cibber, were 
much inferior to their predeceſſors. The 


actors in tragedy fell infinitely ſhort of the 


noble warmth, maſterly elocution, and 
graceful action, of Booth; nor could they 
aſſume the animated ſpirit and fine feel- 


ings of Wilkes. Cibber, in the various 
extent of his comic exhibitions, held no 
equal; beſides, he was much celebrated 


for ſome parts in tragedy ; for Richard 
C2 the 
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the Third, Iago, and Cardinal Wollſey. 
A taſte for Shakeſpeare had, indeed, 
been lately revived by the encourage- 
ment of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons 
of both ſexes ; but more eſpecially by the 
ladies, who formed themſelves into a fo- 
ciety under the title of the Shakeſpeare 
Club. They beſpoke, every week, ſome 
favourite play of this great writer ; but the 
unequal {kill of the performers could not 
ſupport the good taſte and judgment of the 
public. 

Mr. Ryan hadenjoy'dakind of preſcriptive 
claim to all the lovers in tragedy, and fine 
gentlemen in comedy, at the theatres in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields and Covent-Garden, 
for near thirty years. 

In a converſation which I had with him 
ſome years before his death, he told me 
that he began the trade of acting when he 
was a boy of about ſixteen or ſeventeen 
years of age; and that one of his firſt 
parts, which was ſuddenly put into 
his hands in the abſence of a more 
experienced player, was Seyton, an old 

officer 
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officer in Macbeth, when Betterton ated 
the principal character. As Betterton had 
not ſeen Ryan before he came on the 


ſtage, he was ſurprized at the fight of a 


boy in a large full-bottom'wig, ſuch. as our 
judges now wear on the bench. However, 
by his looks he encouraged him to go on with 
what he had to fay ; and when the ſcene was 
over he commendcd the actor, but reproved 
old Downs, the prompter, for ſending a 


child to him inſtead of a man advanced 


in years. The firſt dawn of his good for- 
tune was the diſtinction paid him by Mr. 
Addiſon, who ſelected him from the tribe 
of young actors, to play the part of Mar- 
cus in Cato. The author and his friend 
Steel invited him to a tavern ſome time 
before the play was acted, and inſtructed 
him in his part. The old gentleman felt 
an honeſt pleaſure in recollecting that 
early mark of favour beſtowed on him by 


men of ſuch eminence. To ſpeak of him 


with candour as an actor, he certainly ren- 
dered himſelf very uſeful, playing a great 
variety of characters in tragedy and come- 

74 dy; 
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dy; if we ſhould not rank him amongſt 
firſt performers, yet was his merit not of 
the inferior claſs. He is ſaid to have co- 
pied Powell and Wilkes in his manner 6f 
acting. His Sir Harry Wildair, which 
he played often during the life of Wilkes, 
fell far ſhort of that eaſe, elegance, gaiety 
and ſpirit, which the original actor diſplayed 
to great perfection. But his Oreſtes, which 
I was well aſſured he acted from his remem- 
brance of Powell, was ſpirited and impaſſion- 
ed throughout; the mad ſcene in the laſt act 
was extremely affecting, and approached 
to the maſterly ſtyle. He was much ce- 
lebrated for Iago and Edgar. in his per- 
ſon, Ryan was ſomething above the middle 
ſize; in his action and deportment, ra- 
ther caſy than graceful; he was often 
aukward in the management of his head, 
by raiſing his chin and ftretching out his 
neck ; his voice was very powerful, but 
harſh and difſonant. It has been faid, 
that the wound he received in the mouth 
by a ſtreet- robber had occaſioned an alter- 
ation in the tone of his voice: but this is 
| a mere 
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a mere fable; he received, indeed, by that 
accident, a ſcar, which accompanied him 
to the grave. He took great delight in 
walking, and, by that exerciſe, preſerved 
his health to a good old age. 

Ryan was a man whoſe temper was re- 
markably mild and inoffenfive, but, at the 
ſame time, brave and intrepid. He was 
once unhappily obliged to give a proof 
of his courage, which ended fatally. In 
the juvenile part of his life, he happen- 
ed to be at a houſe of entertainment ; and 
as he was juſt fitting down to ſupper, he 
was rudely and unprovokedly attacked by a 
boiſterous man, who drew his ſword upon 
him. Ryan was then unarmed, but he 


parried the thruſt with his plate, till he 


could get to his ſword, which was then 
hanging up; as ſoon as he reached it, 
with the firſt lunge he killed his adver- 
fary. He was tried for the fact, and ho- 
nourably acquitted. 

Walker, the original Macheath, was 
at this time, by his irregular manner of 


living, reduced to a ſtate of diſtreſs and 


C 4 poverty, 
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poverty, and obliged to ſhift from one 
playhouſe to another. However, the very 
dregs of his acting were reſpectable. 

In the early part of his life, when he 
firſt appeared at Drury-Lane, he was taken 
notice of by Booth, who thought him 
worthy of his countenance and inſtruction. 
He had from nature great advantages of 
perſon and voice. His countenance was 
manly and expreſſive, which may be ſeen 
by a metzotinto of him in the part of 
Macheath, and which is very like him. 
The humour, eaſe, and gaiety he aſſumed 
in this character, eſtabliſhed his own: re- 
putation, and was one great ſupport of 
the Beggar's Opera. He knew no more of 
muſic than barely ſinging a ſong in tune; 
and indeed his ſinging was ſupported by his 
inimitable action, by his ſpeaking to the eye, 
not charming the ear. In ſeveral parts of trage- 
dy Walker's look, deportment and action, gave 
a diſtinguiſhed glare to tyrannic rage, and 
uncommon force to the vehemence of anger. 
His Bajazet and Hotſpur have ſcarce been 
rivalled hitherto. In the gay libertine, 


either 
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either in comedy or tragedy, he was a 
pleaſant actor; and of Polydore in the Or- 
phan, and Bellmour in the Old Bachelor, 
it was doubtful to ſay in which he excelled 
moſt. He was the only actor that I re- 
member who could give conſequence to 
ſuch under parts as Worthy in the Re- 
cruiting Officer, and Harcourt in the 
Country Wife. His voice was very ſtrong 
and pleaſing, till he ſpoiled it by intemper- 
ance, and the abominable practice of eating 
and drinking between the acts of a play. 
This unhappy man died in great poverty 
in Ireland about the year 1744. 
Bridgewater was eſteemed a general play- 
er; and it was with ſome a doubt whether 
he acted beſt or worſt in tragedy or come- 
dy; and, though it may ſeem paradoxi- 
cal, yet he certainly was equally well and 
ill in both. For example, in the Venti- 
dius of Dryden in his All for Love, he was 
a true portrait of the rough, brave, old ſol- 
dier; in Tamerlane he was ſolemnly drow- 
ſy in ſpeaking, and ſtruttingly inſignificant in 
action, He was a very judicious player in the 
character 
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character of the Suſpicious Huſband, and 
diſagreeable in the Lover of the Miſer. 
His Hubert in King John was as cha- 
racteriſtically juſt, as his King Henry in 
Richard the Third was truly offenſive. 
In ſhort, Bridgewater made it doubt- 
ful, whether he pleaſed or diſpleaſed 
moſt. Towards the latter part of his 
life he was a dealer in coals, and became 
indolent in his buſineſs of the ſtage. He 
died about the year 1749. 

Milward and Delane were then in the 
zenith of their reputation; they acted heroes 
and lovers with a conſiderable ſhare of ap- 
plauſe at Drury-Lane theatre. Milward's 
perſon had the advantage of proper heighth, 
nor was he ungraceful in his deport- 
ment. His countenance was pleaſing and 
expreſſive, his voice ſtrong and harmoni- 
ous; but he was frequently miſled by his 
ear, which could not often diſtinguiſh 
noiſe from paſſion, and ranting from ſenſibi- 
lity. Not but that Milward ſometimes gave 
rational pleaſure to the beſt judges, by 
the juſt modulation of his tones, and natu- 

ral 
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ral expreſſion of the paſſions. He was 
celebrated for the parts of Hamlet, Caſ-. 
talio, Jaffier and Oroonoko ; but I think 
he excelled moſt in characters where diſ- 
treſs 1s rendered venerable by age, and 
dignified by ſuperiority of rank, and 
where a parent's anguiſh ſheds the tear 
of domeitic woe. 

Delane's perion and voice were well 
adapted to the parts he generally ac- 
ted: Alexander the Great was his 
moſt admired and followed character, 
and his ſucceſs in that part brought him 
from Goodman's-Fields to the more 
critical audience of Covent-Garden. He 
had natural requiſites which, with judg- 
ment and aſſiduity, would have rendered 
him a favourite actor; but his attachment 
td the bottle prevented his riſing to any 
degree of excellence. I- think his chief 
merit was not generally underſtood. His 
addreſs and manner were eaſy and polite, 
and he excelled raore in the well-bred 
man, in a Bevil in the Conſcious Lovers, 
and a Manly in the Provoked Huſband, 


than 
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than in thoſe parts which puſhed him into 
notice. 

He who underſtood propriety in ſpeak- 
ing better than any other actor of the time, 
was Quin. But though this comedian 
was a very natural reciter of plain and 
familiar dialogue, he was utterly unqua- 
lified for the ſtriking and vigorous cha- 
racters of tragedy; he could neither ex- 
preſs the tender nor violent emotions of 
the heart; his action was generally forced 
or languid, and his movement ponderous 
and ſluggiſh. But it muſt be confeſſed 
that he often gave true force and dignity 
to ſentiment by a well regulated tone of 
voice, judicious elocution, and eaſy de- 
portment. His Brutus and Cato will be 
remembered with pleaſure by the ſurvi- 
ving ſpectators of them, when their cart- 
dour would with to forget his Lear and 
Richard. 

That admirably pathetic actreſs, Mrs. 
Cibber, was then in her progreſs to that 
great repuation which ſhe fo juſtly merited, 
aud afterwards ſo happily enjoyed. 


CHAP. 
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HAT. N. 


Account of the old actors continued. 


UT, however difficult it may be to 
aſſume the noble, the graceful, and 
the ſublime, in acting; to repreſent the 
lover, the hero, and the monarch; the 
follies and abſurdities of life, with all the 
various colours of humour and affecta- 
tion, arifing from characteriſtical diſ- 
crimination, are more eaſily 1mitated, 
and more happily attained. The reaſon, 
I preſume, is obvious; we never ſaw an 
Alexander or an Anthony, a Tamerlane 
or a Cæſar; but a Wronghead, a Gripe, a 
Marplot, and a Sterling, we converſe with 
every day. . 
Amidit the ſcantineſs of good tragick ac- 
tors, we had abundance who excelled in the 
comic vein. Quin, Johnſon, Chapman, 
Macklin, Hippiſley, Woodward, Cibber, 
Neale, Berry, Yates, Taſwell, Harper, 
Arthur; Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Prichard, and 
| | Mrs, 
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Mrs. Woffington; moit of them original 
in their proper walk; all thetz ſupported 
the comic miſe with great ability. 

Quin, in characters of fingular humour 
and dignified folly, of blunt and boiſterous 


demeanor, of treacherous art, contemptu- 


ous ſpleen, and even of pleaſing gravity, 


had no equal. In Falſtaff, Henry the 
Eighth, Jaques in As You Like It, the Plain 
Dealer, the Double Dealer, the Old Ba- 


chelor, Apemantus in Timon, Juftice 


Balance in the Recruiting Officer ; in all 
theſe, and many other parts, he was a-moſt 
judicious and pleaſing actor. 

Ben Johnſon excelled greatly in all 
his name-ſake's comedies, then frequent- 
ly acted : he was, of all comedians, 
the chaſteſt, and the cloſeſt obſerver of 
nature. Johnſon never ſeemed to know 
that he was before an audience; he drew 
his character as the poet deſigned it. 
To form ſome idea of Johnſon, the reader 
mult call to mind the ſimplicity of Weſton. 

Chapman was much and juſtly ad- 
mired in parts of abſurd impudence, of 
bold 
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bold impertinence, and pert foppe- 
ry. He was celebrated for Braſs in the 
Confederacy, Marplot, and Lucio in Mea- 
ſure for Meaſure ; his dry and voluble ex- 
preſſion of Touchſtone's farcaſtic humour 
has been equalled by nobody but Mr. 
King. Though Mr. Theophilus Cibber had 
ſome degree of merit in a variety of 
characters, and eſpecially in briſk cox- 
combs, and more particularly in the 
extravagant parts, ſuch as Piſtol, in 
Shakeſpeare's Henry the IVth; yet he ge- 
nerally mixed ſo much of falſe ſpirit and 
grimace in his acting, that he often diſ- 
pleaſed the judicious ſpectator. 

Neale was a fort of groteſque actor, 
whoſe particular talent was ſuited only to 
ſome very peculiar characters, in which he 
was ſure to excel every body elſe. Mr. 
Garrick, when he was under ſome difficulty 
how to diſtribute a part, uſed to ſay, Come, 
I will give it to Neale; for, I am ſure, he 


-will make more of it than any body can.” 


He excelled in Shakeſpeare's Lancelot in 
the Merchant of Venice, and Slender in 


the Merry Wives of Windſor. 


Hippiſley 
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HFippiſley was a comedian of lively hu- 
mour and droll pleaſantry, which he often 
puſhed to their full extent ; but he would 
generally ſtop ſhort when on the brink of 
excels or offence. He may be rightly termed, 
a ſober Shuter, a late actor of great merit, 
whoſe overflow of comic vivacity often de- 
generated into buffoonery. Hippiſley had as 
powerful an influence over the audience as 
merry Ned Shuter ; but never-made ſuch a 
wanton uſe of it. At his firſt appearance 
he was always received with a loud laugh 
and a burſt of applauſe. Hippifley 
pleaſed every body but the actors of 
his time, who, with an envious malig- 
nity, would often compare the weakeſt of 
his performances to the beſt of Colley 
Cibber and Ben Johnſon; men who, in 
ſome parts, were indiſputably his ſu- 
periors. But no comedian ever ex- 
celled him in deſcribing the excefles 
of avarice, and amorous dotage. He 
ſupported an indifferent comedy of Dur- 
fey, now abſolutely forgotten, called 
the Plotting Siſters, by his incomparable 
re- 
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repreſentation of Fumble, a ridiculous old ö 
dotard. Corbaccio, in Johnſon's Volpone, | 
is a ſtrong portrait of covetouſneſs, a vice l 
which predominates in the man when al- ; 
moſt all his faculties of body and mind 
are extinguiſhed. Corbaccio can neither 
ſee, nor hear perfectly. Hippiſley's look 
told the audience, that he was a deaf 
man; for his dim eyes ſeemed to en- 
quire out the words which were ſpoken 
to him. In this character it was acknow- 
ledged that he excelled his great competitor 
Johnſon. Though he was an actor that 
generally indulged to the full his power of 
exciting laughter, yet he could, at times, 
be as chaſte in his colouring, as a critical 
audience could with. In Fluellen, the 
Welch Captain in Shakeſpeare's Henry the 
Fifth, he repreſented the choleric fpirit 
and minute oddities of the honeſt an- 
tient Briton, without the leaſt mixture 
of trick or buffoonery. Hippiſley's Fluel- 
len was the brave officer and gallant ſol- 
dier, marked with harmleſs peculiarities. 
Taſwell was a man of humour and a 
{cholar, as original in his acting as in his 
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-private converſation, which was generally 
ſeaſoned with ſplenetic remarks, and acute 
obſervations upon men and things. He 
was bred at Cambridge. He wrote a 
poem, called the Deviliad *, which was 
neither deficient in fancy or humour. 


He was a confined actor; but what he 


did was generally diſtinguiſhed with marks 
of genius. His Polonius was ſuch as Shake- 
ſpeare drew him, a prating, pedantic, buſy, 
obſequious ſtateſman ; a fool with a daſh of 
the knave; for the man that is too ready 
to comply with the will of others, cannot 
be honeſt. His Dogberry was a good 


picture of ignorant archneſs, and laughable 


impertinence. Taſwell's talents would have 
been loſt to the ſtage, if they had not been 
brought forward by Mr. Charles Macklin. 

Harper was a luſty fat man, with a 
countenance expreſſive of much mirth and 
Jollity ; his voice was ſtrong and muſical, 
well adapted to many parts in ballad 


E 1 


* So called from Deveil, a juſtice of peace, em- 
ployed by Fleetwood to check the inſolence of foot- 
men, who claimed a gallery at the playhouſe for their 


own uſe, 
' operas, 
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operas, and farces. This actor had the 


honour to be a competitor with Quin 


in Falſtaff; and the critics agreed, that 


though the latter was more judicious, 


Harper cauſed more laughter. He was 


a juſt repreſentative of our country gen- 


tlemen, of booby ſquires, and fox-hun- 


ters. The brutal and jolly ignorance of 


his Sir Harry Gubbins in the Tender Huſ- 


band afforded much ſport, and the ab- 
ſurd humour, aukward baſhfulneſs, and 
good-natured obſtinacy of Sir Wilful Wit- 
wood in the Way of the World, were, in 
Harper, as diverting as any groupe of 
ſpectators could with. In the Wives Me- 
tamorphoſed, his Jobſon the Cobler was 
an admirable ſecond to Mrs. Clive's in- 
imitable Nell. I mutt not forget to re- 
late that Harper, who was a houſekeeper, 
and a man of very fair character, was taken 
up by a warrant from a juſtice of peace, 
at the inſtance of J. Highmore, Eſq; pa- 
tentee of Drury-Lane, and ſent to Bride- 


well, from whence he was ſoon after tri- 
umphantly delivered by the court of King's 
Bench. His crime was joining the re- 
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volters at the Hay-market. The reaſon of 
fixing on Harper was in conſequence of 
his natural timidity. He dicd in 1742 of 
a fever on his ſpirits. 

John Arthur was a very good 
copier of nature in ſome particularities 
of humour. His Perriwinkle in the 
Bold Stroke was diverting ; and his Don 
Manuel in She Wou'd and She Wou'd 
Not, critically juſt. He was a moſt divert- 
ing clown in all the pantomimes of Mr. 
Rich. This actor had a head turned to 
mechanics ; and when Paul Whitehead, and 
Carey the ſurgeon, from ſome ridiculous 
pique, were determined to affront the Free 
Maſons by a mock proceſſion of ſtrange 
figures in a dung cart, they applied to 
Arthur for two or three heads of aſfes and 
other animals, which he executed to their 
ſatisfaction. Arthur was a man of un- 
derſtanding and good obſervation ; but the 
particularity of his humour often led him 
into whimſical diſtreſles. 

The reſt of the comic actors J ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak of more at large in the 
Progreſs of this narrative. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


Mr. Garrick's firft appearance on a London ſtage 
His ſucceſs — Mr. Pope's opinion of him 
Adds a variety of characters Envyed 
by Quin --- Spoken ſlightly of by Colley 
Cibber - Shares the profits of Goodman - 


Fields theatre with the manager. 


HE. reader has ſeen that Mr. Gar- 
rick took all the neceſſary ſteps and 
precautions previous to his appearance on a 
London ſtage, to enſure his ſucceſs when 
he ſhould come forth a candidate for fame. 
He had performed a noviciate at Ipſwich ; 
and even before his going to that place, 
he had ſtudied, with great aſſiduity, a va- 
riety of parts in the different walks of 
acting. The Clown, the Fop, the Fine 
Gentleman, the Man of Humour, the Sot, 
the Valet, the Lover, the Hero, nay, the 
Harlequin, had all been critically explored, 
and often rehearſed and practiſed by him in 
private. After long reflection and much 
| D 3 ſerious 
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ſerious weighing of conſequences, he fixed 
upon Richard the Third for his firſt part 
in London. He had often declared he 
would never chuſe a character which was 
not ſuitable to his perſon ; for, ſaid he, 
if I ſhould come forth in a hero, or any 
part which is generally acted by a tall 
fellow, 1 ſhall not be offered a larger ſalary 
than forty ſhillings per week. In this he 
glanced at the folly of thoſe managers who 
uſed to meaſure an actor's merit by his 
fize. _ 

He could not poſſibly give a ſtronger 
proof of ſound judgment, than in fixing 
his chuice on Richard. The play has al- 


ways been popular, on account of its com- 


prehending ſuch variety of hiſtorical and 


domeſtic facts, with ſuch affecting ſcenes 
of royal miſery and diſtreſs. Richard was 
well adapted to his figure; the ſituations 
in which he is placed are diverſified by a 
ſucceſſion of paſſion, and dignified by va- 
riety and ſplendor of action. A ſkilful 
actor cannot wiſh for a fairer field on 


which to diſplay his abilities. 
On 
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On the 19th of October, 1741, David 
Garrick acted Richard the Third, for the 
firſt time, at the playhouſe in Goodman's- 
Fields. So many idle perſons, under the 
title of gentlemen acting for their diver- 
ſion, had expoſed their incapacity at that 
theatre, and had ſo often diſappointed the 
audiences, that no very large company 
was brought together to ſee the new per- 
former. However, ſeveral of his own ac- 
quaintance, many of them perſons of good 
judgment, were aſſembled at the uſual 
hour ; though we may well believe that 
the greateſt part of the audience were 
ſtimulated rather by curioſity to ſee the 
event, than invited by any hopes of ra- 
tional entertainment. 

An actor, who, in the firſt diſplay of 
his talents, undertakes a principal cha- 
racter, has generally, amongſt other diffi- 
culties, the prejudices of the audience to 
ſtruggle with, in favour of an eſtabliſhed 
performer. Here, indeed, they were not 
inſurmountable, Cibber, who had been 
much admired in Richard, had left the 
D 4 „mage 
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ſtage. Quin was the popular player ; but 
his manner of heaving up his words, and 
his laboured __ bene his being a 
favourite Richard. 

| Mr. Garrick's ady and familiar, yet 
forcible ſtyle in ſpeaking and acting, at 
firſt threw the critics into ſome heſita- 
tion concerning the novelty as well as pro- 
priety of his manner. They had been long 
accuſtomed to an elevation of the voice, 
with a ſudden mechanical depreſſion of 
its tones, calculated to excite admiration, 
and tofntrap applauſe, To the juſt mo- 
dulation of the words, and concurring ex- 


preſſion of the features from the genuine 
workings of nature, they had been ſtran- 


gers, at leaſt for ſome time, But after 
he had gone through a variety of ſcenes 
in which he gave evident proofs of con- 
ſummate art, and perfect knowledge of 
character, their doubts were turned into 
ſurprize and a ſtoniſhment ; from which 
they relieved themſelves by loud and reite- 
rated applauſe, They were more eſpeci- 


ally charmed when the actor, after having 


thrown 


ai 
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thrown aſide the hypocrite and politician, 
aſſumed the warrior and the hero. When 
news was brought to Richard, that the 
duke of Buckingham was taken, Garrick's 
look and action, when he pronounced the 
words, 


Of with his head ! 
So much for Buckingham! 


were ſo ſignificant and important, from his 
viſible enjoyment. of the incident, that ſe- 
yeral loud ſhouts of approbation proclaimed 
the triumph of the actor and ſatisfaction of 
the audience. The death of Richard was 
accompanied with the loudeſt gratulations 
of applauſe. 

The ſame play was acted fix or ſeven 
times . ſucceſſively. The receipts of the 
treaſury, which I have before me, a- 
mounted, - in ſeven nights, to no more 
than 2161. 7s. 6d. and this conveys a 
certain evidence, of what uſe the kind- 
neſs, as well as judgment of the manager, 
is to the growing fame of an actor. Gif- 
fard to a good underſtanding joined a ſenſe 

of 
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of honour, with great humanity. He ſaw 
Garrick's merit, and did all in his power 
to ſupport it. Several other parts, among 
which were Aboan in Oroonoko, Cha- 
mont in the Orphan, Clodio in the Fop's 
Fortune, Bays in the Rehearſal, ſucceeded 
Richard; which favourite character was 
repeatedly called for, and ated, to crouded 
audiences. | 

Such was the univerſal approbation- 
which followed our young actor, that the 
more eſtabliſhed theatres of Drury-Lane 
and Covent-Garden were deſerted : Mr. 
Garrick drew after him the inhabitants 
of the moſt polite parts of the town. 
Goodman's-Fields was full of the ſplen- 
dor of St. James's and Groſvenor-Square. 
The coaches of the nobility filled up the 
ſpace from Temple-Bar to White-Chapel. 
He had ſo perfectly convinced the public 
of his fuperior accompliſhments in acting, 
that not to admire him would not only 
have . argued an abſence of taſte, but the 
groſſeſt ſtupidity ; thoſe who had ſeen and 


been delighted with the moſt admired of 


the 


e 
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the old actors, confeſſed that he had ex- 
celled the ableſt of them in the variety of 
his exhibitions, and equalled them all in 
their moſt applauded characters. 

Mr. Pope was perſuaded by Lord Or- 
rery to ſee him in the firſt dawn of his 
fame: that great man who had often 
ſeen and admired Betterton, whoſe pic- 
tire he had painted, and which is now in 
the poſſeſſion of Lord Mansfield, was ſtruck 
with the propriety and beauty of Mr. 
Garrick's action; and, as a convincing 
proof that he had a good opinion of his 
merit, he told Lord Orrery, that he was 
afraid the young man would be ſpoiled, 
for he would have no competitor. 

Mr. Garrick ſhone forth like a theatri- 
cal Newton ; he threw new light on elo- 
cution and action, he baniſhed ranting, 
bombaſt and grimace, and reſtored nature, 
eaſe, ſimplicity and genuine humour. 

We muſt not wonder that the come- 
dians were the laſt who became proſelytes 
to the new philoſophy of the theatre: 
the players, from their limited ſtation, 

and 
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and not from malignity of temper, are more. 
liable to envy and jealouſy than perſons of 
moſt other profeſſions. Incroachments 
and altercations, in a ſmall circle, are as 
diſagreeable as they are unavoidable. The 
fuperior merit of one player is often de- 
trimental to the intereſt of him who 
thinks himſelf a competitor. The loſs of 
parts which the actor has played, and, 
perhaps, with approbation, for a conſider- 
able time, is attended with loſs of repu- 
tation and diminution of income, 

Quin, who had hitherto been eſteemed 
the firſt ator in tragedy, could not con- 
ceal his uneaſineſs and diſguſt from the 
great ſucceſs of Mr. Garrick. After he 
had been a ſpectator of his manner in 
fome important character, which, I be- 
lieve, was Richard the Third, he declared 
peremptorily, That, if the young fellow 
was Tight, he, and the reſt of the players, 
had been all wrong :” and, upon being told 
that Goodman's-Field's theatre was crowd- 
ed every night to ſee the new actor, he 
faid, © That Garrick was a new religion: 

Whitefield 
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Whitefield was followed for a time ; but 
they would all come to church again.” 

Mr. Garrick, who had a quick and hap- 
py talent in turning an ępigram, gave this 
ſmart reply to Quin's bon mor. 


Pope Quin, who damns all churches but his own, 
Complains that hereſy corrupts the town : 
Schiſm, he cries, has turn'd the nation's brain; 
But eyes will open, and to church again ! 


Thou great infallible, forbear to roar, 


Thy bulls and errors are rever'd no more; 


When doctrines meet with gen'ral approbation, 


It is not hereſy, but reformation. 


Colley Cibber, from whom more can- 
dour might have been expected, after he 
had ſeen Garrick's Bays, which the pub- 
lic eſteemed a maſter-piece of comic 
humour; ſaid, © Garrick was well enough, 


but not ſuperior to his ſon Theophilus, 


who had little more to recommend him 
in the part than pertneſs and vivacity.” 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, a celebrated actreſs, 
who had left the ſtage for more than thirty 
years 
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years before Garrick's firſt appearance, 
and was viſited by many perſons of con- 
dition and taſte, thought very different- 
ly of this rifing genius. In a conver- 
fation which ſhe had with Colley , Cib- 


ber, who ſpoke of him with an affect- 


ed derogation, ſhe reproved his malig- 
nity, and generouſly ſaid, ** Come, come, 
Cibber, tell me, if there is not ſomething 
like envy in your character of this young 
gentleman. The actor who pleaſes every 
body muſt be a man of merit.” The old 
man felt the force of this ſenſible rebuke; 
he took a pinch of ſnuff, and frankly 
replied; © Why faith, Bracey, I believe 


you are right — The young fellow is 


clever.” 

Mr. Garrick's weekly income was, at 
firſt, very moderate, not exceeding ſix or 
ſeven pounds. But when it was evident, 
that the great emoluments from the play- 
houſe treaſury were chiefly, if not entirely, 
owing to his labours, and that the benches 
of the-playhouſe were almoſt always empty 
when his name was not ſeen in the play- 

Das. 
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bills, Mr. Giffard very heartily concurred 
with Mr. Garrick, and his friends, to al- 
low him a full moiety of the profits ; and, 
in this, the manager found his advantage, 
for the actor was conſtantly employed in 
conſequence of his being perpetually ad- 
mired. To a very long and fatiguing 
character in the play, he would frequently 
add another in a farce. The diſtreſſes 
which he raiſed in the audience by his 
Lear and Richard, he relieved with the 
roguiſh tricks of the Lying Valet, or the 
diverting humours of the School-boy. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Managers of Drury-Lane and Covent-Gar- 
den uneafy at the ſucceſs of Goodman's- Ftelds 
theatre --- Threaten Giffard and Garrick 
21th a law-ſuit---They are engaged to Fleet- 
Wood --- Mr. Garrick plays for Mrs. Har- 
per at Drury-Lane--- Goes to Dublin--- 
Returns to London. 


T will not be thought ſtrange, that the 

patentees of Drury-Lane and Covent- 
Garden theatres ſhould be alarmed at the 
great deficiency in the receipts of their houſes, 
and at the crowds which conſtantly filled 
the theatre of Goodman's-Fields. Their 
well-founded jealouſy of Mr. Garrick's 


ſucceſs cauſed them to unite their efforts 


to deſtroy the new raiſed ſeat of theatrical 
empire. For this purpoſe they intended 
to have recourſe to law: an act of parlia- 
ment, which had paſſed in the eleventh 
year of his late Majeſty's reign, equally 
co-operated with the deſigns of the ma- 

| nagers, 
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nagers, and the paſſions of Sir John Bar- 
nard, one of the moſt reſpectable chief 
magiſtrates of London, who, it ſeems, had 
reaſons of a private nature, to-incenſe him 


againſt the comedians of Goodman's- 
Fields. Os 


Thus ſupported, as intimidated the 


managers of Goodman's-Fields, who were 
reduced to the neceſſity of making a kind 
of compromiſe with them. 

In conſequence of this Mr. Garrick 
entered into a ſtated agreement with Fleet- 
wood, patentee of Drury-Lane, for the 
annual income of 500]. Giffard and his 
wife, ſoon after, made the beſt terms ey 
could with the fame proprietor. 

But before the ſeaſon cloſed, ſome time 
in April, Mr. Garrick generouily offered 
his ſervice to the widow of Mr. Harper, 


the comedian, who was then lately dead, 


to play for her benefit, in the Orphan. 
Chamont is a part which the principal 


players of that time had affected to flight, 


and ſeemed to conſider as a bully of the 
tragic caſt. 
Vot. I. E Polydore, 
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Polydore, from the ſpirit and gaiety 
which Booth knew how to throw into it, 
was eſteemed the principal character in 
the play. But it was no eaſy matter to 
aſſume the forcible elocution, and graceful 
deportment, of ſo accompliſhed an actor. 
And, indeed, ſince his time, no man has 
had the good fortune to impoſe ſo happily 
upon an audience in Polydore. Beſides, 
the more refined and elegant taſte of the 
modern ſpectators, began to diſreliſh the 
coarſe language and addreſs of a lover, who, 
in the midſt of his courtſhip, tells the 
lady, That her ſoft tender limbs are 
made for yielding.” 

Mr. Garrick ſaw in Chamont the rough 
ſoldier, and the tender-hearted, though jea- 
lous, brother; the ſpirited young man, 
highly ſenſible of his own and his ſiſter's 
honour, He ſaw too the ſudden tranſi- 
tions from impetuous rage to the moſt ſe- 


date and temperate calmneſs, ariſing from 


the natural feelings of the heart, and de- 
pending upon juſt and intereſting ſituations 


in the drama. His choice was well war- 


ranted 


ranted by the full approbation of the au- 


dience. 

During the time of his acting in Good- 
man's-Fields, Mr. Garrick brought on the 
ſtage two dramatic pieces; the Lying Valet, 
a farce, and a dramatic fatire, called Lethe, 
which are ſtill acted with applauſe. The 
laſt was written before he commenced actor. 
Before the end of the winter ſeaſon of 
1742, Mr. Garrick made an agreement with 
Mr. Fleetwood to ſhare the profits ariſing 


from his acting Richard the Third, Bays, 


and King Lear. The fame of our Eng- 
liſh Roſcius was now fo extended, that a 
deputation was ſent from Ireland to invite 
him to ad in Dublin during the months 
of June, July, and Auguſt, upon very pro- 
fitable conditions; theſe he embraced, and 
croſſed the ſeas to the metropolis of Ire- 
land, in June 1742, accompanied by Mrs, 
Woflfington. 

His ſucceſs at Dublin exceeded all ima- 
gination, though much was expected from 
him; he was careſſed by all ranks of peo- 
ple, as a prodigy of theatrical accompliſh- | 
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ment. During the hotteſt: days in the 
year, the playhouſe was crowded with per- 
ſons of faſhion and rank, who were never 
tired with ſeeing and applauding the va- 
rious eſſays of his ſkill. 

The exceſſive heats became prejudicial 
to- the frequenters of the theatre ; and the 
epidemical diſtemper which ſeized them, 
and carried off great numbers, was nick- 
named, the Garrick fever. Satisfied with 
the emoluments ariſing from the ſummer 
campaign, and delighted with the ge- 
nerous encouragement, and kind counte- 
nance, which the nobility and gentry of 
Ireland had given him, and of which he 
always ſpoke in the ſtrongeſt terms of ac- 
knowledgment and gratitude, he ſet out 
for London, to renew his labours, and to 
ſubmit to the judgment of the moſt critical 
as well as moſt candid audience in Europe. 


CHAP. 


' prudence and judgment; particularly Clo- 
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CHAP. Vn. 


Mr. Garrick acting at Drury-Lane theatre | 

His Abel Drugger compared with 
Cibber's His great attention to propriety 
of characters - His Hamlet deſcribed. 


R. Garrick now conſidered him- 

ſelf in a different ſituation from that 

in which he had hitherto been placed. 
As manager and actor of Goodman's-Fields 
playhouſe, he thought himſelf warranted 
to act with ſomething leſs caution, and 
to venture at bolder hazards than when 
he found himſelf ranked as the principal 
actor in the king's theatre of Prury-Lane. 
Several characters which he had acted 
with applauſe, he now relinquiſhed from 


dio in the Fop's Fortune, Lord Foppington 
in the Careleſs Huſband, and Fondlewife 
in the Old Batchelor. Perhaps he was 
not entirely pleaſed with his repreſenta- 
tions of thoſe parts; it is ſtill more pro- 

E 3 bable, 
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bable, that he did not wiſh either to 
offend, or riſque a competition with, either 
Woodward or Macklin, by acting charac- 
ters to wich hey had a claim, not 
only by preſcription, but the voice of 
1 the public. 

1 He was, indeed, by way of relief to his 
[if more toilſome labours, in parts of exer- 
{' tion, induced to divert and relax himſelf 
| | with ſome low comic parts, and parti- 
1 

| 


cularly Abel Drugger in Johnſon's Alchy- 
miſt. The younger Cibber had been for 
many years famous for acting Abel; but 
Cibber was never commended for ſtrictly 
| adhering to nature, in the drawing of his 
characters: whether he had acquired a 
| ſort of extravagant manner, from his fre- 
|| quently playing ancient Piſtol with ap- 
4 plauſe; or, whether he imagined that 
14 every impoſition upon the underſtanding 
of an audience, which happened to be ap- 
[4 plauded, was juſtifiable, I know not, but he 
* mixed ſo much abſurd grimace and ridicu- 
| 


lous tricks in playing this part, that al- 
[ |] though the galleries laughed and clapped 
11 their 
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their hands, the judicious part of the 
ſpectators was diſpleaſed. 

Garrick's Abel Drugger was of a differ- 
ent ſpecies from Cibber's. The moment 
he came upon the ſtage he diſcovered ſuch 
aukward ſimplicity, and his looks ſo hap- 
pily beſpoke the ignorant, ſelfiſh, and ab- 
ſurd tobacco-merchant, that it was a con- 
teſt not eaſily to be decided, whether the 
burſts of laughter or applauſe were loudeſt. 
Through the whole part he ſtrictly pre- 
ſerved the modeſty of nature. 

To venture half prepared, as ſome im- 
prudent actors have done, to repreſent a 
variety of characters, was not Mr. Gar- 


rick's practice. He examined well his 


ſtrength before he undertook any arduous 
taſk, 
Hamlet was a part which he knew the 
public expected from him. He had pre- 
pared himſelf for the able diſcharge of this 
taſk, by having very carefully aCted, it in 
Ireland. I have promiſed to give a re- 
view of his principal characters in another 
| E 4 place, 
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place *, and ſhall therefore here only give 
a ſhort draught of Garrick's playing Ham- 
let and its effects. 

When Mr. Garrick firſt ſaw the ghoſt, 
the terror he ſeemed to be impreſſed with, 
was inſtantaneouſly communicated to the 
audience; his expoſtulations with the 
viſion, though warm and importunate, 
were reſtrained by filial awe. The pro- 
greſs of his impaſſioned ſenſation, till the 
ghoſt beckoned him to retire with him, 
was accompanied with terror and reſpect. 
His determination to obey the repeated 
invitation of the ghoſt, by action, to with- 
draw, was vehemently reſolute; his fol- 
lowing him awful and tremendous. The 
approbation of the audience, teſtified by 
the loudeſt applauſe, was continued till 


it was interrupted by Hamlet's returning 
with the ghoſt. 


*. Dramatical Miſcellanies; or, A Review of the 
Principal Characters of Shakeſpeare, as repreſented 
by Mr. Garrick, and other celebrated Comedians, 
now e for the preſs. 
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The great excellence of Garrick in 


Hamlet, and, indeed, in all parts which 
he repreſented, proceeded from his pre- 


ſerving conſiſtency of character. 

Hamlet is diſtinguiſhed through the hs 
for his filial piety, which he manifeſts by 
his exceſſive grief for the loſs of a father 
whom he loved and venerated. Of this 
characteriſtical ſign, the nt actor never 
loſt ſight. 

The ſoliloquies of Shakeſpeare are diſ- 
criminated from thoſe of every other author. 
They conduct the buſineſs of the plot, not 
only with propriety, but vigour. They 
unfold the ſprings of action in the perſons 
of the drama, with a warmth and energy 
not to be found in more correct and ac- 
curate writers. 

The ſoliloquies of Hamlet are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by peculiar and pathetic feel- 
ings of the mind; all the varieties of ſen- 
timent, impreſſed with paſſion, were de- 
livered by Garrick with uncommon 
exertion. The ſtrong intelligence of his 
eye, the animated expreſſion of his whole 
counte- 
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countenance, the flexibility of his voice, 
; and his ſpirited action, rivetted the at- 
ll tention of an admiring audience. Of all 
fi the ſoliloquies in this favourite play, in the 
Il ſpeaking of which, I think, he moſt ex- 
celled, and which afforded him the am- 
pleſt room to diſplay his varied excellencies, 


was that which he ſpoke at the end of the 
ſecond act, beginning thus, 


O what a wretch, and peaſant ſlave, am 1! 
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CHAP. YL 

Prelude to the revolt of the comedians of Drury- 
Lane Fleetwood s character and conduct 
=== Account of his favourite diverſions and 
companions -== Farms the theatre io his trea- 
furer --- Mr. Garrick and ſeveral of the 
players ſecede from Drury-Lane Their 
application to the Lord Chamberlain 
Their petition rejected Conteft between 
Garrick and Macklin --- Theatrical ſtorm 
=== Tancred and Sigiſmunda --- Mr. Gar- 
rick and Mrs. Cibber. 


UH an actor as Garrick, whoſe name, 
when announced in the play-bills, ope- 
rated like a charm, and drew multitudes to 
the theatre, of conſequence conſiderably 
augmented the profits of the patentee. 

But at the time when all without doors 
was apparently gay and ſplendid, and the 
theatre of Drury-Lane ſeemed to be in the 
moſt flouriſhing condition; by the ſtrange 
and abſurd conduct of the manager, the 

whole 
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whole fabric was abſolutely running to 
certain deſtruction. 

Before I relate the immediate cauſes 
which brought on a revolt of the prin- 
cipal actors, with Mr. Garrick and Mr. 
Macklin at their head, it will be proper to 
take a view of the patentee's character and 
conduct. | 

Charles Fleetwood, Eſq; was a gentleman 
of an antient and reſpectable family, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of a large paternal eſtate. His per- 
ſon was genteel, and his manner elegant. 
His acquaintance, in the early part of life, 
with certain perſons of rank and diſtinc- 
tion, proved fatal to him ; they drew him 
into many faſhionable irregularities and 
exceſſes; they gave him an unlucky and 
extravagant habit for play. Amongſt thoſe 
who are addicted to gaming, there are 
many young men of family and fortune, 
who are imprudent and undeſigning; they 
generally fall a prey to the artful, the 
avaricious, and fraudulent: the betrayed, 
in their turns, become the betrayers; nor 

from 
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from this cenſure was Mr. Fleetwood ex- 


empted. 

With the remains of his fortune he was 
perſuaded, by ſome of his acquaintance, 
to purchaſe the greateſt part of Drury- 
Lane patent. He fortunately bought at a 
time, when the proprietors, by a run of ill 
ſucceſs, were become weary of their bar- 
gain, and willing to ſell cheap what they 
had bought at a high price. They had 
weakly fallen out with the moſt eſteem- 
ed of their players, on account of a 
ſmall advance in ſalary, which they had 
demanded : the matter in diſpute, did not, 
I believe, much exceed 400l per annum. 
The actors revolted, and opened the little 
theatre in the Hay-mark et, with ſome ap- 
pearance of ſucceſs, 

Fleetwood brought back the foceders, 
and united the two companies of Drury- 
Lane and the Hay-market. When this 
was accompliſhed, he tried all methods 
to ſtrengthen his troop, by gaining ſome 
actors of merit from Covent-Garden the- 
atre, with large and unuſual offers. Mr. 
Quin was perſuaded to leave his old maſter 
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Rich, under whoſe theatrical banners he had 
fought twenty years, for the advantageous 
income of 5ool. a falary till then un- 
known in any Engliſh theatre. This was, 
indeed, to him an annual increaſe of 2001. 
but it muſt be confeſſed that Quin offered 
to remain in his old ſtation for a lefs ſum 
than that which Fleetwood offered to give 
him. But Rich refuſed the propoſal, and 
declared that no actor was worth more 
than 3ool. per annum. 

For ſome years, by the prudent ad- 
vice of the principal players, more eſpe- 
cially, I believe, of Mr. Charles Mack- 
lin, who was. the only player I ever heard 
of that made acting a ſcience, and the 


unremitted labours of him, Quin, Clive, 


Pritchard, and ſome others, the theatre 
at Drury-Lane was in a ſtate of con- 
ſiderable credit, and generally filled with 
the choiceſt company. But it was im- 
poſſible to reſtrain ſo irregular and ex- 


penſive a man as the patentee, in the 
bounds of prudence and economy. Af- 


ter he had happily been obliged to for- 
ſake the practice of high play, and had 


deſerted 
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deſerted Arthur's *, he was ſeized with an 
unaccountable paſſion for low diverſions, 
and took a ſtrange delight in the company 
of the meaneſt of the human ſpecies. This 
man of genteel addreſs and polite manners, 
conceived a peculiar fondneſs for the pro- 
feſſors of the art of boxing; his company 
was divided between ſturdy athletics and 
ridiculous buffoons; between Broughton, 
James, and Taylor, the moſt eminent of our 
boxers, and the tumblers of Sadler's-Wells ; 
the heroic combatants of Hockley in the 
Hole and the Bear-Garden, graced the 
patentee's levy almoſt every morning. 

Some time before Mr. Garrick's en- 
gagement with this manager, he had 
brought all the inhabitants of Sadler's- 
Wells upon his ſtage, and entertained the 
public with fights of tall monſters and 
contemptible rope-dancers. 

Such a conductor of a theatre was un- 
equal to the taſk of diſplaying to advan- 
tage the talents of a Garrick, or the humour 
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of a Clive; or, indeed, of furniſhing any 


rational entertainment for an enlightened 
public. The profits which aroſe from 
the acting of his beſt plays were appro- 
priated to his favourite amuſements ; the 
theatre was farmed to one Pierſon, his trea- 
ſurer, who had lent large ſums of money 
to the manager: this fellow conſidered 
the merits of the beſt actors in no other 


view than as they contributed to the pay- 


ment of his loan. The juſt and legal 
demands of the actors were treated by him 
with infolence and contempt. He was civil 
to Mr. Garrick, indeed, becauſe he hoped, 


by his acting, to get back the money he 


had riſqued upon the patent. 

In this diſtracted tate of F lectirand's 
management, the ill treatment of the 
players ſeemed to call aloud for redreſs. 


Bailiffs were often in poſſeſſion of the the- 


atre; and the properties, cloaths, and 
other ſtage ornaments of the comedians, 
were ſometimes ſeized upon by theſe low 
implements of the law. Many ridiculous 
conteſts and fooliſh ſquabbles between the 


actors 


f 
ö 
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actors and theſe licens'd harpies, might here 
be recorded for the reader's amuſement, 
I ſhall content myſelf with relating one of 
them. The hat of King Richard the 
Third, by being adorned with jewels of 
paſte, feathers, and other ornaments, ſeem- 
ed, to the ſheriff's officers, a prey worthy 
of their ſeizure; but honeſt Davy, Mr. 
Garrick's Welch ſervant, told them, they 
did not know what they were about; 
“For, look you,” ſaid Davy, © that hat 
belongs to the king.” The fellows ima- 
gining that what was meant of Richard 
the Third was ſpoken of George the Se- 
cond, reſigned their prey, though with 
ſome reluctance. 

Repeated but ineffectual applications 
were made to the patentee for removal 
of grievances, by Garrick, Macklin, Prit- 
chard, and others. It is true, he did 
not treat their remonſtrances with inſo- 
lence, as his treaſurer did; he liſtened 


to their addrefles with great calmneſs, as 


well as affability; he owned the juſ- 
ſtice of their repreſentations, and the 
"> POL; 3. -- F retitude 
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rectitude of their demands; he was moſt 
heartily ſorry, he proteſted, for what was 
paſt; and promiſed very ſolemnly to re- 
form every thing that was amiſs. Fleet- 
wood was ſo polite a man, and fo framed 
to deceive, by the moſt winning and gen- 
tle behaviour, always aſſuming ſuch an 
air of candour and ſelf - reproach, that 
it was impoſſible to leave him in anger. 


Fair promiſes frequently made, and as 


often broken, will tire out the moſt pa- 
tient tempers : the clamours of the actors, 
but eſpecially of thoſe who had no means 
of ſubſiſtence but their weekly income, 
were now ſo loud and urgent, that it be- 
came neceſſary to look about in earneſt 

for ſome means of ſubſtantial redreſs. 
About the end. of the ſummer 1743, 
the actors found leiſure to digeſt a plan 
for removing. the grievances under which 
they had ſo long patiently ſuffered. About 
a dozen of them, the chief of whom were 
Garrick, Macklin, Havard, Berry, Mrs. 
Pritchard and Mrs. Clive, Mills and his 
wife, and Blakes, entered into an aſſocia- 
tion, 
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tion, to which others were invited. A 
formal agreement was figned, in which 
they obliged themſelves not to accede 
to any terms which might be propoſed 
to them by the patentee, without the con- 


ſent of all the ſubſcribers. 


The players were in hopes that the lord 
chamberlain would be induced to grant 
them his favour and protection, and, in 
imitation of one of his predeceſſors, the 
witty and benevolent earl of Dorſet, (who 
reſcued Betterton, Mrs. Barry, and other 
aggrieved actors, from the tyranny and 
oppreſſion of Chriſtopher Rich, the old 
patentee of Drury-Lane playhouſe) grant 
them a licence or patent for acting plays 
at the Opera-houſe or elſewhere. They 
drew up a petition, in which they ſtated 
their grievances very exactly, and ſupported 
their claim to redreſs from a variety of facts 
which they offered to prove. 

Thedukeof Grafton, who was then cham- 


berlain, received the petition of the players 


with coldneſs; inſtead of examining into 
the merit of their complaints, he deſired to 
F 2 know 
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know the amount of their annual ſtipends. 
He was much ſurprized to be informed, 
that a man could gain, merely by playing, 
the yearly ſalary of 5ool. His grace ob- 
ſerved, that a near relation of his, who 
was then an inferior officer in the navy, 


| expoſed his life in behalf of his king and 


country for leſs than half that ſum. All 
attempts to convince the duke that juſ- 
tice and right were on the fide of the pe- 
titioners, were to no purpoſe. 

It requires but little art of reaſoning to 
confute the duke's argument ; his attempt 
to compare a principal actor's income with 


that of a ſubaltern officer, was very ill 


founded ; every gentleman that would wiſh 
to riſe in the fleet or the army, is obliged 
to go through the ſeveral gradations of 
preferment; but the midſhipman and the 
cadet both hope to riſe to the higheſt office 
which they can poſſibly attain. Beſides, 
genius ſteps beyond the tedious formalities 
of progreſſive ſervice and limited practice. 
Hawke, Howe and Keppel were forced 
to ſerve in the navy ſome time before they 

attained 


/ 
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attained to the rank of a lieutenant ; - Gar- 
rick, Clive and Cibber, from the firſt trial 
of their abilities, proved themſelves accom- 
pliſhed comedians, 

But I have reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the 
chamberlain had conceived a prejudice 
againſt the petition of the players, from 
the behaviour of Colley Cibber, who 
had ſome years before made a like effort 
to obtain a patent; and the glaring in- 
juſtice of the old man's requeſt had, per- 
haps, too much weight with the cham- 
berlain upon an occaſion very diſſimi- 
lar. 

In 1733 Colley Cibber ſold his ſhare in the 
patent of Drury-lane theatre to John High- 
more, Eſq; for a very conſiderable ſum of 
money *, Cibber, a few weeks or months 


* This gentleman, to gain a trifling wager at a 
coffee-houſe, had expoſed himſelf on Drury-Lane 
ſtage, in the part of Lothario; the patience of the 
audience, and the flattery of his friends, induced 
him to venture once more on a theatre, in the part of 
Torriſmond in the Spaniſh Friar—much to his diſre- 
putation. 


72 after 
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after he had ſigned and ſealed with Mr. 
Highmore, from the ſole pretence of his 
ſon Theophilus not being rewarded ac- 
cording to his merit by the purchaſer of 
the patent, ſollicited the duke of Grafton 
for a new grant in behalf of his ſon. The 
injury inten ted to Highmore by this new 
patent appeared ſo flagrant in the eyes of 
the chamberlain, who before had always 
looked upon Colley in a favourable light, 
and as a man who had often amuſed him in 
his hours of relaxation, and from thence 
had condeſcended to treat him with ſome 
degree of eaſy familiarity, that he rejected his 
petition with ſome marks of diſapprobation. 
Whilſt the players were buſy in gaining 
friends to their cauſe, and to promote their 
ſucceſs with the lord chamberlain, the 
patentee was not idle; he endeavoured to 
raiſe recruits amongſt all the itinerant 
actors in England. Before they proceeded 
to greater hoſtilities, each party ſtrove to 
juſtify their cauſe by appealing to the 
public from the preſs. Paul Whitehead, 
it is faid, drew his pen for the manager ; 

and 
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and William Guthrie, the hiſtorian; was 
the champion for Mr. Garrick . and his 
Party. 

Towards the middle of $optember the 
manager was determined to open his the- 
atre; but on muſtering his forces, he 
found himſelf ſo weak that he could ſcarce 
act any play whatever. But upon being 
joined by an uſeful adreſs, who,he ſuſ- 
pected to be gone over to the revolters, 
and by the aſſiſtance of ſome new-raiſed 
forces, he announced in his play-bills the 
Conſcious Lovers, for September the 2oth, 
the uſual time of beginning to act plays 
in the metropolis. | 

The compaſſion of the public, the 5 
fem of friends, and the ſpur of curioſity, 
concurred to bring together a pretty full 
audience; and the play, though but toler- 
ably acted, paſſed with applauſe. The 
conteſt between the manager and the ſe- 
ceders became ſoon very unequal. The 
latter found all applications for a new 
patent ineffectual. There was now no 
remedy left, but to agree with the ma- 

3 nager 
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nager upon the beſt terms that could be 
obtained. The matter ended, as it might 
have been foreſeen from the moment the 
chamberlain turned his back upon the 
players. Some of the principal actors, 


| 

| 1 and ſuch as were abſolutely neceſſary to 

WIT! the conducting of the theatrical machine, 
1610 were admitted to favour upon equal terms, 
11 | 


and were allowed the ſame annual ſtipends 
110 which they enjoyed before the ſeceſſion; 
10 | Others of leſs conſequence were abridged 
of half their income. 

The manager aſcribed this revolt of the 
players principatly to Mr. Macklin ; and 
him he determined to puniſh for his in- 
gratitude, for ſuch he termed his con- 
duct in this tranſaction. To the reſt, upon 
the terms I have related, he was recon- 
ciled; but eternal baniſhment from his 
theatre was the doom which he pro- 
nounced on the man who had been once 
his favourite adviſer, and his boſom friend. 
WH Macklin ſaw all the inconvenience which 
| I he muſt feel from this ſentence of his 
17 quondam patron being put into execution. 


He 
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He had no inclination to become the 
ſcape-goat in this buſineſs ; and he urged 
Mr. Garrick to perfect the articles of 
their agreement, by which it was cove- 
nanted, that neither of the contracting par- 
ties ſhould accommodate matters with the 
patentee without a comprehenſion of the 
other. 


Mr. Garrick could not but acknowledge 
the juſtice of Macklin's plea; he declared 


that he was ready to do all in his power 
to fulfil his agreement; but as the ma- 
nager continued obſtinate in his reſolution 
to exclude Mr. Macklin, it could not rea- 
ſonably be expected that he ſhould, by an 


obſtinate perſeverance in a deſperate con- 


teſt, greatly injure his own fortune, and 
abſolutely be the means of ſtarving eight 
or ten people, whoſe fate depended on his 
accommodating the diſpute with Fleet- 
wood. He offered Mr. Macklin a ſum 
to be paid weekly out of his income, for 
a certain time, till the manager could be 
brought into better temper, or he ſhould 


have it in his own power to provide for 
him- 
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himſelf in a manner ſuitable to his rank in 
the theatre. He obtained a promiſe of Mr. 
Rich to give Mrs. Macklin a weekly ſalary 
of 31. Theſe propoſals were ſtrenuouſly 
tejected by Macklin, who perſiſted in his 
claim of Mr. Garrick's abſolutely fulfilling 
the tenor of their compact. 

Mr. Garrick, notwithſtanding the perſe- 
verance of Macklin, accepted Fleetwood's 
propoſals, and entered into covenant with 
him, for that ſeaſon, at a very conſiderable 
income, I believe 6 or 700ol. 

Mr. Garrick's appearance in the part of 
Bays in the Rehearſal was previouſly an- 
nounced in the play-bills and the news- 
papers. In the mean time both parties 
prepared for war; the one to aſſault with 
vehemence, the other to repel with violence. 
A large party, with Dr. Barrowby at their 
head, eſpouſed the cauſe of Macklin ; their 
reaſons were certainly very ſpecious. . They 
ſaid, it was not only a great hardſhip, 
but an act of injuſtice, to deprive ſo va- 
luable an actor as Macklin of the means 
of ſupporting himſelf and family, for a 
Ls matter 
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matter of mere reſentment ; nor ought the 
public to abandon a man whole acting they 
ſo much approved ; one too who, by his 
excellent leſſons, was continually increaſing 
the number of good comedians. That in 
a general act of indemnity, he alone ſhould 


be exempted, was a matter of peeviſh ma- 


levolence in the patentee, in which he 
ought not to be indulged. Pens were 
drawn now, as before, in ſupport of the 
two parties. A pamphlet was publiſhed 


in behalf of Mr. Macklin, which has been 


aſcribed to Corbyn Morris ; it was allowed, 
by the anſwerer, to be well written, and to 
contain in it a great charm of words. 
I have authority to ſay, that Mr. Morris 


was not the author of that pamphlet, 


which, indeed, is well written; but its 
merit conſiſts in the cloſeneſs of reaſoning 


from authenticity of facts. And it may, 


perhaps, with more truth, be attributed to 
Mr. Macklin himſelf, who likewiſe ad- 
dreſſed the public in a very ſhort and ju- 
dicious appeal, which was diſtributed to 
the ſpectators of the Rehearſal; in this 

| os 
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he endeavoured to invalidate Mr. Fleet- 
wood's accuſation of ingratitude. Mr. 
Guthrie offered himſelf to be the advo- 
cate on the other ſide. The patentee, who 
truſted more to the arm of fleſh than the 
ableſt defence of the greateſt writer, was 
now determined to try the courage of his 
friends of Hockley in the Hole. They 
and their aſſociates were diſtributed in 
great plenty in the pit and galleries, armed 
with ſticks and bludgeons, with poſitive 
order from their commanding officer, to 
check the zeal of Macklin's friends by the 
weightieſt arguments in their power. When 
the curtain drew up, the playhouſe ſhewed 
more like a bear-garden than a theatre- 
royal. The ſea, in a ſtorm, was not more 
loud and boiſterous than the various nozſes 
which iſſued from the pit, galleries, and 
boxes. 

As ſoon as Mr. Garrick entered, he 
bowed very low ſeveral times, and with 
the moſt ſubmiſhve action entreated to be 
heard. He was faluted with loud hifles, 
and continual cries of © Off! off! off! 

Peas 
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Peas were thrown upon the ſtage, to 


Mr. render walking on it inſecure and dan- 
vo. IM gerous. 

vho The contending parties ſtrove as much 
the to annoy one another, as the mob at elec- 
Vas tions, who eſpouſe the cauſe of different 
his candidates. During the firſt night of this 
ey ſtruggle for victory, nothing was heard but 
in hiſſes, groans, cat-calls, and all manner of 
ed uncommon and outrageous clamour and 
Ve uproar. All Mr. Garrick's attempts to 
80 pacify them were rejected with outrage. 

he This theatrical tempeſt laſted two nights. 
_ The obſtinacy of the manager at length 
ed prevailed; the ardor of Macklin's party 
BY began to relax; the univerſal inclination 
re to ſee Mr. Garrick act got the aſcendant 
88 over all oppoſition, and put a period to the 


d diſturbance. The trouble and anxiety 
| which Garrick brought upon himſelf, du- 
ring this difagreeable conteſt, proceeded 
h from a conduct which, in a greater or leſs i 
degree, purſued him through life ; the pre- 
Cipitancy of his temper often hurried him | 
into engagements, which he either could, 
or 
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or would not, and, indeed, ſometimes, 
ought not, to fulfil. 

believe it was during this winter of 
1743, that Mr. Garrick became acquainted 
with Mr. Pitt, afterwards earl of Chatham, 
and lord Lyttleton, who continued ever 
after to treat him as their friend and com- 
panion. The firſt addreſſed him in a po- 
etical epiſtle, quoted in the appendix to this 
narrative. The other paid him very ele- 
gant and juſt compliments upon his acting, 
in his Dialogues of the Dead. 

Theſe great perſons had taken upon them- 
ſelves the patronage of Thompſon's Tan- 
cred and Sigiſmunda; under their direc- 
tion and influence it was acted at Drury- 


lane. The parts were diſpoſed of to great 


advantage, to Garrick, Sherridan, Delane, 
Mrs. Cibber and Miſs Budgell, the natural 
daughter of the famous Euſtace Budgell, 
who, above 35 years fince, threw himſelf 
into the Thames. This unhappy man had en- 
deavoured, it is ſaid, to prevail on his daugh- 
ter to go in the boat with him, the day on 
which he was drowned. Miſs Budgell was 

of 
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of very low ſtature ; but her underſtanding 
was good, her ear critically nice, and her 


yoice muſical ; ſhe ſpoke with propriety and 


ſenfibility. Miſs Budgell died about twenty- 
five years fince at Bath. 

The two great ſtateſmen; Pitt and Lyttle- 
ton, attended the rehearſal of Tancred and 
Sigiſmunda with great aſſiduity; they had 


a a ſincere value for the amiable author. Their 


inſtructions were heard by the players with 
great reſpect, and embraced with implicit 


confidence. The play was well acted in 
all its parts ; but its ſucceſs depended chiefly 


upon the two principal characters, acted by 
Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Cibber, who were 
formed by nature for the illuſtration of 
each others talents. In their perſons they 
were both ſomewhat below the middle 
fize. He was, though ſhort, well made; 
ſhe, though in her form not graceful, 
and ſcarcely genteel, was, by the ele- 
gance of her manner and ſymmetry of her 
features rendered very attractive. From ſimi- 
larity of complexion, ſize and countenance, 
they could have been eaſily ſuppoſed bro- 

ther 
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ther and ſiſter; but in the powerful expreſ- 
ſion of the paſſions, they ſtill approached 
to a nearer reſemblance. He was maſter of 
all the paſſions, but more particularly happy 
in the exhibition of parts where anger, re- 
ſentment, diſdain, horror, deſpair and mad- 
neſs, predominated. In love, grief and ten- 
derneſs, ſhe greatly excelled all competitors; 
and was alſo unrivalled in the more ardent 
emotions of jealous love and frantic rage, 
which ſhe expreſſed with a degree of ſenſi- 
bility in voice, look, and action, that ſhe 
never failed to draw tears from the moſt 
unfeeling. 


CHAP. 
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HA. K. 


Fleetwood ſells the remaining term of bis 


patent, which is purchaſed by two bankers — 
Mr. James Lacy admitted a third ſharer — 
Mr. Garrick's ſecond voyage to Dublin — 
Mr. Sheridan's ſucceſs in acting — He ob- 
liges Quin to leave Dublin — Meſſrs. She- 


ridan and Garrick joint managers — Their 


ſucceſs —Mr. Barry's firſt acting, and re- 


ception from the audience— Mr. Garrick 


returns to England — Plays at Mr. Rich's 


theatre, and ſhares the profits with the 
manager. 


N the year 1744 Mr. Fleetwood grew 


tired with a manner of living which 


brought with it nothing but continual vexa- 
tion and anxiety ; perpetually harraſſed 
with the importunate claims of a hundred 
creditors, he ſuffered the painful ſenſation 
of being obliged to make his houſe a place of 
confinement ; he was at laſt prevailed upon 
to advertiſe the remaining term of his patent, 
which was then reduced to about three or 
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four years, with a view to pay off his moſt 


preſſing incumbrances, that he might be 
enabled to retire to ſome place on the conti- 
nent, where he could live decently on the 
fhipwreck of his fortune. Two bankers, 
Green and Amber, became the purchaſers, 
and admitted Mr. James Lacy to a third 
ſhare, on condition that he would undertake 
the management of the theatre, and mort- 
gage his portion of the patent till the pro- 
fits ſhould have empowered him to diſ- 
charge the debt. 

The ſum they paid for their morſel of 
the patent was 3, 200l. Mr. Garrick, I 
believe, was invited to accede to the treaty, 
in any manner which he thought agreeable : 
but he ſaw the precarious ſituation of the 
theatre at that time, and did not care to 
rilk his fortune and his labour at fo alarm- 
ing a period, when England was threatned 
with a rebellion, which was then actually 
broken out in Scotland. He was deter- 
mined to pay a ſecond viſit to Ireland. 

Mr. Lacy was extremely offended at 
Mr. Garrick's refuſing to play at Drury- 


lane, 
» 
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lane, and wrote to the proprietors of the 
Dublin theatre, in ſuch terms, relating 
to his engagement there, as gave Mr. Gar- 
rick great offence. 

But theſe proprietors had, by a formal 
writing, given the entire management of 
the Dublin ſtage to Mr. Thomas Sheri- 
dan, the ſon of Dr. Thomas Sheridan, 
the friend of the celebrated Dean Swift. 
This gentleman, either led by his own 
inclination, or invited by the example and 
ſucceſs of Mr. Garrick, reſolved to try his 
talent for acting on the Iriſh theatre, about a 
year after Mr. Garrick had ſtept on the Lon- 
don theatre. His attempts were anſwer- 
able to the moit ardent expectations of him- 
ſelf and friends. So great was his influence 
over the Dublin audience, that Quin, who 
arrived in that city, during the firſt warm 
glow of Mr. Sheridan's proſperity, with an 
intention to act a certain number of charac- 
ters, and put a handſome ſum of money in 
his pocket, (a cuſtom which he had often 
practiſed) was obliged to quit that metro- 
polis with diſguſt, if not diſgrace. He was 
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told by the proprietors that all the acting 
days, during the remainder of the winter, 
were engaged to the new actor. 

In 1743, Mr. Sheridan had acted ſeveral 
parts at Drury-lane, and a ſort of competi- 
tion, or rivalſhip, was ſet up between him 
and Mr. Garrick, by officious friends: 
this occaſioned a quarrel between them, 
which was unreconciled when Sheridan 
left London. However, he knew and 
acknowledged the worth of Mr. Garrick ; 
and as ſoon as he heard of his intention to 
viſit Ireland, he wrote him a letter to this 
purpoſe, That he was then ſole manager 


of the Iriſh ſtage, and ſhould be very happy 


to ſee him in Dublin; he would give him 
all advantages and encouragement which he 
could in reaſon expect.“ In ſhort, he made 
an offer, to divide all profits with him, from 


their united repreſentation, after deducting 


the incurred expences. He told him, at 
the ſame time, that he muſt expect nothing 
from his friendſhip, for he owed him none; 
but all that the beſt actor had a right to 
command, he might be very certain ſhould 
be granted. N Mr. 
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Mr. Garrick was at colonel Wyndham's 
when he received this letter; after looking 
it over, he put it into the colonel's hand, 
ſaying, This is the oddeſt epiſtle I ever 


ſaw in my life.” It may be an odd one, 


(the colonel replied, after he had peruſed it) 


but it 1s ſurely a very honeſt one; I ſhould 
certainly depend upon a man that treated me 
with that openneſs and ſimplicity of heart.” 

When Mr, Garrick arrived at Dublin, 
he ſoon had a meeting with Mr. Sheridan, 
who offered to fulfil his promiſe of ſharing 
profit and loſs; but the former inſiſted upon a 
{tipulated ſum for playing during the winter. 
The other objected to the demand, and per- 
ſiſted in his firſt propoſal, which, he ſaid, 
was molt reaſonable, for then he would re- 
ceive as much money as he earned, and 
others would not be loſers, when he, per- 


haps, might be the only gainer. After ſome 


little diſpute, (which Sheridan decided by 
taking out his watch and inſiſting upon an 
anſwer in a few minutes) Mr. Garrick ſub- 
mitted. The principal characters were di- 
vided between them; ſometimes they ated 
parts of importance alternately, ſuch as 


G 3 Hamlet, 
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Hamlet, and Richard the Third. To give 
a peculiar ſtrength to the tragedy of 
Othello, they for ſeveral nights ated the 
parts of the Moor and Iago, by turns. 
The Iriſh theatre this year was more ſplen- 
did and more frequented than uſual. 

Lord Cheſterfield, then lord lieutenant, 
beſpoke plays very frequently ; but tho' he 
was very gracious to Mr. Sheridan, and often 
admitted his viſits at the caſtle, he took 
not the leaſt notice of Mr. Garrick ; nay, 
when they both waited on him with candles 
in their hands, on the night of Mr. Garrick's 
benefit, he ſpoke very kindly to Sheridan, 
but did not even return the ſalute of the 
other. It C ems his lordſhip, when in Ire- 
land, had a mind to convince the people of 
that kingdom, that his heart was intirely 
Iriſh, When reſiding at Dublin, he gave in- 
timation that he would encourage Mr. She- 
r:dan's plan of an academy to teach oratory, in 
theſe very expreſſive words, Never let the 
thought of your oratorial inſtitution go out of 
your mind.“ But when Mr. Sheridan, ſome 
few years afterwards, waited upon him in 


London, with an expectation that he would 
fulfil 


Yr 
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fulfil his promiſe, and be one of his great 
patrons in his intended fcheme, he received 
him coldly, and gave him a guinea, as his 
ſole contribution to an oratorical academy. 
During the management of the Dublin 
ſtage by Garrick and Sheridan, a genius 
ſtarted up, whoſe eminence in heroic cha- 
raters, and whoſe excellence in ſcenes of 
love, tenderneſs, and all the mingled paſ- 
ſions of the ſoul, has been greatly and juſtly 
celebrated. Barry was certainly one of the 
moſt pathetic lovers of the Engliſh ſtage, 


and I ſuppoſe not inferior to Montford, ſo 


highly praiſed by Colley Cibber. 

Othello was the character in which Barry 
choſe to give the earlieſt proof of his genius 
for acting. After much allowance made to 
a raw and unexperienced adventurer, with 
the terrors of a firſt night's performance, all 
the criticks with one conſent declared, they 
had never ſeen, on that ſtage, ſuch a noble 


firſt eſſay, nor ſuch an early promiſe of fu- 


ture excellence. Mr. Lacy, manager of 


 Drury-lane theatre, who went on purpoſe 


to Dublin to raiſe forces for Drury-lane 
G & theatre, 
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theatre, was preſent at Barry's Othello, and 
immediately hired him at a very conſiderable 
income. Mr. Garrick was ſo pleaſed with 
this actor's merit, that he bore teſtimony to 
it in ſeveral letters which he wrote to his 
friends in London; aſſuring them, that he 
was the beſt lover he had ever ſeen on the 
ſtage. 

Satiated with careſſes from all ranks of 
people, and after having conſiderably added 
to his ſtock of money, Mr. Garrick left 
Ireland, and arrived in London May 1746. 

Mr. Rich was perſuaded by his friends 
to ſeize the favourable opportunity of cloſing 
his theatrical campaign with eclat, with ad- 
vantage to himſelf, as well as honour and 
emolument to Mr. Garrick, by bargaining 
with him to act five or ſix nights, and to 
ſhare the profits. This manager had no 
objection to getting a round ſum of money, 
but he wiſhed not to obtain it through the 
medium of Mr. Garrick's acting: however, 
his intereſt ſtared him ſo broadly in the face, 
that he condeſcended to put ſome hundreds 
of pounds in his pocket, through a channel 


which he diſlſiked. 


Frederick, 
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Frederick, prince of Wales, commanded 


three plays, for the entertainment of his 


brother-in-law, the prince of Heſſe; two 
of which were Othello and the Stratagem. 


CHAP x; 


Revolution in the theatrical world--- Garrich, 
Quin, Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. Pritchard, at 
Covent-garden--- Barry, Mrs. Woffington, 
Macklin, and Mrs. Clive, at Drury-lane--= 
Character of Fehn Rich and James Lacy--- 
The riſe of pantomime---The different ſucceſs 
of the theatres. 


N 1747, the public was entertained with 

a larger portion of theatrical emulation, 
and a greater diſplay of hiſtrionical abilities, 
than uſual. Quin had withdrawn himſelf 
from the ſtage for more than a year. In a 
poem of his friend James Thompſon, cal- 
led the Caſtle of Indolence, publiſhed about 
this period, he was reminded of his inac- 
tivity, and called upon, under the name of 
Eſopus, to rouſe himſelf, and ſhake off his 
love of eaſe. Mrs, Cibber, notwithſtand- 
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ing the conſtant wiſhes of the public to ſee 
her, had been unemployed for ſome time. 
Upon Mr. Garrick's arrival from Ireland, 
the principal players ſeemed to have laid 
aſide their inactivity ; they all manifeſted 
an uncommon ardour to exert their abilities 
to the utmoſt. 

The managers of Drury-lane and Covent- 
garden, (John Rich, Eſq; and Mr. James 
Lacy) were men ſo very different in their 
tempers, that before I relate the principal 
incidents of the enſuing ſeaſon, I will en- 
deavour to give the reader ſome idea of 
their characters. 


John Rich, the ſon of Chriſtopher Rich, 


formerly patentee of Drury-lane theatre, 


ſeems to have imbibed, from his very early 
years, a diſlike of the people with whom 


he was obliged to live and converſe. We 


are told, that his father wiſhed rather to 
acquire wealth by French dancers, Italian 
ſingers, and every other exotic exhibition, 


than by the united {kill of the moſt accom- 


pliſned comedians. The ſon inherited the 
ſame odd taſte, for being left by his father 


in 8 joint poſſeſſion of the patent with his 
brother 
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brother Chriſtopher, and after having inef- 


| fee 


me. 
ind, fectually tried his talent for acting in the part 
laid of the Earl of Eſſex, and ſome other impor- 
ſted tant character, he applied himſelf to the 
ties ſtudy of pantomimical repreſentation. In 
this he was happily very fortunate. He 
ent- formed a kind of harlequinade, very differ- 
mes ent from that which is ſeen at the opera 
heir comique in Paris, where harlequin and all 
pal the characters ſpeak, and a kind of droll 
en- farce, full of ridiculous incidents, and cer- 
of tain bon mots, called naivetcs, keep the 
audience in continual laughter. In the firſt . 
ch, years of his management at Lincoln's-inn- 
re, fields theatre, Mr. Rich ſtruggled with a 
rly great many difficulties : he was very young 
om and unexperienced, and the governing 
Ve players, Bullock, Keen, and others, con- 
to ſidered him as one very unfit to give laws 
ian to them, and manage the buſineſs of a 
n, theatre. The ill fortune of the new houſe, 
n- which was opened in oppoſition to the well 
he eſtabliſhed company of Drury-lane, contri- 


buted not a little to heighten the uſual diſ- 
guſt of the patentee and his actors. 
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To retrieve the credit of his theatre, 
Rich created a ſpecies of dramatic com- 
poſition unknown to this, and, I believe, 
to any other country, which he called a 
pantomime. It conſiſted of two parts; 
one ſerious, and the other comic : by the 
help of gay ſcenes, fine habits, grand 
dances, appropriated muſic, and other deco- 
rations, he exhibiteda ſtory from Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoſis, or ſome other fabulous hiſtory, 
Between the pauſes or acts of this ſerious re- 
preſentation he interwove a comic fable con- 
fiſting chiefly of the courtſhip of Har- 
lequin and Columbine, with a variety of 
ſurpriſing adventures and tricks, which 
were produced by the magic wand of Har- 
lequin; ſuch as the ſudden transforma- 
tion cf palaces and temples to huts and 
cottages; of men and women into wheel- 
barrows and joint- ſtools; of trees turned 
to houſes; colonades to beds of tulips; and 
mechanics ſhops into ſerpents and of- 
triches. It would be idle to dwell long 
upon a ſubject which almoſt every body 
is as familiar with as the writer. 
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It is a very ſingular circumſtance, that 


ol all the pantomimes which Rich brought 


on the ſtage, from the Harlequin Sorcerer, 
in the year 1717, to the laſt which was 
exhibited a year before his death, which 
fell out in 1761, there was ſcarce one which 
failed to pleaſe the public, who teſtified 
their approbation of them forty or fifty 
nights ſucceſſively. And, in ſpight of all the 
rhetoric of Colley Cibber in his Apology for 
his Life, andſome graver critics, the panto- 
mime is a kind of ſtage entertainment 
which will always give more delight to a 
mixed company than the beſt farce that 
can be written. 

Mr. Lacy, the rival of Mr. Rich, was 
a man of good underſtanding, uncultivated 


by education; his notions of buſineſs were 


clear, and his obſervations on men and man- 
ners judicious ; he was liberal in his ſenti- 
ments, though rough and ſometimes boiſte- 
rous in his language; he was one whom no 
repulſes of fortune, or checks of diſappoint- 
ment, could intimidate or divert from his 
purpoſe. By a ſucceſſion of ſchemes he 
endeavoured to attain afluence and inde- 

pendence. 
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pendence. The firſt token of his pro- 
ſperity he owed to his projecting the Ro- 
tunda of Ranelagh, about forty years 
ſince, which gained him the ſum of 4000l, 
This building is a ſtanding monument 
of his taſte and ingenuity. His being 
appointed manager for the bankers, who 
purchaſed the remainder of Mr. Fleet- 
wood's patent, with a third of his own, 
advanced him till higher to public notice; 
and the misfortunes of theſe men, owing 
perhaps to an utter deſertion of theatrical en- 
tertainments, in the year of the Scotch rebel- 
lion in 1745, were occaſionally the making 
of his fortune; for having (during the time 


he was a manager) frequently attended the 


duke of Grafton, then lord chamberlain, in 
his hunting parties, he ſo far ingratiated 
himſelf in his grace's favour, that he after- 
wards, at the expiration of the old patent, 
obtained on very reaſonable terms a new one; 
the half of which Mr. Garrick purchaſed, 

Mr. Lacy was active and enterpriſing. 
He brought Barry from Ireland, and, at 
the ſame time, ſecured Macklin, Yates, 
Berry, Beard, Neale, Taſwell, Mrs. Clive, 

Mrs, 
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Mrs. Woffington, Mr. and Mrs. Giffard, 
and others. He appeared fo formidable to 
Rich, that by the advice of his counſellors 
he immediately entered into a treaty with 
Mr. Garrick, Mr. Quin, and Mrs. Cibber. 
Mrs. Pritchard, Meſſrs. Woodward, Chap- 
man, Hippiſley, and Mrs. Green he had 
already bound to himſelf by articles. 

It is not, perhaps, more difficult to ſettle 
the covenants of a league between mighty 
monarchs, than to adjuſt the preliminaries 


of a treaty in which the high and potent 


princes and princeſſes of a theatre are the 
parties. Mr. Garrick and Mr. Quin had 
too much ſenſe and temper to ſquabble 
about trifles. After one or two previous 
and friendly meetings, they ſelected ſuch 


characters as they intended to act without 


being obliged to join in the ſame play. 
Some parts were to be acted by them al- 
ternately, particularly Richard the Third 
and Othello. The great difficulty lay in 
chuſing ſuch plays as they might both ap- 
pear in to advantage. The following parts 
they conſented, as far as I can recollect, 
to act together. Lothario and Horatio 
in 
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in the Fair Penitent ; in Jane Shore, Haf- 
tings and Gloſter; in Henry the Fourth, 
(firſt part) Hotſpur and Falſtaff; in the 
Diſtreſſed Mother, Oreſtes, Garrick ; Pyrr- 
hus, Quin; and, I believe, Brutus and 
Caſſius in Julius Cæſar. I have ſeen the 
character of Caſſius accurately delineated 
in Mr. Garrick's own hand-writing, which 
he had extracted from Bayle, and it is very 
probable that he had given his conſent to 
act the part; but that, on ſerious reflec- 
tion, he had renounced his intention, as 
the weight of applauſe, in the much ad- 
mired ſcene between theſe great men in the 
fourth act of the play, muſt have fallen to 
the ſhare of Brutus. There was another 
reaſon for rejecting Caſſius, which, in all 
probability, had its force with ham; he 
would never willingly put on the Roman 
| 1 

r. Quin ſoon found, that his competi- 
tion ob. Mr. Garrick, whoſe reputation was 
hourly increafing, whilſt his own was on 
the decline, would ſoon become ineffec- 


tual, His Richard the Third could ſcarce 
draw 
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draw together a decent appearance of com- 
pany in the boxes, and he was, with ſome 


difficulty, tolerated in the part, when Gar- 


rick acted the ſame character to crowded 
houſes, and with very great applauſe. 


The town had often wiſhed to ſee theſe 


great actors fairly matched in two charac- 
ters of almoſt equal importance. The 
Fair Penitent preſented an opportunity to 
diſplay their ſeveral merits, though it mult 
be owned, that the balance was as much 
in favour of Quin, as the advocate of vir- 
tue is ſuperior in argument to the defender 
of profligacy. 

The ſhouts of applauſe, when Horatio 


and Lothario met on the ſtage together in 


the ſecond act, were ſo loud, and ſo of- 

ten repeated, before the audience permit- | 
ted them to ſpeak, that the combatants 
ſeemed to be diſconcerted. It was ob- 


ſerved that Quin changed colour, and 
Garrick ſeemed to be embarraſſed; ana, 
it muſt be owned, that theſe actors were 
never leſs maſters of themſelves, than 
on the firſt night of the conteſt for pre- 
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eminence. Quin was too proud to own 
his feelings on the occaſion; but Mr. 
Garrick was heard to ſay, Faith, I be- 
lieve Quin was as much frightened as my- 
ſelf.” 8 
The play was repeatedly acted, and 
with conſtant applauſe, to very brilliant 
audiences; nor is it to be wondered at; 
for, beſides the novelty of ſeeing the two 
rival actors in the ſame tragedy, the Fair 
Penitent was admirably played by Mrs. 
Cibber. 
Notwithſtanding the evident diſparity 
ariſing from one actor's pleading the cauſe of 
truth and virtue, and the other being enga- 
ged on the fide of profligacy and libertiniſm, 
Mr. Quin was, in the opinion of the beſt 
judges, fairly defeated : by ſtriving to do 
too much, he miſſed the mark at which 
he aimed. The character of Horatio is 
compounded of deliberate courage, warm 
friendſhip, and cool contempt of inſ lence. 
The laſt Quin had, in a ſuperior degree, 
but could not riſe to an equal expreſſion 
of the other two. The ftrong emphaſis 
which 
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which he ſtamped on almoſt every word 
in a line, robbed the whole of that eaſe 
and graceful familiarity which ſhould have 
accompanied the elocution and action of a 
man who is calmly chaſtiſing à vain and in- 
ſolent boaſter. 

When Lothario gave Horatio the chal- 
lenge, Quin, inſtead of accepting it in- 
ſtantaneouſly, with the determined and 
unembarraſſed brow of ſuperior bravery, 
made a long pauſe, and dragged out the 
words, 


ce ['i meet thee there | 


in ſuch a manner as to make it appear ab- 
ſolutely ludicrous. He pauſed ſo long 
before he ſpoke, that ſomebody, it was ſaid, 
called out from the gallery © Why don't 
you tell the gentleman whether you will 
meet him or not? 

When the ſame actors came on the ſtage 
in Jane Shore, Haſtings is ſo viſibly ſu- 
perior in every part of excellence to Gloſ- 


ter, who is a kind of baſtard Richard the 


Third, that it would be unfair to inſiſt upon 
3 | Mr. 
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Mr. Garrick's pre-eminence in the play. 
Indeed Mr. Quin, in acting a part ſo be- 
low his rank in the theatre, proved him- 
ſelf a good commonwealths-man, and a 
better friend to his employer than himſelf. 
This character of Gloſter, he uſed to call 
one of his whiſker parts. 

In Shakeſpeare's Henry the Fourth Quin's 
_ Falſtaff had greatly the advantage of Gar- 
rick's Hotſpur. I have elſewhere * endea- 


voured to prove why Hotſpur was a part 
which Mr. Garrick ſhould not have choſen. 


Indeed his judgment ſoon ſaw the impro-" 
priety of his acting it, and he never re- 


ſumed the part after he had played it a 
few nights. Such was the general fatis- 
faction which Quin gave the public in 
Falſtaff, that though Mr. Garrick was 
taken ill after the fifth night of his acting 
Hotſpur, the play was not interrupted : 
Mr. Havard was his ſucceſſor, during the 
remainder of the time it was acted. Ha- 
vard, though not a powerful, was yet not an 
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unpleaſing actor; and his general atten- 
tion to buſineſs, and amiable charac- 
ter, recommended him powerfully to the 


good-will of the audience. The play was 
acted very often. The ſucceſs of the Lying 


Valet and Lethe, induced Mr. Garrick to 
try his fortune once more as a writer; and 
Miſs in her Teens was the produce of his 
muſe ; a farce, in which cowardice and 


effeminacy are ſo happily contraſted, and 


agreeably ridiculed, that it will, for a long 
time, maintain its ground in the theatre. 
This petite piece was ated a great num- 
ber of nights. Mr. Quin was called upon 
to play ſome of his characters during its re- 
preſentation. He complicd at firſt, but ſoon 


after repented : he ſwore that he would 
not hold up the tail of any farce. Nor- 


{hall he,” ſaid Mr. Garrick, when he was 
told what Quin had faid ; “ will give 
him a month's holidays.” He picked out 
of the prompter's liſt of plays all ſuch as 
could be ated without Quin, and were 
not ſuppoſed to have any internal ſtrength 
to draw company of themſelves. To theſe 
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Miſs in her Teens was tacked every night 
for above a month, or five weeks. Quin 
would ſometimes, during the run of the 
farce, pay a viſit to the theatre; but on 
being told that the houſe was crowded, 
he would give a ſignificant growl, and 
withdraw. 

Dr. Hoadley, in his comedy of the Suſ- 
picious Huſband, ſhewed Mr. Garrick in 
a new and very advantageous light. Ran- 
ger is a young fellow vicious by cuſtom, 
and irregular through faſhion ; but honeſt, 
benevolent, and humane, from temper and 
inclination. The various fituations of this 
character ariſing from many happy em- 
barraſſments, produced infinite entertain- 
ment, and brought Rich a great number 
of audiences, Mr. Garrick wrote the pro- 
logue and epilogue. Mr. Quin was offered 


the part of the Suſpicious Huſband, which 


he refufed : he had the mortification to ſee 


an inferior actor, Bridgewater, much ad- 


mired and applauded in it. Quin paid 
him an aukward compliment upon his ſuc- 
ceſs in the part. 

The 
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The great run of company to Covent- 
garden left Drury-lane in a ſtate of infe- 
riority and deſpondency. Mr. Lacy knew 
that the poſſeſſion of a patent was of little 
avail without the power to make it advan- 
tageous to him. He ſaw that the great 
theatrical loadſtone was Mr. Garrick, who 
could, without the aſſiſtance of any great 
actors, always draw after him the beſt com- 
pany, and fill the boxes. Lacy having too, 
about this time, prevailed on the duke of 
Grafton to promiſe a renewal of the Drury- 
lane patent, he wiſely thought, the beſt 
way to ſecure ſo valuable an acquiſition as 
Mr. Garrick, would be to offer him the 
moiety of it. This he well knew was a 
propoſition worthy of acceptance, and, in 
caſe he cloſed with the offer, would render 
the other moiety of greater value to himſelf 
than the whole would be without ſuch a 
partner. | 

The tender of ſo confiderable and valu- 
able a thing as the half of a patent, was 
by no means unpleaſing to Mr. Garrick ; 
he conſulted his friends, who all adviſed 
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him to purchaſe it on reaſonable terms. 
For the moderate ſum of eight thouſand 
pounds, he became joint-patentee of Drury- 
lane theatre with Mr. Lacy. This tranſ- 
action was finiſhed to the ſatisfaction of both 
parties, about tie end of March, or be- 
ginning of April, 1747. 

Mr. Rich, though he was viſibly ac- 
quiring very large property by ſuch a con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion of good houſes, and prin- 
cipally by the means of his actors, did not 


ſeem to enjoy or underſtand the happineſs 
of his ſituation. It was imagined, by thoſe _ 


who knew his humour beſt, that he would 
have been better pleaſed to ſee his great 
comedians ſhew away to empty benches, 
that he might have had an opportunity to 
mortify their pride, by bringing out a new 
pantomime, and drawing the town after his 
raree-ſhow. Often would he take a peep 


at the houſe through the curtain, and as. 


often, from diſappointment and diſguſt, 
ariſing from the view of a full audience, 
break out into the following expreſſions ! 

« What, 
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« What, are you there! well, much good 
may it do you!“ | 

Though he might have eafily fixed Mr. 
Garrick in his ſervice, long before he had 
bargained for a ſhare of Drury-lane pa- 
tent, he gave himſelf no concern, when he 
was told of a matter ſo fatal to his intereſt; 
he rather ſeemed to conſider it as a re- 
leaſe from a diſagreeable engagement, and 
conſoled himſelf with mimicking the great 
actor. It was a ridiculous ſight to ſee the 
old man upon his knees repeating Lear's 
curſe to his daughters, after Garrick's man- 
ner, as he termed, it; while ſome of the 
players, who ſtood round him, gave him 
loud applauſes, and others, though they 
were obliged to join in the general accia- 
mation, heartily pitied his folly, and deſ- 
piſed his ignorance. 

I am authoriſed to aſſert, that the 
profits arifing from plays at Covent-gar- 
den theatre, from September 1746, to the 
end of May 1747, amounted to cight thou- 
ſand five hundred pounds. And let no 
man think this an exorbitant ſum, which 

was 
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was carned by a Garrick, in conjunction 
with many excellent comedians, when it 


can be proved, that in one year, after pay- 
mg all expences, eleven thouſand pounds 


were the produce of Mr. Mattocks (the 
ſtrawman's) agility, added to the inferior 
talents of the players, at the ſame houſe, 
fome few years after. 


CHAP. 
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' CHAP. XI. 


The managers divide their ſeveral provinces 
Mr. Garrick's particular emoluments --= 
Mr. Rich deſerted by the beſt part of his 
company, who engage themſelves to Mr. Lacy 
and Mr. Garrick --- Prologue on opening 
Drury-lane theatre --- Revival of Every 
Man in his Humour Macbeth as origi- 
nally written --- Romeo and Juliet acted at 
both theatres. 


A /TR. Garrick and Mr. Lacy divided 
15 the buſineſs of the theatre in ſuch a 
manner, as not to incroach upon each other's 
province. Mr. Lacy took upon him the care 
of the wardrobe, the ſcenes and the œco- 
nomy of the houſhold, while Mr. Garrick 
regulated the more important buſineſs of 
treating with authors, hiring actors, diſtri- 
buting parts in plays, ſuperintending of 
rehearſals, &c. Beſides the profits accru- 10 
ing from his half ſhare, he was allowed an ö ll 
income of 5001, for his acting, and ſome _ 1 
particular — | 
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particular emoluments for altering plays, 


farces, &c. 

Such was the confidence which the play- 
ers had in Mr. Garrick's abilities, that he 
had his choice of the moſt eminent amongſt 
them, except Mr. Quin, who retired to 
Bath. Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber, and 
many others, immediately entered into 
articles with the patentees of Drury-lane. 
Rich was almoſt deſerted, and I believe did 
not recover from his ſurprize and inactivity 
till very late in the ſeaſon, when he brought 
out a favourite piece of mummery that drew 
vaſt crouds to it. 

September 2cth, Mr. Garrick opened the 
playhouſe of Drury-lane, and ſpoke a pro- 
logue, which was written by Samuel John- 
ſon ; the omiſſion of which in this place, no 
man who had read it a hundred times would 
pardon. 


When lcarning's triumph o'er her barbarous foes, 
Firſt rear'd the ſtage, immortal Shakeſpeare roſe ; 
Each change of many-colour'd life he drew, 
Exhauſted worlds, and then imagin'd new : 


Exiſtence 
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Exiſtence ſaw him ſpurn her bounded reign, 


And panting time toil'd after him in vain. 
His powerful ſtrokes preſiding truth impreſs'd, 
And unreſiſting paſſion ſtorm'd the breaſt. 

Then Johnſon came, inſtructed from the ſchool, 
To pleaſe in method, and invent by rule; 
His ſtudious patience, and Jaborious art, 
By regular approach aſſail'd the heart: 
Cold approbation gave the ling'ring bays, 
For thoſe who durſt not cenſure, ſcarce could praiſe, 
A mortal born, he met the general doom, 
But left, like Egypt's kings, a laſting tomb. 
The wits of Charles found eaſier ways to fame, 
Nor wiſh'd for Johnſon's art, or Shakeſpeare's flame; 
Themſelves they ſtudied, as they felt they writ; 
Intrigue was plot, obſcenity was wit. 
Vice always found a ſympathetic friend, 
They pleas'd their age, and did not aim to mend, 
Yet bards like theſe aſpir'd to laſting praile, 
And proudly hop'd to pimp in future days. 


Their cauſe was gen'ral, their ſupports were ſtrong, 


Their ſlaves were willing, and their reign was long; 


Till ſhame regain'd the poſt that ſenſe betray'd, 
And virtue call'd oblivion to her aid, 

Then cruſh'd by rules, and weaken'd as refin'd, 
For years the power of tragedy declin'd ; 
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From bard to bard the frigid caution crept, 


Till declamation roar'd, while paſſion ſlept. 

Yet ſtill did virtue deign the ſtage to tread, 

Philoſophy remain'd, thuogh nature fled. 

But forc'd at length her ancient reign to quit, 

She ſaw great Fauſtus lay the ghoſt of wit; 

Exulting folly hail'd the joyful day, 

And pantomime and ſong confirm'd her ſway, 
But who the coming changes can preſage, 

And mark the future periods of the ſtage ? 

Perhaps if ſkill could diſtant times explore, 

New Behns, new Durfeys, yet remain in ſtore, 

Perhaps, where Lear has rav'd, and Hamlet dy'd, 

On flying cars new ſorcerers may ride. 

Perhaps (for who can gueſs the effects of chance ?) 
Here Hunt may box, or * Mahomet may dance. 
Hard is his lot, that here by fortune plac'd, 

Muſt watch the wild viciſſitudes of taſte ; 
With every meteor of caprice muſt play, 
And chace the new-blown bubbles of the day. 
Ah! let not cenſure term our fate, our choice, 


The ftage but echoes back the public voice; 


_— 


* A famous rope-dancer and praQtiſer of legerde- 
main tricks, | 
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The drama's laws, the drama's patrons give, 
For we that live to pleaſe, mult pleaſe to live. 
Then prompt no more the follies you decry, 

As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die: 
Tis yours this night to bid the reign commence 
Of reſcu'd nature, and reviving ſenſe; 

To chace the charms of ſound, the pomp of ſhow, 
For uſeful mirth and ſalutary woe, 

Bid ſcenic virtue form the riſing age, 

And truth diffuſe her radiance from the ſtage. 


Order, decency, and decorum, were the 
firſt objects which our young manager kept 
conſtantly in his eye at the commencement 
of his adminiſtration. He was ſo accom- 
pliſhed himſelf in all the external beha- 
viour, as well as in the more valuable talents 
of his profeſſion, that his example was 
greatly conducive to that regularity which 
he laboured to eſtabliſh. 

Punctuality in attendance at rehearſals 
was exacted and complied with, and as 
much due attendance paid to the buſineſs 
of the ſcene as during the time of acting a 
play. Thoſe players who had fallen into 


An 
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an unlucky habit of imperfection in their 
parts, and of being obliged to ſupply that 
defect by aſſuming a bold front, and forg- 
ing matter, of their own, Mr. Garrick 
ſteadily diſcouraged, till by being laid 
aſide for ſome time, they had learnt to pay 
a proper reſpect to the audience and the 
author. 

In diſtributing parts he conſulted the ge- 
nius of the actor, and tho' he was not with- 
out thoſe prejudices which no man can be 
entirely diveited of, yet, in general, the cha- 
racters were very well ſuited to thoſe who 
repreſented them. In confirmation of this, 
I need only mention one of the plays he 
revived ; the Every man in his Humour, of 
Ben Johnſon, where all the perſonages were 
ſo exactly fitted to the look, voice, figure 
and talents of the actor, that no play which 
comprehends fo many diſtin& peculiarities 
of humour, was ever perhaps ſo compleatly 
acted ; and to this care of the manager in 
reſtoring this obſolete play to the ſtage, 
may very juſtly be attributed its great ſuc- 
cels; for this comedv had often been 
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brought upon the ſtage before, particularly 
in the time of Charles the Second, under 
the patronage of the witty earl of Dorſet, 
and other noblemen of taſte, but it had 
never before greatly pleaſed the people. 
Mr. Woodward had, at the end of the act- 
ing months in 1747, engaged to play one 
year at Dublin; but he was previoufly 
articled to Mr. Garrick, before he left 
London, to act at the theatre in Drury- | 1 
lane, when his Iriſh engagement ſhould 1 
have been fulfilled. g 

Our new manager in reſtoring nature to 
her genuine rights, could not accompliſh 
his end more effectually than in reviv- 
ing many of the long neglected ſcenes of 
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Shakeſpeare. if F 

In old Downs's lift of plays, acted from il þ 
the reſtoration to the middle of queen 14 
Anne's reign, it is aſtoniſhing to ſee how 14 
few plays written by the great father of the | 'Þ 


drama, were acted during ſo long a period. [of 
I am ſorry that I have it in my power to 4 
prove that during the twenty years govern- F | 
ment of the theatre by thoſe eminent ac- & 
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tors and managers, Booth, Wilkes, and 
Cibber, not more than eight or nine of 
Shakeſpeare's comedies and tragedies were 
in poſſeſſion of the ſtage. Of the thirty- 
five genuine pieces of this author, Mr. 
Garrick annually gave the public ſeventeen 
or eighteen, But, when in the revival of 
Shakeſpeare's plays, he complicd with the 
general taſte as well as his own, he was 
determined to reſtore him to his genuine 
ſplendour and native fimplicity, unincum- 
bered with the unnatural additions, and 
gaudy ornaments, thrown upon him by 
ſome writers who lived in the reign of 


Charles the ſecond. 


Downs, in his narrative of the revival 
of Macbeth, by Davenant, tells us, that it 
was acted with all the magnificence of an 
opera. Locke's excellent muſic had given 
the managers an opportunity of adding a 


variety of ſongs and dances ſuitable, in ſome 


meaſure, to the play, but more agrecable 


to the then taſte of the audience, wi:o 


were pleaſed with the comic dreſs which 


the actors gave to the witches, contrary, 
in 
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in the opinion of every perſon of taſte, to 
the original deſign of the author; but 
Downs might haye added too, that Dave- 
nant and his coadjutors adulterated many 
excellent ſcenes of this tragedy by ridicu- 
lous and foreign additions, many of them 
in rhime. The reſtorers too thought that 
Shakeſpeare had not given the audience a 
ſufficient quantity of ſpectres ; and there- 
fore to ſupply the deficiency, lady Mac- 
beth muſt be terrified with the ghoſt of 
Duncan, in a ſupplementary ſcene between 
her and her huſband ;— where ſhe adviſes 
him to reſign the crown. 


ACTI V. 


L. Mach. You may in peace reſign the ill-got crown, 
Why ſhould you labour {till to be unjuſt ? 
There has been too much blood already ſpilt; 
Make not the ſubjects victims to your guilt. 


Mach. Can you think that a crime which you did once 
Provoke me to commit ? Had not your breath 
Blown my ambition up into a flame, 


Duncan had yet been living. 


I 2 L. Mach, © 
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L. Mach. — 
And with your crown put off your guilt, 


Reſign your kingdom now, 


Mach. Reſign the crown, and with it both our lives! 


I muſt have better counſcllors. 


L. Macb. What your witches |! 
Curſe on your meſſengers of hell ! "Their breath 
Infected firſt my breath. See me no more 
As king ; your crown fits heavy on your head, 
But heavier on my heart : I have had too much 


Of kings already—See ! the ghoſt again! 
[ Ghoft appears. 


[Lady Macbeth is led out by women. 


Macbeth ſolus. 


She does from Duncan's death to ſickneſs grieve, 
And ſhall from Malcom's death her health receive, 
When by a viper bitten, nothing's good 


To cure the venom, but a viper's blood. 


The play thus altered and different, in 
almoſt every ſcene, from the original, kept 


| poſſeſſion of the ſtage from 1665 to 1744, 


when Mr. Garrick firſt SIPs Macbeth. 


- 


So little did the players know of Shake- 
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ſpeare's text, that Quin, after he had ſeen 
Garrick in this character, aſked him where 
he got ſuch ſtrange and out of the way 
expreſſions, as 


*The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac'd loon ; 


Where got'ſt thou that gooſe look? 


Mr. Garrick adviſed him to conſult the 
original, and not borrow his knowledge 
of Shakeſpeare from the altered copies of 
his plays +. | 
Romeo and Juliet had lain negleQed 
near cighty years, when the manager, ſtruck 
with its beauties, reſolved to enrich the 
public with this pathetic tragedy. In 
Shakeſpeare, Romeo, after opening the 
tomb, and ſeeing, . as he thought, the dead 
body of his beloved Juliet, drinks the poi- 
ſon, and dies before the lady recovers from 
her trance, Otway's play of Caius Marius 


Macbeth. AR V. 


+ Mrs. Pritchard read no more of the play of Mac- 
beth than her own part, as written out and delivered 
to her by the prompter. 
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is borrowed from Romeo and Juliet. The 
moſt affecting ſcenes are from Shakeſpeare, 


with very little alteration. The factions of 
Marius and Sylla are, by Otway, applied 
to the conteſts between the Whigs and 
Tories in the reign of Charles II. Otway 
made ſome alteration in the cataſtrophe, 
which Mr. Garrick greatly improved, by 
the addition of a ſcene, which was written 
with a ſpirit not unworthy of Shakeſpeare 
himſelf. | 

The principal parts of this play were 
acted with uncommon approbation by 
Barry, Mrs. Cibber, and Woodward. 


CHAP. 
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CH: AF. Atl. 


Irene, à tragedy --- Parts diſpoſed with pro- 
praety === Its ſucceſs --= Some account of the 
play Cavils of critics Defence of it 
--=- Deſertion of Barry and Mrs. Cibber 
to Rich, who unite with Quin and Wof- 
funrgton — Romeo and Juliet at Covent- 
garden and Drury lame - Miſs Bellamy 
--- Garrick and Woodward carry all beſere 
Ihen Queen Mab, &c. 


OON after the acting of Romeo and 
Juliet, Johnſon's Irene was put into 
rehearſal. Mr. Garrick embraced the in- 
tereſt of this tragedy with a cordiality 
which became the friendſhip which he 
profeſſed to the author; in the giving out 
of the parts, he was extremely accurate, 
to a degree of anxiety. The principal cha- 
racters were divided between himſelf and 
Barry, Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. Cibber ; 
and the ſubordinate ones were given to Berry, 


Havard, Sowdon, and Burton. The dreſſes 
were 
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were magnificent, and marked with taſte ; 
the ſcenes ſplendid and gay, ſuch as were 
well adapted to the inſide of a Turkiſh 
ſeraglio ; the view of the gardens belong- 
ing to it was in the taſte of eaſtern elegance. 

Since the days of Cato, no tragedy had 
been acted, which was ſo juſtly admired 
for beauty of diction, energy of ſentiment, 
harmony of verification, and purity of 
moral, as Irene. Cato, indeed, was the 
darling of the public ; lifted into notice by 
the reputation of the author, it was ſupported 
by the joint efforts of two contending par- 
ties, who ſtrove which ſhould moiſt con- 
tribute to its celebrity. More ſpeeches 
from Cato were learned by rote, and con- 
ſtantly repeated, than from any play that 
had ever been acted. 

But Cato is a character al moſt ſuperior to 
humanity ; he is, indeed, great and exalted, 
and deſerving our admiration ; but he is 
as much above our imitation as our pity, In 
the choice of characters, and economy of 
fable, Irene is more dramatic, and much 
more capable of exciting pity and terror, 


the 
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the great ends of tragedy, than Cato. But 
Irene was not treated with the candour 
which its merit deſerved. And though 
no play, I will venture to aſſert, would 
draw together a larger audience than this 
tragedy, not only from its intrinſic merit, 
but the great love and veneration which the 
public bear to the author; yet it has never 
been once revived fince its firſt repreſenta- 
tion. 


The ſtrangling of Irene in the view of 


the audience, was not approved by ſome 


critics; and this incident, after the firſt 
night, was removed to a greater diſtance. 
Notwithſtanding the approbation of Irene 
was not ſo general as might have been 
expected, it was greatly admired by a num- 
ber of judicious ſpectators, who ſupported 
it in a run of nine nights. 

Aaron Hill, in a letter to Mr. Mallet, was 
very laviſh of his praiſe to Mr. Garrick and 
Mrs. Cibber, in the parts of Demetrius 
and Aſpaſia; Mr. Barry's action in Maho- 
met, he cenſured ſeverely ; but, I think, un- 
juſtly. Hill was an exorbitant panegyriſt 
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of Garrick, and ſeemed to allow little or 
no merit to Barry. 

Mrs. Pritchard deſerved the higheſt praiſe 
for ſuſtaining a character not very well adap- 
ted to her figure, and one too which had the 
diſadvantage of maintaining the cauſe of 
ambition and apoſtacy againſt that of virtue 
and religion, 

Many criticiſms were written in the 
news-papers, and in ſeveral pamphlets, 
upon this tragedy. But however ſome 
might find fault with the management of 
the plot, and others pretend to ſee an in- 
conſiſtency in ſome of the characters; yet 
all agreed that it abounded in fine ſenti- 
ment and elegant Janguage ; nay, they 
allowed the cataſtrophe was ſtriking, and 


the moral excellent; indeed, the author had 


in his view throughout the play the cauſe 
of truth, of virtue, and religion. Every 
ſcene is ſo completely finiſhed, with reſpect 
to energy of thought, and harmony of 
numbers, that, perhaps, the connection of 
ſcenes artificially diſpoſed, to produce a 


pathetic and ſtriking ſituation with tragi- 
| cal 
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cal effect, was not ſo minutely attend- 
ed to as it ought. A garden that has in 
it innumerable beds of fine flowers and 
ſweet ſhrubbery, diſpoſed in neat order 
and elegant trimming, does not affect the 


ſight, or pleaſe the fancy, ſo much, as one 


that is ſo conſtructed as to attract the eyes 
in one grand view, though it may not be 
ſo rich in all the e of beautiful 
nature. 

Notwithſtanding Mr. Garrick's utmoſt 
attention to pleaſe his principal actors, and 
to keep them in conſtant good-humour, 
he found that jealouſy and rivalſhip, the 
growth of a play-houſe, would frequently 
interrupt that tranquillity he wiſhed to 
eſtabliſh. Barry complained that he was 
called upon to act at improper ſeaſons, and 
on unlucky days; ſuch as when a great 
lady had ſummoned a prodigious company 
to a concert of muſic, or route, or upon an 
opera night, or when ſome public aſſembly 
was announced. 

Mr. Garrick, to comply with his - hn- 
mour, deſired him to chuſe his own days: 
Very well,” ſaid the other, © this is all 

that 
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that I can aſk.” But even that compliance 
did not produce the deſired effect. Gar- 
rick's Hamlet ſtill drew larger crowds than 
Barry's; but this, indeed, was a misfor- 
tune which Garrick was not anx1ous to re- 
move. Mrs, Cibber too, who naturally 
ſympathized with the moſt affecting lover 
of the ſtage, had particular objections to 
the managers' conduct, reſpecting thoſe 
plays in which ſhe acted principal parts. 
Theſe diſcontents of Barry and Mrs. Cibber 
broke out at firſt into murmurs, into pettiſh 
and peeviſh complaints, and at laſt ended 
in their revolt from Drury-lane to Covent- 
garden. In the ſummer of 1749 they 
became hired ſervants of Mr. Rich, who 
gave them what they principally wiſhed 
for, the power of getting up what plays they 
pleaſed and chuſingof what parts they would 
condeicend to act. Thus was ambition 
ſatisfied for ſome time at leaſt. Rich, at 
the ſame time, ſtrengthened his company 
by the valuable addition of Mr. Quin and 
Mrs. Woffington. 
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Full of reſentment for ſuppoſed injuries, 
and with a determined reſolution to van- 
quiſh the little tyrant of Drury-lane, Mr. 
Barry and Mrs. Cibber took the field at 


Covent-garden pretty early in October, 


1749, with a play in which they were 


much and juſtly admired ; Romeo and 
Juliet had raiſed their reputation for ſcenes 
of tender love and pathetic diſtreſs to a very 


high degree. The public in general were 


greatly prepoſſeſſed in their favour ; they 


imagined that thoſe characters, after ſeeing 


them repreſented by them, could not be 
tolerably filled by any other performers. 
However, Mr. Garrick was not terrified 
with the threatenings of this grand confe- 
deracy of Covent-garden ; for Quin and 


Wottington were to come forward as ſoon 


as Romeo and Juliet had done their beſt. 


He inſtructed Miſs Bellamy, a young ac- 


treſs, whoſe perſon was elegant, and whoſe 
voice, when well regulated, ſufficiently 
harmonious, in the part of Juliet. Ro- 
meo he ſtudied with *great accuracy, and 
under the diſadvantages of giving his ori- 

ginal 
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ginal idea of the part to Mr. Barry. As 
he was always remarkably active and dili- 
gent in buſineſs, and ſecret in all his ſtage 
operations, he oppoſed the other houſe on 
the very firſt night of their acting Romeo 
and Juliet, He managed ſo well, that he 
divided the opinions of the public upon 
the merits of the performers. Much idle 
criticiſm was thrown into the prints by 
the partizans of the rival actors. In the 
mean time the town was obliged to take 
up with one play at both theatres for twelve 
days ſucceſſively. At laſt Mrs. Cibber's 
ſtrength failing, another was given out. Mr. 
Garrick, if he did not abſolutely conquer 
the enemy, kept the field ; for he cloſed the 
long conteſt with a diverting epilogue, 
which was ſpoken by Mrs. Clive. 


Though the public ran in crowds at firſt 


to decide upon the merits of the actors in 
this tragedy ; yet many were juſtly angry 
at being obliged either to ſee one play re- 
peatedly, or give up the diverſions of a 
theatre for almoſt a fornight. 
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It was obſerved, that the managers got 
no emoluments by the conteſt ; for they 
played often to thin audiences, or ſuch as 
were made up by art. Thoſe who came 
from the country, either on buſineſs or 
pleaſure, and propoſed to ſtay only a ſhort 
time in town, had ſtill more reaſon to 
complain. The following epigram, which 
alludes very happily to an incidental ſpeech 
of Mercutio in the play, was printed during 
this ſtruggle for theatrical pre-eminence. 


On the run of Romeo and Juliet. 


Well, what's to-night, ſays angry Ned, 
As up from bed he rouſes ? 
Romeo again ! and ſhakes his head, 


Ah! pox on both your houſes ! 


Mr. Garrick foreſaw that the great ac- 
tors of Covent-garden would not long main- 
tain their union; he rightly imagined 
that they would ſoon break out into feuds 
and diſſentions. Quin was jealons of 
Barry, and too proud to give way to him. 
The latter had too much ſpirit to be brow- 

| beaten 
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beaten by Quin. Cibber and Woffington 
had a cool contempt for each other, which 
was frequently communicated by looks, 
whiſpers, and half ſpeeches ; but Cibber's 
delicacy never broke out into reproach, 
and the other had ſenſe enough not to pro- 
voke her by a y illiberality of language. 
Rich was but a bad decider of differences; 
by interpoſing he was ſure to make mat- 
ters worſe; like Milton's chaos, 


— ——— 


He umpire fat, 


And by deciſion more embroil'd the fray. 


He heartily hated them all, and they very 
_ cordially deſpiſed him. In private conver- 
ſation amongſt his dependents, he called 
Woffington his Sarah Malcolm, and Cibber 
his Katherine Hayes *. 
While the leading players of Covent- 
garden were wrangling amongſt themſelves, 
the manager of Drury-lane purſued his 
buſineſs unremittedly. He was always 
ſure to fill his houſe when he acted; but 


— 


* Two infamous women hanged for murder. 
to 
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to give himſelf ſome eaſe, and at the ſame 
time, to attack Rich in his ſtrongeſt hold. 


By the aſſiſtance of Woodward, 1 5 with 


much care and expence, brought out a 
new pantomime, called Queen Mab. 
This. was amongſt the few farces of that 
kind which met with encouragement at 
Drury-lane. 'The people crowded for above 
forty nights to ſee this exhibition, which 
it ſcems had a kind of novelty to recom- 
mend it from the fable. This decided the 
victory in favour of Garrick; and a print, 
called the Steel Yards, was publiſhed, 
in which Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. Wofting- 
ton, with Quin and Barry, were put into 
one ſcale; and Woodward, in the character 
of Harlequin, and Queen Mab, in the other. 
The firſt ſcale kicked the beam. 

Mr. Garrick now revived his dramatic 
ſatire of Lethe, or Eſop in the Shades, 
which had been acted twice at Drury-lane 
before he commenced manager, and ſeveral 
times afterwards at Goodman's- fields. He 
ſtrengthened it with ſeveral additional cha- 
racters; a Poet, a Drunken Man, a French- 
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man, a Fine Gentleman, a Methodiſt Tai- 
lor, and a Woman of Quality. To enſure 
ſucceſs to this petit piece, he took for his 
own ſhare in acting, the Poet, the Drunken 
Man, and the Frenchman ; the Fine Gentle- 
man he gave to Woodward, and the Lady 
to Mrs. Clive. 


The Poet (notwithſtanding the manager's 


acting it) did not pleaſe ; with all his art he 
could not reconcile the audience to that 
character; after a few ſtruggles in its favour, 
he gave it up. 

The Drunken Man and French Barber, 
after he had diverted the town with them 
for a few nights, he gave to Mr. Yates and 
Mr. Blakes, who performed them with ap- 
plauſe, but in a manner much inferior to 
that of their maſter. 

Woodward excelled in diſplaying the 
airy and impertinent fallies of a pretended 
fine gentleman ; and Mrs. Clive entered ſo 
naturally into the vicious taſte of a woman 
of quality, who runs mad after all the reign- 
ing irregularities and fopperies of the times, 
and gave ſuch vivacity, humour, whim and 

variety 
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variety to her inimitable action, that the 


farce gained great advantage from her repre- 


ſentation of Lady Riot. 


HA. III. 


Character of Aaron Hill His various oc- 
cupations and projects --= His love of the tage 
Eis dramatic pieces and inſtructions in 
acting Intimacy with Booth His ge- 
nerofity to authors and actors Reduced 
to the neceſſity of acting his Merope for his 
own emolument === Its ſucceſs --- Lord Bo- 


lingbroke's letter to bim His correſpon- 
dence with Mr. Garrick - His death. 


oOON after the run of Irene, the 
Merope of Voltaire, tranſlated and 
adapted to the Engliſh ſtage by Aaron Hill, 
was put into rehearſal. This gentleman 
was ſo extremely fond of theatrical re- 
preſentations, and fo particularly enamour- 
ed of the art of acting, that he well 
deſerves a place in a hiſtory of the ſtage. 
Mr. Hill in perſon was tall and genteel; 
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in advanced life, his figure, air, and man- 


ner, were gracefully venerable ; with a warm 


and benevolent mind, he had the delicate 
addreſs and polite manners of the com- 
plete gentleman. When he was very 
young, from a noble ſpirit of indignation 
againſt the cavillers of merit, he wrote a 
poem called Camillus, in vindication of 
the earl of Peterborough. That nobleman 
was ſo pleaſed with it, that he ſought for 
the author, and appointed him his ſecretary. 
His marriage ſoon after to a young lady 
whom he tenderly loved, prevented his 
going abroad with lord Peterborough ; this 
he alledged as an excuſe in a letter to his 
lordſhip; but added another, which I be- 
lieve alſo had its weight, that the dutcheſs 
of Shrewſbury had engaged him to ſuperin- 
tend the operas. In 1709, he was maſter 
of Drury-lane theatre; and at the deſire of 
Mr. Booth, whoſe talents he admired, and 
whoſe friendſhip he cultivated through 
life, he wrote a tragedy called Elfrida; 
an imperiect eſſay, which, about twenty 


years afterwards, he altered and new-mo- 
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delled, and called Athelwold. His ſolicitude 
about the ſucceſs of this play was great, 
and Wilks and Cibber were both entreated 
by him to act in it; which ſolicitation how- 


ever they declined; and, I believe, the tra- 


gedy was ſo coldly received, that it was 
not played more than three nights. The 
concluding lines of Athelwold deſerve to 
be remembered for the excellency of the 
moral contained in them. 


O Leolyn, be obRinately juſt; 

Indulge no paſſion, and betray no truſt; 
Never let man be bold enough to ſay, 
Thus, and no farther ſhall my paſſion ſtray; 
The firſt crime paſt, compels us on to more, 


And guilt proves fate, that we; but chice beſore. 
The Elfrida of Maſon, written on the 
plan of the Greek tragedy, on the ſame 
ſubject as Athelwold, will prevent all 
future writers from attempting a fa- 
ble already ſo nobly executed. Mr. 
Hill followed Elfrida with the opera of 
Rinaldo, which occaſionally introduced 
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the muſic of the great Handel to this nation. 
Mr. Hill was at the ſame time conductor of 
two theatres, a taſk which he diſcharged 
to the ſatisfaction of the public; but he 
ſoon quitted his employments of the ſtage 
on account of ſome miſunderſtanding with 
the lord chamberlain ; and though invited 
to reſume them by perſons of the firſt rank, 
he would never liſten to their moſt preſſ- 
ing intreaties. 

Nothing could induce him to relinquiſh 
his beloved province of the ſtage, but a 
noble and ſpirited reſolution to improve 
certain ſchemes which he had long formed 
in his mind for the public good, with a 
full intention to bring them, if poſſible, to 
maturity. His fortune, by a ſecond mar- 
riage, being rendered not only eaſy, but 
very conſiderable, he had an opportunity 
to gratify his paſſion for the ſervice of the 
commonwealth ; and, accordingly, he en- 
gaged in the ſchemes of making beach 
oil, of eſtabliſhing plantations in a vaſt 
tract of land adjoining to South Carolina, 
and of clearing the woods in the north of 

Scotland, 
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Scotland, and applying the timber, pro- 
duced by them, to the uſes of the navy. 
In all theſe ſeveral projects, though he failed 
in them through untoward accidents, and 
for want of ſufficient ſums of money to 
bring them to perfection, he ſhewed the 
extent of his genius, and the fertility of 
his invention; but I never heard that his 
own fortune ever received the leaſt addition 
by them. His ſpirit, indeed, was active 


and enterpriſing ; but he was more an- 


x10us for general good, than private emo- 
lument. 

One improvement he brought, indeed, to 
perfection; the making of pot-aſh equal to 
that which is brought from Ruſſia, to which 
place an immenſe ſum of money uſed to be 
ſent from England. 

But however anxious he was to pro- 
mote the public welfare, and increaſe the 
reſources of national wealth, he ſoon re- 
ſumed his darling paſſion for the ſtage. It 
is univerſally ſaid that he made a preſent 
of the Fatal Extravagance, a tragedy, in 
two acts, to Mr. Joſeph Mitchell, a Scotch 
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poet. This was written with a benevolent 
view to reform the practice of gaming in 
1720, the South Sea year, which then raged 
more furiouſly, if poſſible, than it has done 
fince. To relieve the diſtreſſes of Mr. 
Bond, he tranſlated Voltaire's Zara; and not. 


being able to get it acted at the regular 


theatres, he, with much afſiduity, by the 
help of a ſet. of raw unpractiſed players, 
whom he took infinite pains to inſtruc, 
made a ſhift to have it repreſented at the 
great room in York-buildings. His ne- 
phew acted Oſman ; Bond, who was then 
aged and-infirm, played Luſignan, the old 
king of Jeruſalem; and Zara was given 
to a young actreſs. The reputation of the 
author brought tome of the beſt company 
in London to this diminutive theatre. 
The play was aQed ſeveral times; nor did 
the death of Mr. Bond (who expired almoſt 
upon the ſtage, and at the very time when 
the people were applauding him for his na- 


tural exhibition of an aged and dying mo- 


narch) prevent the run of the tragedy. 
Bat 
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But Zara was ſoon after, in 1736, 
brought on the ſtage of Drury-lane ; and 
this play fortunately uſhered to the public 


one of the moſt pathetic actreſſes of this or 


any other country. Mrs. Cibber made her 
firſt eſſay in Zara. Mr. Hill had the honour 
and pleaſure to inſtruct her. He interlined 
her part with a kind of commentary upon 
t; he marked every accent and emphaſis; 
every look, action, and deportment proper 
to the character, in all its different ſitua- 
tions, he critically pointed out. The de- 
light Mr. Hill felt for the very great and 
deferved E of his pupil, in Zara, was 
damped by the unhappy failure of his nephev- 
in Oſman. The young gentleman's figure and 
voice were by no means diſagreeable; but 
a certain ſtiffneſs in action, and too labour- 
ed and emphatical an emphaſis in ſpeaking, 
diſguſted the critics, who too ſeverely cor- 
rected a young performer, whom, on the firſt 
night of his acting, they cruelly exploded. 
A principal character was, therefore, forced 
to be read for ſeveral nights together; yet 
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ſuch charms had the unaffected perform- 
ance of Mrs. Cibber's Zara, that the people 
ran in crowds to the theatre fourteen nights 
ſucceſſively. Mr. Milward, in the part 
of Luſignan, in voice, action, and man- 
ner, gave admired force to the pathetic 
ſcene of his interview with Nereſtan and 
„ 

Much about this time Mr. Hill wrote 
the Prompter, a periodical paper, in which 
he attacked ſome of the principal actors of 
the ſtage, and particularly Colley Cibber 
and Mr. Quin. Cibber laughed, but Quin 
was angry; and meeting Mr. Hill in the 
Court of Requeſts, a ſcuffle enſued between 
them, which ended in the exchange of a 


few blows. 


In every revolution of the ſtage our poet 
was extremely attentive to the intereſt of the 
proprietors. When the greateſt part of High- 
more's actors revolted from him, he offered 
his ſervice to the manager in writing plays; 
and to the actors who remained with him, 


he generouſly gave his leſſons. He wrote a 


letter, 
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letter, much about that time, to a beauti- 

ful young actreſs, upon her playing the 

part of Selima in Tamerlane, in which, 
with the moſt inſinuating addreſs, and a 

delicacy of ſentiment almoſt peculiar to 

himſelf, he conveys admirable leſſons of 
ſpeaking and action. 

« Though your action, when pleading 
with Bajazet for life, was beautifully ;»f, 
it was not frog enough, nor ſo wild and 
difiradted as it ought to have been; let me 
beg you to remember it to-night; and 
throw yourſelf, with an unreſerved bold- 
neſs and freedom, into the livelieſt attitudes 
of diſtreſt; fully aſſured, that a form fo 
finiſhed as your's can have nothing to fear 
from a ſpirited exceſs of action; ſince the 
more light it is ſhewn in, the more charms 
it diſcovers.” And again, I had lately 
the pleaſure of hearing you ſay, that you 
did not know the ſtrength of your own 
voice, having never raiſed it high enough 
to find it in danger of breaking.---You 
cannot imagine what an obligation I ſhall 


think 
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think it, if you will prevail on yourſelf to 
make this trial to-night ; only with this 
caution, whenever you raiſe it, to let it riſe 
naturally; that 1s, without needleſs endea- 
vours to make it ſweeter than it is, but as 
much /ro:zer and fuller, as much more 
diſtinct, pathetic, and weighty, as poſhble. 
I wiſh 1 knew how to explain what I mean 
by wwerghty and pathetic ; by weight, I mean 
a forceful and important dwelling upon 
the word in the delivery, as if you would 
ftamp it upon the underſtanding ; as if you 
parted with it reluctantly, till convinced 
it would have its effect. 

« Then, to prevent ſuch a dwelling on 
the utterance from appearing affected, or 
too whining, comes in the pathetic, which 
is nothing more than that feeling ſignifi- 
cance, that intereſted ſound of concern that 
gives meaning to the tone it is ſpoken 
with.” . | 

Mr. Hill's ſentiments upon acting ſeem 
to me ſo juſt and important, that I ſhall 
hope for thanks rather than pardon for 


quoting 
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quoting the following rules, which he gave 
in a letter to the actor of Tamerlane. 

« It my conceptions are any ways 
right, the air and deportment of Tamer- 
lane ſhould, every where, and to all per- 
ſons, be diſtinguiſhed by a conſcious ſupe- 
riority. He ſhould ſmile without gaiety, 
look erect without pride, be provoked 
without rage, appear ſoft without tender- 
neſs, and condeſcend without ceremony. * 

« As to the manner of ſpeaking, as it = | 
is- the reſult of his reflections, it ought to 9 
be ſtrong, deliberate, and impreſſive; for | 
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his ſentiments are ſo manly, ſo noble, that ] ö 
they require a diſtinct and we ghty utter- 1 


ance; not only as they deſerve it by their 
importance, but becauſe their effect would 
be loſt, if time is not allowed them to 
deſcend from the car to the underſtanding.” 

Thus this liberal-minded man generouſly 


beſtowed his labours and admonitions 8 
amongſt the players with an addreſs and ikill — | 
which deſerved their ſincere regard and '| 


ſtricteſt attention; but it was ſaid, that 
they heard his advice with coldneſs, and 
| | turned 
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turned his rules into ridicule. I find him 
frequently complaining in his letters to 
ſeveral of his correſpondents, of the vanity, 
ignorance, and ſelf-ſufficiency of the players. 
His tranſlation of Voltaire's Alzira, acted 
at Lincoln's-inn-fields, in 1736, he gave 


to Mr. Giffard, the manager of the com- 


pany. The original, it was ſaid, was 
acted twice in one evening ; but as no 
| hiſtory of the French ſtage takes the 
leaſt notice of the tranſaction, we muſt 
ſuppoſe this to be a fable. Mr. Hill, in 
adapting French plays to the Engliſh ſtage, 
forgot the diſtinguiſhing character of the 
two nations. The Frenchman, when he goes 
to a play, ſeems to make his entertainment 
a matter of importance. The long ſpeeches 
in the plays of Corneille, Racine, Crebillon, 
and Voltaire, which would diſguſt an Eng- 
liſh ear, are extremely pleaſing to our light 
neighbours: they fit in filence, and enjoy the 
beauty of ſentiment, and energy of lan- 
guage; and are taught habitually to cry at 
ſcenes of diſtreſs. The Engliſhman looks 


upon the theatre as a place of amuſement ; he 


does 
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does not expect to be alarmed with terror, 
or wrought upon by ſcenes of commiſe- 
ration ; but he is ſarprized into the feelings 
of theſe paſſions, and ſheds tears becauſe 
he cannot avoid it. The theatre, to moſt 
Engliſhmen, becomes a place of inſtruc- 
tion by chance, not by choice. 

Hill, in tranflating Zara and Alzira, for- 
got the genius of the two nations; he 
ſhould have interrupted, by an eaſy inter- 
poſition, thoſe long ſpeeches which are 
equally tireſome to the ſpeaker and the 
hearer. 

Mr. Hill's repeated attempts to reform 
the action of the players, not having an- 
ſwered his intention, about the year 1735 
he indulged his imagination, which, in- 
deed, was warm and enthuſiaſtic, with a 
new ſcheme, which was to form a race of 
actors which ſhould by far exceed all that 
went before them. To this end he pro- 
poſed the founding of a tragic academy. 
In a letter to Mr. Thomſon, author of the 
Seaſons, he explains himſelf ſo fully, and ſo 


romantically, that I think I ought not to 


deprive 
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deprive the reader of this extraordinary 
anecdote. 1 

All our ſtages being proſtitutes to the 
avarice of their bawds for wit, who pollute 
and give her up to the deſires of the wanton, 
no experiment can be made in them, to ſee 
what effect might ariſe from a better choice 
of plays, and a- juſter art of acting; yet, 
unleſs I deceive myſelf, after long and im- 
partial reflection, things may be greatly 
mended in a new undertaking ; nay, I am 
ſo ſtrongly convinced of it, that I could 
even hazard the expence of a trial, with- 
out any ſubſcription or other ſupport than 
the countenance of a dozen or two of un- 
taxed encouragers, properly choſen, great 
names, in ſome declaration to the follow- 
ing purpoſe: 

« Whereas certain gentlemen have pro- 
poſed, at their own expence, to attempt an 
improvement, under the name of a Tragic 
Academy, for extending and regulating the- 
atrical diverſions, and for inſtructing and 
educating actors in the practice of ara- 
matic paſſion, and a power to expreſs them 


ſtrongly, 
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ſtrongly, the ſucceſs of which laudable pur- 
poſe might eſtabliſh the reputation of the 


Hage, by appropriating its influence to the 


ſervice of wiſdom and virtue; our names 
are therefore ſubſcribed, in declaration that 
we will protect, and give countenance to, 
this uſeful undertaking, ſo long as the ſame 
ſhall be carried on with a {kill and inten- 
tion correſpondent to the propoſal.” 

He then withes to know Thompſon's 
opinion of Frederick prince. of Wales ; 
whether it would not be practicable to en- 
gage his royal highneſs to countenance a 
work of that nature. Fired with the hopes 
of obtaining ſuch an illuſtrious patronage, 
he tells his friend, that he awould ſee before 
Chriſtmas, that is, in three months, a zew 
company eſtabliſhed, whoſe beginnings would 
make credible whatever 7mprovements he 
withed for. 

The project of a new tragic academy 
died in its birth; the prince of Wales 
refuſed to lend the influence of his name 
to it, and the projector made no farther 
progreſs in it. : 
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Mr. Hill, who was compoſed of thoſe 
amiable qualities of the mind which de- 
light in acts of benevolence, though not 
himſelf in affluent circumſtances, was 
always ready to give his aftiſtance to thoſe 
who wanted or claimed it. His tragedy 
of Merope, which he had tranſlated from 
Voltaire, and at firſt had given to it the 


title of Mgiſthus, he offered to 'Theophilus 


Cibber, in his diſtreſs, to be acted for his 
benefit. Many unlucky circumſtances 
prevented that actor from receiving any 


benefit from this generous offer: and Mr. 


Hill, the humane and benevolent Mr. Hill, 
who never heard of a diſtreſs that he did 
not wiſh to relieve, was at laſt reduced to 
the neceſſity, from a variety of accidents, to 
have recourſe to the ſtage for ſome relief, 
by acting his Merope; Mr. Garrick re- 
ceived it with a generous feeling that did 
honour to his humanity. 

The author was extremely anxious to 
have his play caſt with the full ſtrength 
of the company ; but the principal actors 
are not eaſily led to play ſuch paris as they 

imagine 
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imagine are unſuitable to their powers. Mr. 
Garrick, indeed, was born to act Eumenes; 


but though Mrs. Cibber had given a ſort 


of promiſe that ſhe would perform Me- 
rope, yet after a long heſitation ſhe gave 


it up: whether ſhe imagined the part did 


not ſuit her maidenly lim figure, or from 
what other reaſon, I know not ; but ſhe 
refuſed to act it. The author preſſed Po- 
liphontes upon Barry, which he diſliking, 
with much imprudence Hill expected he 
would a& Narbas, a very inferior character. 
Mrs. Pritchard accepted Merope, Mr. 
Havard engaged for Poliphontes, and Berry 
was well pleaſed with Narbas. 

The play is certainly the maſter-piece of 
Hill, though in many places he retains 
a ſwell of expreſſion, and an affectation of 
ſtrength, which deſtroy all caſe and grace; 
yet he is more natural and ſimple in his 
language, upon the whole, in this play, 
than in any of his dramatic compoſitions. 
The ſecond act is finely written. The 
ſcene between Merope and Eumenes is a 
beautiful exertion of genius, in deſcribing 
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the workings of natural affection in a fon 


and mother unknown to each other. 


The profits ariſing from the acting of 
the play amounted to no more, in three 


benefit nights, than 1481. And, I ſuppoſe, 
this ſum, with 10o0l. from Mr. Millar, the 
"bookſeller, (the then ſtated price of a play) 
was all the money he ever acquired from the 


ſtage : and this, indeed, was a poor relief to 
the neceſſities of a man who had always lived 
like a of perſon rank, and who had a family 


of children *. 


The Death of Cæſar, by Voltaire, he had, 
for ſome years, adapted, as near as he 
thought it would bear, to the Engliſh 
ſtage. It muſt be remembered Voltaire 
had no women in his tragedy; but Hill 


introduced the wife of Cæſar, and the ſiſter 


of Caſſius. This was a ſubject for which 
he always diſcovered an uncommon pre- 
deliction. Cæſar is not only drawn in a 
favourable light, but is made the warm 


33 


— 


* One foible he had, which was oſtentation; he 
was very fond of ſeeing company, and giving magni- 
ficent dinners, | 


friend 
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friend of his country, and is murdered by 


thoſe whom he had protected and conferred . 


the higheſt honours-upon, at the very time 
when he is meditating the only means that 
could make Rome happy. That the con- 
ſpirators, by the aſſaſſination of Cæſar, 
could do no ſervice to their country, I believe 
no man who conſiders the ſubject candidly 
will deny; and it ſeems ſtrange that Cicero, 
who loudly exclaims againſt the pollution of 
religion, by admitting Cæſar, a mortal, to the 
participation of divine honours, which were 
decreed him by an almoſt unanimous vote of 
the ſenate, could poflibly imagine, that a 


people fo ſtupid and corrupt could be capa- 


ble of enjoying liberty. This play Mr, Hill 
ſent to all his particular friends, and, a- 
mongſt the reſt, to Mr. Pope and lord 
Bolingbroke. The former, he tells us, 
approved of it in the higheſt terms; at 


the ſame time that he pointed out ſome 


faults for his correction. The letter of lord 
Bolingbroke is a very ſingular one; and 


as it is not to be found in his works, and 


written with an air of frankneſs and fin- 
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cerity, the reader will not be diſpleaſed 
to ſee it here. 


LrrTER from Lord BolincGBROKE to 
AARON HILL, Eſq; 


SIR. Twickenham, July 21, 1738. 


«© I HAVE read, ſince I came hither, 
« with Mr. Pope, the Inquiry into the 
« Merit of Aſſaſſination, the tragedy of 
6 Cæſar, and the dedication, by which 
« you intend much honour to my name. 
* If the treatiſe has not intirely convinced 
me that Cæſar was a patriot, it has con- 
te vinced me, at leaſt, in ſpite of all an- 
e tient and modern prejudices, he was ſo 
* as much as Pompey; and that liberty 
e would have been as ſafe in his hands 
as in the other's. 

The tragedy is finely wrote; the cha- 

« rafters admirably well drawn; the fen- 
** timents are noble, beyond the power of 
words; and the expreſſion, dignified as 
8 * 1t is, can add nothing to the ſublime. 


«© We 
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„We have doubted, (Mr. Pope and I) 


ce whether, in ſome few inſtances, the 
* utmoſt effort of language has not ob- 
« ſcured the beauty and force of thought. 
If it became me to ſay any thing more 
of the dedication than this, that by in- 
&« ſcribing to me one of the nobleſt drama's * 
* that our language, or any other, can 
« boaſt, you tranſmit my character to po- 
« ſterity with greater advantage than any 
I] could have given it; I would ſay, that 


* feel a laudable vanity to be thought the 


friend, as well as admirer, of ſo great 
« writer; and, therefore, ſhould be ftill 
* better pleaſed, if you treat me in a ſtile 
© lefs elevated, and leſs diſtant from that 
* familiarity which I ſhall always be ex- 
e tremely glad to hold with you. I am, 


«© SIR, moſt ſincerely, 
© Your moſt obedient, and 
«© Moit humble Servant, 


« H. S. L. BoLINGBROK E.“ 


3 — 
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* This tragedy of Cæſar. afterwards called by the 
author Roman Revenge, was never printed, 
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I cannot admit of a doubt, that this letter 
was ſhewn to the managers of both play- 
houſes, though without producing the ef- 
fect which Mr. Hill might poſſibly expect. 
This play, on which his heart was ſo ſet, 
had been offered and received, promiſed 
to be acted and rejected, ſeveral times du- 
ring the ſpace of ten years. Quin refuſed to 
act the part of Cæſar; whether from a diſ- 
like to it, or from a remembrance of the 
author's attack upon him in the Prompter, 
I know not. | 

Soon after the run of Merope, Mr. Hill 
tried all his art to make Mr. Garrick in 
love with his great idol Cæſar F, To this 
purpoſe, knowing that he admired the 
energy of patiion more than dignity of cha- 
ra&er, or weight of ſentiment, he took great 
pains to convince him of his error, aſſuring 
him, that ſentiment was the foul of tragedy. 

There is, ſays he, © but one walk 
in acting, which you have left untrodden ; 
the walk I mean is the ſublimely ſolemn 


1 


* Mr. Hill's ſon was chriſtened Julius Cæſar, and 
his three daughters Caliope, Urania, and Minerva. 
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one, the walk of weight and dignity ; but 
not the cold declamatory and ſomniferous. 
Our unimpaſſioned Catos, and half- paſſioned 
Tamerlanes, were left too little animated 
by their authors; but were never written 
with ſo froſtily congealed a chillneſs as their 
actors have been pleaſed to lend them.“ 
He then acquaints him, that Booth, at 
his firſt appearance in Cato, always raiſed 
from forty- eight to fifty thundering claps, 
on ſentiments which he made the audience 
feel. Then glancing towards Quin, his ſuc- 
ceſſor in that character, he ſays, that they 
dwindled with him to half a dozen. He then 
goes on to tell him, that he could point out 
the cauſes why this character of Cato had now 
loſt its influence; and which a mouth he 
could name, together with fuch eyes, and 
attitudes, has more than ſeventy | places 
where ſtrong claps would riſc infallibly. 
How arethe beſt minds, ſometimes by an 
eager deſire to gain a point, or the approba- 
tion of a favourite ſyſtem, betrayed, not only 
into the forgetfulneſs of truth and candour, 
but the meaneſt and moſt ridiculous flat- 
tery? Cato was never acted by Quin with- 


out 
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out great and well-merited applauſe ; and, 
what is ſtill better, never without that beſt 
approbation, the ſtrict attention of the au- 
dience. To rate the merit of an actor 
bv the number of plaudits he obtains, is 
unworthy of the man who makes fuch an 
eſtimate, and of him to whom it is pro- 
poſed. But ſuppoſing what this gentle- 
man ſays were true, how mult the feelings 
of the actor and audience be diſturbed by 
ſuch a prodigal profuſion of applaule ? 
But all this, and much more, Mr. Hill 
would have ſaid to prevail on Mr. Garrick 
to undertake the part of Cæſar; but not- 
withſtanding this, his efforts were vain. 
Mr. Garrick knew that neither his perſon 
nor his voice were adapted to ſuch charac- 
ters as Cato or Cæſar. Admirably ſuited, 
as the flexibility of his powers was to all 
the various paſſions of the human heart, 
and to all the rapid tranſitions of them, 
he wanted that fulneſs of found, that vs 
rotundum, to roll with eaſe a long decla- 
matory ſpeech, or give force and dignity 
to mere ſentiment, 


Amidſt 
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Amidſt a variety of Mr. Hill's letters to 
Mr. Garrick, which he wrote ſome time 
before his death, I meet with no farther 
mention of Cæſar; and ſuppoſe, from that 
circumſtance, that Mr. Garrick had abſo- 
lutely diſcouraged any farther application 
upon the ſubject. For ſeveral months be- 
fore he died, he had been ſeized with fre- 
quent and violent pains, which it was: 
thought proceeded from an inflammation in 
his kidneys. He dicd the fifth of February, 
1750, in the very minute of the earth- 
quake, the ſhock of which, though ſpeech- 
leſs, he appeared to feel. The humane 
Frederick, prince of Wales, had com- 
manded Merope, for the benefit of the 
author, the day before his death. 

Aaron Hill had certainlygreat claim to our 
regard, both as a man and an author. The 
buſineſs of his life conſiſted in performing, 
or withing to perform, acts of benevolence ; 
his ſupreme pleaſure, to relieve the wants 
of others, unmindful of his own. As 
an author, his merit is unqueſtionable ; 
allowing for ſome peculiarities in his 
ſule, we muſt confeſs that he had an 
UNCOMMON 
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uncommon grandeur of thinking, and a 
nervous manner of exprefling his ſenti- 
ments. This, indeed, he laboured too 
much, and ſometimes till he removed that 
grace of ſimplicity which is the prin- 
cipal ornament of fine writing. His fre- 
quent uſe of compound epithets, with ad- 
verbs joined to participles or adjectives, 
rendered his ſtyle ſubject to the cenſure of 
obſcurity and bombaſt. 

But, in all his writings, there is ſound 
good ſenſe, and ſometimes an uncommon 
vein of poetry; his worſt fault was an af— 
fectation of expreſſing himſelf too pointedly, 
and forcibly; and this we find gently hinted 
in the letter written to him by lord Boling- 
broke. His friendſhip with Mr. Pope was 
owing to ſome lines in the Dunciad, which 
he reſented in a poem called the Caveat, or 


Progreſs of Wit ; in the beginning of which 
Pope is thus deſcribed, 


Tuneful Alexis, on the Thames' fair ſide, 

The ladies plaything, and the muſe's pride; 

With merit popular, with wit polite, 

Eaſy, though vain; and elegant, though light; 
Deſiring 
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Deſiring and deſerving others praiſe, 

Poorly accepts a fame he ne'er repays ; 

Unborn to cheriſh, ſneakingly approves, 

And wants the ſoul to ſpread the worth he loves. 


This was fixing Pope's _ accuſation of 
Addiſon's envy upon himſelf *. I have with 
ſome pleaſure, though not with equal know- 
ledge, dwelt on the life and writings of a 
man who took ſuch delight in the enter- 
tainments of the ſtage, and was not only 
a conſiderable dramatic writer, but almoſt 
the only gentleman who laboured aſ- 
ſiduouily to underſtand the art of acting. 
and who took inceſſant pains to commu- 
nicate his knowledge of it to others. He 
left a fragment called an Eſſay on the Art 
of Acting, which, it is much to be la- 
mented, that he did not live to complete; 
what remains is worth an actor's conſider- 
ation. 


* In the letters between Hill and Pope, you plainly 
perceive the latter afraid of the former. Hill boldly 
accuſes ; Pope meanly denies and {kulks under pitiful 


ſubterfuge. 
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CH AP. XV. 


Managers complained of for not rearing the- 
atrical plants --- Mr. Garrick engages Mr. 
Dexter Roſs - Maſſap --- Their varidus 
abilities diſplayed. 


ANAG ING actors have often been 
upbraided with the neglect of en- 
couraging young theatrical merit, and for 
not raiſing up genius for the ſtage. They 
have been frequently told, that they never 
reared any promiſing plants which might 
in time grow to perfection. Booth, Wilks, 
and Cibber, had no equal ſucceſſors; and 
we are told by Aaron Hill, and other cri- 
tics, that this was owing to their envy or 
their indolence. This argument would 
have ſome force, if actors of genius were 
as eaſily raiſed as beds of tulips. But the 
genuine repreſenter of nature on the ſtage 
is as rarely to be found as the fine painter 
of manners in a dramatic ſtory. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Garrick, however, about two years 
after Barry had left him, gave encourage- 
ment to three young actors from Ireland, 
to Meſſrs. Dexter, Moſſop, and Roſs. 

Dexter was adviſed to try his abilities for 
acting in the part of Orconoko. This gen- 
tleman was ſo far maſter of himſelf, that he 
continued in converſation with his friends in 
the pit, on the firſt night of his performing, 
till the ſecond muſic, which is generally 
played about half an hour before the cur- 
tain is drawn up, put him in mind that it 
was time to think of the ſtage- apparatus. 
The applauſe which Mr. Dexter gained 
was beyond expectation. Mr. Garrick was 
ſo charmed with the proſpect of his ſuc- 
ceſs, that he wrote to a friend who was at 
ſome diſtance from the capital, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, of his young actor's favour- 
able reception, and declared that he had 
wonderful expectations from the firſt proof 
he had given of his abilities. Dexter con- 
tinued to act Oroonoko ſeveral times ſuc- 
ceſſively with applauſe; but it was obſerved 
that every time he acted he abated in power 

to 
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to pleaſe the audience. The public had 


been ſurprized into an approbation, which 
the actor wanted abilities to confirm. His 
perſon was tall, and not ungraceful ; but 
his voice was weak and thin, and unable 
to bear exertion in ſcenes of animation, 
He was in two ſeaſons fairly worn out for 
a London ſtage; but he afterwards was 
tavourably entertained by the Dublin au- 
dience. He died a few years fince, and was 
much eſteemed for his regular conduct, 
and genteel behaviour. 

Mr. Roſs was happily directed by Mr. 
Garrick to the choice of Bevil in the Con- 
ſcious Lovers, for his firſt part. His per- 
ſon was pleaſing, and his addreſs eaſy; his 
manner of ſpeaking natural; his action 
well adapted to the gravity, as well as 
grace, of the character. He was approved 
by a polite and diſtinguiſhing audience, 
who ſeemed to congratulate themſelves on 
ſeeing an actor whom they imagined capa- 
ble of reſtoring to the ſtage the long loſt 
character of the real fine gentleman. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Roſs is living, and it will look un- 
candid and invidious to take notice of his 
defects, which are evidently owing to his 
great love of eaſe, and his fondneſs for 
ſocial pleaſure; he has often given proofs 
that he was maſter of abilities to rouſe 
and animate an audience in the moſt paſ- 
ſionate ſcenes of our belt tragedies. 

Mr. Moflop choſe to give a ſpecimen of 
his abilities in Richard the Third ; and in 
this he was wiſe ; for in Richard the auk- 
wardneſs of his action, and the untoward- 
neſs of his deportment, were well diſguiſed. 
Moſſop was rather a powerful ſpeaker than 
a pleaſing actor; he had a ſtrong and 
harmonious voice, which could riſe from 
the loweſt note to the higheſt pitch of ſound: 
it was, indeed, a voice the moit compre- 
henſive I ever heard, He cxcclled moſt 
in parts of turbulence and rage, of regal 
tyranny and ſententious gravity. | 

Zanga, in Dr. Young's Revenge, was his 
maſter-piece ; his wild burſt of perfidy 
acknowledged, and juſtified, in the fifth 
act of the play, ſtruck every auditor with 
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a degree of aſtoniſhment. With all his 
defects, Moſſop was, after Garrick and 
Barry, the moſt applauded ,and valuable 
actor on the ſtage. 

In July 1749 Mr. Garrick was married 
to Madamoilelle Viletti, a young lady, who 
to great elegance of form, and many polite 
accompliſhments, joined the more amiable 
virtues of the mind. 

But Mr. Garrick, as if he apprehended 
that this action of his life, which was fo 
much approved by his moſt intimate friends, 
and the public in general, would expoſe 
him to the ſhafts of ridicule, was re- 
ſolved to anticipate all farcaſtical wit by 
being merry with himſelf; to this end, 
his friend, Mr. Edward More, wrote a 
diverting poem on his marriage, in which 
Mr. Garrick's character is reviewed by 


ſome goſſipping ladies, and he is termed by 
one of them 


A very Sir John Brute all day, 
And Fribble all the night. 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, the guarding againſt diſtant ridi- | 


cule, and warding off apprehended cenſure, 
was a favourite peculiarity with Mr. Gar- 
rick through life. Lord North could not 
be more pleaſed with anticipating the ele- 
gant and elaborate harangues of a Burke, or 
the thundering eloquence of our modern 
Demoſthenes, Charles Fox, than Roſcius 
was with breaking the ſtrength of an 
animadverſion, either on his acting, or any 
part of his conduct. | 


I remember when he firſt ated Mac- 


beth, he was fo alarmed with the fears of 
critical examination, that during his pre- 
paration for the character, he devoted ſome 
part of his time to the writing a humourous 
pamphlet upon the ſubject. He knew that 
his manner of repreſenting Macbeth would 
be effentially different from that of all the 
actors who had played it for twenty or 
thirty years before; and he was therefore 
determined to attack himſelf ironically, to 
blunt, if not to prevent, the remarks of 
others. This pamphlet was called, An 
Eſay on Aﬀting; in which will be c:11- 
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ſidered, the mimical behavicur of a certain 


faſhionable faulty actor, and the laudableneſ 


of ſuch unmanly, as well as inhuman, pro- 
ceedings; to wehich will be added, A ſhort 
criticiſin on his acting Macbeth.----It had this 
motto in the title- page, 


Macbeth has murcer'd Garrick, 


This little pamphlet was written with hu- 
mour and fancy. One of the parts whic! 
he acted after his marriage, and for the 
firſt time, was Benedick in Much Ado 
about Nothing. Some particular ſituations 
of this character occaſioned much laughter 
and pleaſanty, by applications of the audi- 
ence to Mr. Garrick's change of condition. 

The excellent action of Mrs. Pritchard 
in Beatrice, was not inferior to that of Bene- 
dick. Every ſcene between them was a 
continual ſtruggle for ſuperiority ; nor could 
the audience determine which was the 
victor, 
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CHA FAV. 


New tragedies afted in 1753, 1754---The 
Gameſter - --- The Brothers Creuſa and 
Boadicea-=- Anecaotes relating to them, and 
remarks on their ſucceſs. 


T has been a conſtant complaint of the 


public againſt managers, that they 


were always very ſparing of their enter- 
tainment;* that they ſeldom brought on the 
ſtage new plays or farces ; that acting ma- 
nagers eſpecially, took more pleaſure in 
exhibiting characters in which they could 
acquire credit to themſelves, than doing 
juſtice to authors of merit; that if the 
manager ſhould happen to be an author, 
he would be tempted to puſh forward 
his own pieces to the neglect of others. 
How far Mr. Garrick might deſerve any 
cenſure of this kind, I ſhall not now ex- 
amine; but he certainly, in 1753 and 17 54, 
contributed much to the public amuſe- 
ment, by Hanging on the ſtage the four new 


— - —— 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Harris, the "a thea- 
trical managers, give the town more novelty than any 
of their predeceſlots. 
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tragedies of the Gameſter, the Brothers, 
Creuſa, and Boadicea; beſides reviving old 
plays, among which was Dryden's Don 
Sebaſtian. 

The Gameſter of Mr. Edward More 


was an honeſt attack upon one of the moſt 


alluring and moſt pernicious vices to which 
mankind in general, and this nation in par- 
ticular, is unhappily ſubject, To ſhew 
how property is transferred from the un- 


deſigning votary of chance, to the vile be- 


trayer of confidence, and the inſidious 
dark-minded ſharper, was an undertaking 


worthy of the beſt writer. The play was 


ſhewn in MS. to Dr. Young, who ap- 
proved it greatly, with this. remarkable 
expreſſion, that gaming wanted ſuch a 
cauſtic as the concluding ſcene of the 
play preſented.” 

The author has in his preface juſtified his 
tragedy againſt the cenſure of ſome critics 
who complained of its low ſtyle, and who 
obſerved too that the cataſtrophe was very 
ſhocking. He has likewiſe acknowledged 
the aſſiſtance of Mr. Garrick, by telling 


us, 
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us, that he was indebted to him for many 
popular paſſages in the play which were 
greatly applauded. I believe the ſcene 
between Lewſon and Stukely, in the fourth 


at, was almoſt entirely his; for he ex- 


preſſed, during the time of action, uncom- 
mon pleaſure at the applauſe given to it. 
Notwithſtanding that the Gameſter was 
generally approved, and the acting of it 
much applauded, (Mr. Garrick diſtinguiſh- 
ing himſelf by uncommon ſpirit in ſome 


ſcenes, and by great agonizing feelings in the 


laſt) the play, after having been ated ten 
or eleven nights, was ſuddenly ſtopt. It 
was generally ſaid, that the phyſic ad- 
miniſtered by the Gameſter was not only 
too ſtrong for the public in general, but 
offenſive to the ſqueamiſh palates of ſome 
gaming ſocieties ; and that its progreſs was 
prevented by the interpoſition of people 
who ought not to have had any weight in 
a matter of that kind. I rather think this 
was a mere circulated report, to give more 
conſequence to ſome aſſemblies than they 
ever could really boaſt. 
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The Brothers, a tragedy of Dr. Young, 
was written about the year 1720, and re- 
hearſed at Drury-lane ſoon after. The 
principal parts were given to Wilkes, 
Booth, and Mills, and, I believe, to Mrs. 


Porter. But the author going into holy 


orders, it occaſioned the ſudden withdraw- 
ing of his tragedy: great expectations had 
been formed of it, and it was with ſome 
reluctance the managers gave it up. 


About 33 years after, Dr. Voung con- 


ſented to have the Brothers acted at the ſame. 


theatre. He had formed a deſign of giving a 
thouſand pounds to the ſociety for the Pro- 
pagation of the Goſpel ; and hoped that the 
profits ariſing from the acting of the play 
would enable him to proſecute his ſcheme. 
Whatever ſucceſs the play met with in the 
acting, the money raiſed by it was not 
adequate to the ſum which was intended 
to be given away ; nevertheleſs the author 
made up the deficiences, and accompliſhed 

his pious intention. 
We may reaſonably imagine, that the 
tragedy, during ſo long a period that it was 
in 
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in the author's hands, received great and 
conſtant improvements from. his reviſal of 
it; and it is thought by ſome to be his 
maſter- piece. I cannot think him equally 
fortunate in all his ſcenes or characters. 
Philip and his two ſons are not only drawn 


agrecably to their hiſtorical delineation, but 


are ſtrongly impreſſed with the marks of 
genius. The third act, in which the Bro- 
thers plead their cauſe before Philip, is 


written in a maſterly ſtyle; but Erixene, 


the lady, is a moſt unamiable and incon- 


ſiſtent character, and one to whom you can 
afford very little pity. The laſt ſcene between 
Demetrius and Erixene is a laboured, but, 
I think, a very faint imitation of the ad- 
mirable dying interview oi Oroonoko and 
Imoinda. 

The great fault of this writer was his 
cuſtom of ſecking for pearls and diamonds, 
when leſs coſtly materials would ſerve his 
purpoſe much better. Shakeſpeare 1s not 
more fond of a quibble than Young is of a 
bright thought. Long deſcriptions of miſery, 
Wi all its attributes, in ſcenes of the great- 
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eſt anxiety and diſtreſs, is a forgetfulneſs of 
fituation, to ſeek after a prettineſs and bril- 
liancy of expreſſion. From that charming 
magazine of beauty from which love bor- 
rows his keeneſt ſhafts, the bright luſtre 
of a lady's eye, Dr. Young draws ſome 
of his moſt luminous thoughts, which 


the lover plays upon in the hour of dark 


ſuſpicion and heart-felt anguiſh. 

Alonzo, in the Revenge, act iv. is 
worked up by Zanga to ſuch a pitch of 
jealouſy, that he is reſolved to ſtab his wife; 
but his arm is arreſted by the reſiſtleſs 
power of the lady's eyes. Excuſing his 
tardy vengeance to Zanga, he tells him, 


Iquarrell'd with my heart, 
And puſh'd it on, and bid it give her death; 
But O!] her eyes firuck fir/?, and murder'd me. 


In the fifth act of the ſame play Alonzo 
goes to a bower, and finds Leonora ſleep- 
ing: after a long meditation on her charms, 
which is but a faint imitation- of Othello's 
ſoliloquy on his ſurveying the beauties of 

Det- 
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Deſdemona, (for this admirer of original 
compoſition, is ſometimes no more than an 
humble copier) Alonzo, the revengeful 
huſband, on the lady's waking and looking 
at him, cries out, in tranſport, 


Ye powers, with what an eye ſhe mends the day! 


F arther, in the ſame ſcene, Alonzo ill pur- 
ſues the brilliant image with unrelenting 


fury: 


But oh thoſe eyes ! thoſe murderers! O whence, 
Whence did'ſt thou fteal thoſe burning orbs ! from 
Heav'n f 


Thou did'ſt, and *tis religion to adore chem. 


' In the Brothers this image of ocular beauty 


is ſtill carried to a greater wantonneſs of 
expreſſion, to little leſs than a quibble. 
Philip had killed the two ſons of the 
Thracian king; but the ſiſter, preſerved by 
the conqueror's remorſe and pity, revenges 
the wounds of her murdered brothers by 
the luſtre of her eyes. 

Brothers. 
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Brothers. Act ]. 


She zrew, ſhe bloom'd, and now her eyes repay 


Her brother's wounds on Philip's rival ſens. 


* 


Two parts in this play were acted admi- 
rably ; the noble warmth of Demetrius yas 
congenial to the native fire and energy of Mr. 
Garrick, and Moflop happily ſeized the cruel 
and infidious diſpoſition of Perſeus, and 
madchim a proud, unrelenting, royal villain. 
Berry, though a very uſeful general actor 
in tragedy and comedy, wanted dignity of 
behaviour, and elevation of mind, to re- 
preſent Philip. This aQor's great fault 
was too violent an attempt to pathetic 
feeling; his tears were ſhed abundantly 
indeed, but ungracefully. Miſs Bellamy 
had not art to repreſent the pride and paſſion 
of Erixene, 

The tragedy of Boadicea was brought 
forward in November 17543 great ex- 
pecations were formed of its ſucceſs from 
the reputation of the author, who had 
acquired very great and deſerved praiſe 
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from his heroic poem of Leonidas. But 
his poetical talents, though great, were 
inferior to his character as a patriot and true 
lover of his country. 

The amiable author read his Boadicea 
to the actors. But ſurely his manner of 
conveying the meaning of his poem was 
very unhappy ; his voice was harſh, and 
his elocution diſagreeable. Mr. Garrick 
was vexed to ſee him mangle his own 
work, and politely offered to relieve him 
by reading an act or two; but the author 


imagining that he was the only perſon fit 


to unfold his intention to the players, per- 


ſiſted to read the play to the end, to the 
great mortification of the actors, Who 


would have been better pleaſed with the 
fine melody of their maſter, who excelled 
all men in giving proportional weight to 
the various characters of a dramatic piece. 
The language of Boadicea is pure and 
claſſical, the ſentiments juſt, and ſome- 
times elevated; but the fable is not greatly 


intereſting, nor are the characters very 


ſtrongly marked. The Dumnorix of Glover 
| 18 
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is inferior to the character of Caratach in 
Fletcher's Bonduca. Boadicea is deteſt- 
able from her cruelty and ingratitude : 
OEnobarbus is a faint cold image of his 
nameſake in Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleo- 
patra : Venuſia is innocent and ſentimental; 
bat many ſuch characters are to be found 
m our Englith tragedies. 

From the ſpirited quarrel in the firſt 
act, between Boadicea and Dumnorix, the 
audience entertained hopes of feeing a per- 
fe tragedy ; but they were too ſoon ac- 
quainted with the cataſtrophe from every 
little inartificial incident. Mr. Garrick, 
whoſe ſpirit was invincible, endeavoured, 
in vain, to ſupport the languid action of 
the tragedy. It was dragged on to the tenth 
night, and has never ſince been revived. 
Mr. Glover has preſerved a cuſtom of 
the Druids, who enjoined the perſons who 
drank their poiſon to turn their faces 
towards the wind, in-order to facilitate the 
operation of the potion. 


Dunmmnoris 
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Dumnorix to Venuſia. AR V. 


Now ſtand a while before the fanning breeze; 
So with its ſubtle energy, the potion 

Jeſs rudely ſtealing on the powers of life, 
Will beſt perform its office, to-remove 


Pale fear and grief for ever from the breaſt. 


But Mr. Glover's maſter-piece in tragedy 
is his Medea. Notwithſtanding it is a 
ſubject rather of admiration than pity, yet 
the author has contrived from ſcenes of 
horror to draw tears of compaſſion; at 
leaſt Mrs. Yates, by her admirable action, 
has melted every audience that has ſeen 
her inimitable Medea. | 

The ftory of Creuſa is taken from the 
Ion of Euripides, a fable which. is loſt in 
mythology ; but the poet intended to do 
honour to his country by the choice of 
it. Creuſa, daughter to the king of 
Athens, is vitiated by Apollo, whoſe off- 
ſpring Ion is dedicated to him by the prieſteſs 
of Delphos. The mother is married to Xu- 
thus, a prince who aſſiſted the Athenians 
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in their wars againſt the Eubzans ; for 
his reward he is choſen their king, whoſe 
ſucceſſor is young Ion. 

Such a plot ſeems but ill adapted to the 
taſte of a modern audience ; but the ſkill of 
the poet contrived to draw from ita pleaſing 
picture of a young prince's education, and 
to give excellent leſſons of politics and 
morals ; and herein conſiſts the chief merit 
of Creuſa. In vain did the author ſtrive 
to force:a tear for Creuſa's misfortunes. 
Mrs. Pritchard fainted, and Mr. Garrick 
diſcovered himſelf to be her huſband, with- 
out any effect. However, the latter diſ- 
played a ſkill in delivering didactics, 
which proved him to be a perfect maſter 
of elocution. The language of Creuſa is 
not vigorous; but it is ſimple and elegant. 
Creuſa's contempt of Xuthus is as unwar- 
rantable as diſguſting; and her miniſter 
Phorbas is little better than a politician run 
mad, 
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CHAP. XVI. 


The Chine uſe Fe W — Preparations for i 11.— 
Cammanded by the king --- Acer of the 


4. ne occafioned by it. 


r 1 HE ſucceſs of Drury-lane theatre, un- 


der the direction of two managers 


who knew their intereſt, was great and 


uninterrupted 3 but Mr. Garrick foreſaw 
that the repetition of his beſt characters 
would in time beget ſatiety; for while he 
was able to act, the people would expect to 
ſee him; he wiſhed, therefore, to contrive. 
ſome, particular mode of management which 


would attract their attention without him. 8 


Moſſop, Woodward, and others amongſt his 


beſt comedians, were employed occaſion- 


ally in ſome revived plays with advantage, 
and the uſual Chriſtmas diſh of a new pan 
tomime had the temporary effect of draw- 
ing the high and low vulgar after it; but 


all arts were ſuppoſed ineffectual to fix the 
wavering taſte of the public, unleſs Mr. 
Vo“. I. N _ Garrick 
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Garrick made a part of the entertainment. 
However he ſonght to divert and win them, 
by fixing their attention upon a new ob- 
ject. 
In the ſummer of 1754. Me. Garrick 
invited the celebrated Mr. Noverre to enter 
into an engagement with him for the enſu- 
ing winter, and to compoſe ſuch dances as 
would ſurprize and captivate all ranks of 
people. 
Noverre's compoſitions in all the varieties 
of graceful movement had long been admir- 
ed and applauded by the connoiffeurs 
in all the courts of Europe; and to 
convince the world he underſtood dancing 
ſcientifically, he publiſhed a very learned 
and philoſophical treatiſe upon that ſub- 
jet. In October 1754, he compoſed that 
accumulation of multifarious figures, called 
the. Chineſe Feſtival ; a ſpectacle in which 
the dreſſes and cuſtoms of the Chineſe 
were exhibited, in almoſt innumerable 
ſhapes and characters. That nothing might 
be wanting to render this entertainment as 


perfect as poſſible, the moſt ſkilful dancers 


in 
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in Europe were hired at a oonüiderable 


price. 
But between the planning of this public 
diverſion, and the repreſentation of it, hoſti- 
lities commenced between England and 
France; and, as if we had at the ſame time 
declared war againſt ingenuity and the po- 
lite arts, the uninformed part of the people, 
ſtimulated by others whoſe envy of ſuperior 
merit and good fortune is ever diſguiſed 
with the ſpecious ſhew of public ſpirit, de- 
nounced vengeance againſt the managers, 
and particularly Mr. Garrick, for employ- 


ing ſuch a large number of Frenchmen in 


an Engliſh theatre, at a time of open war 
with their countrymen. Nothing could 
juſtify this unexpected attack but an ex- 
cluſion of the Engliſh in preference of fo- 
reigners ; but that was not the caſe, for all 
England and Ireland were ranſacked to fill 
up the various figures projected by the 
compoſer. 

The prejudices of the 2 were ſo 
violent, and ſo openly divulged againſt the 
Chineſe Feſtival, that the king was pre- 
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vailed upon to give: a kind of ſanction to 


this entertainment, by a royal command, 
on the firſt night of repreſentation ; but the 
preſence of a crowned head was not ſuffici- 
ent to curb that ill-placed zeal againſt Pa- 
piſts and Frenchmen, which had ſeized 
many well meaning people. The good old 
king being told the cauſe of the uproar, 
ſeemed to enjoy the folly of the n, and 
laughed very heartily. = 

- Had this entertainment been a ſpeCtacle 
of moderate expence to the managers, Mr. 
Garrick's judgment would have prompted 


him to give up a conteſt which was fo very 


hazardous ; but as very large ſums had been 
expended on this novelty, he was in hopes 
that the audience would relent, and permit 
him to reimburſe himſelf at leaſt, But all 
endeavours to bring the. enemies of France 


to temper were in vain; the ſtruggle laſted 


five days, during which time our Roſcius 
acted ſeveral of his moſt taking characters, 
with a view to ſoften the reſentment of the 
public; but he always met with very ſignifi- 
cant marks of their diſpleaſure, . . - 

The 
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The inhabitants of the boxes, from the 
beginning of the diſpute, were inclined to 
favour the exhibition of the Feſtival, and 
very. warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of the ma- 
nagers againſt the plebeian part of the audi- 
ence, whom they affected to look down 
upon with contempt. The pit and galleries 
became more incenſed by this oppoſition of 
the people of faſhion, and entered into a 
ſtrong alliance to ſtand by each other, and 
to annoy the common enemy. Several 
gentlemen of high rank being determined 
to conquer the obſtinacy of the rioters, they 
jumped from the boxes into the pit with a 
view to ſeize the ringleaders of the fray. 
The ladies at firſt were ſo far from being 
frightened at this reſolution of the gentle- 
men, that they pointed out the obnoxious 
perſons with great calmneſs. Swords were 
mutually drawn, and blood ſhed. The fe- 
males at laſt gave way to their natural ti- 
midity, they ſcreamed out loudly, and a 
mighty uproar enſued. The conteſt be- 
tween the boxes and the other parts of the 


houſe was attended with real diſtreſs to the 


N 3 managers, 
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managers, for they knew not now which 
party they could oblige with ſafety. One 
would not give way to the other, and they 
feemed to be pretty equally ballanced : at 
laſt, after much mutual abuſe, loud alterca- 
tion, and many violent blows and ſcuffles, 
the combatants fell upon that which could 
make no reſiſtance, the materials before 
them. They demoliſhed the ſcenes, tore 
up the benches, broke the luſtres and gi- 
randoles, and did in a ſhort time ſo much 
miſchief to the inſide of the theatre, that 
it ſcarce could be repaired in ſeveral days. 
During the heat of this ruinous buſineſs, 
Mr. Garrick felt himſelf in a very odd fitu- 
ation; he thought his life was in danger 
from the ungovernable rage of the people, 
who threatened to demoliſh his houſe. He, 
who had been ſo long the idol of the public, 
was now openly abuſed and execrated. He 
found himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of 
ſeeking protection from the ſoldiery. The 
mob indeed went ſo far as to break his 
windows, and to commit other acts of vio- 


lence. 
When 
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When we calmly look back on this thea- 
trical ſtorm, and the wreck which followed 
it, if we ſhould find juſt reaſon to blame 
Mr. Garrick for perſiſting to maintain a 
hopeleſs conteſt againſt a large majority 
of his beſt friends and conſtant cuſtomers, 
we may at the ſame time condemn that 
public which could reject an entertainment, 
merely becauſe a few helpleſs foreigners, 
who had a juſt claim to their protection, 
from their being invited to the ſervice, were 
employed in it. Had they hiſſed and ex- 
ploded the piece becauſe it was not agreeable 
to their taſte, (and ſure a more dull and un- 
entertaining ſhew of pantomime had never 
been ſeen on any ſtage) no man could have 
blamed them. 

If Mr. Lacy's advice had been ended 
to, the Feſtival would have been given up 
at the beginning of the diſturbance. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Royal tafte in acking The Chances revived — 
Mrs. Cibber's choice of a comic character 


She refigns it Mrs. Abingdon's excellence 
in Conſtantia. 


EORGE the ſecond, amongſt his 
many kingly virtues, could not enu- 
merate the patronage of ſcience and love of 
the Virtu. Poetry, painting, ſculpture, and 


all the imitative arts, were neither under- 


ſtood nor encouraged by him. When Ho- 


garth preſented him with his admirable 
he 
— thought the painter well rewarded with the 
donation of a guinea. Garrick's excellence 
in acting was as little admired by his Ma- 
jeſty as the humour of Hogarth. 

It was with difficulty the good king could 
be perſuaded, that he who repreſented fo 
ſtrongly the atrocious acts of a Richard III. 
could in reality be an honeſt man: however, 
Taſwell, who acted the lord mayor of Lon- 


don, 


( 
{ 
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don, in the ſame play, attracted his atten- 
tion; the king thought him an excellent 
city magiſtrate, and laughed heartily at his 
burleſque addreſs. The players, indeed, 
by their dreſſing of the mayor and his bre- 
thren, and giving the parts to a comic 
actor and a parcel of ſcene-men, ſeem to have 
deſignedly thrown a kind of ridicule, where 
the author certainly never intended any. 
However, the king had no averſion to the 
entertainments of the ſtage, and he generally 
beſpoke a play twice or thrice in a twelve- 
month. But it appeared that he was beſt 
pleaſed with thoſe dramatic pieces which 
abounded in low humour and extravagant 
plot. The London Cuckolds and Fair Qua- 
ker of Deal were in more eſtimation with 
him than the beſt written comedies in the 
Engliſh language. 

The readers will not, I hope, be liſpleaſed, 
if I ſhould record an anecdote of the royal 
taſte for ſcenes of a peculiar caſt. He had, 
when prince of Wales, ſeen the tragedy of 
Venice Preſerved ; but on his reading the 
play, he found the character of Aquilina, 
the 
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the Venetian courtezan, had been entirely 
omitted, and very little of Antonio, the 
fooliſh orator, her lover, preſerved. His 
royal highneſs was fo diverted with the ri- 
diculous dotages of the old ſpeechmaker, 
and the perverſe and petulant humours of his 
miſtreſs, that he ſent for one of the mana- 
gers, and ordered him to reſtore the long 
exploded ſcenes of Antonio and Aquilina. 


Mrs. Horton, who was thena beautiful young 


actreſs, played the part of the courtezan, 
and the facetious Mr. William Pinkethman 
ated Antonio; but whether the revived 
ſcenes gave pleaſure to any body but the 
royal perſon who commanded them, I could 
not learn. 

The play of the Chances, as altered from 
Beaumont and Fletcher, by Villiers, duke 
of Buckingham, had been. thrown out of 
the common liſt of plays for above twenty- 
five years. The king happened to recollect 
that Wilkes and Oldfield had greatly di- 
verted him in that comedy, and he aſked one 
of his courtiers why it was never played. 
Mr. Garrick, as ſoon as he learned the 

| king s 
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king's pleaſure to ſee the Chances, immedi- 
ately ſet about reforming the play, ſo as to 
render it leſs exceptionable in language and 
action. 

The manager's great difficulty was, how 
to caſt the part of the ſecond Conſtantia, in 
ſuch a manner, as that ſhe might bear ſome 
reſemblance to the firſt. Mrs. Pritchard 
was the only actreſs in the company who had 
in a ſuperior degree much vivacity, variety 
of humour, and engaging action : but this 
lady was become fo bulky in her perſon, 
that ſhe could not be miſtaken for Miſs 
Macklin, whoſe figure was elegant, and 
who acted the firſt Conſtantia, But could 
Mr. Garrick have ſurmounted this difficulty, 
Mrs, Cibber, by a clauſe in her articles, 
claimed a right to chuſe any character ſhe 
pleaſed to act in a new or revived play. This 
actreſs, whoſe tones of voice were ſo expreſ- 
hve of all the tender paſſions, and was by 
nature formed for tragic repreſentation, was 
uncommonly defirous of acting characters 
of gaiety and humour, to which ſhe was an 
abſolute ſtranger: ſhe had no idea of co- 
medy, 
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medy, but ſuch as implied a repreſentation 
of childiſh ſimplicity. : 
Mr. Garrick knew that it was impofii- 
ble to divert her from the reſolution to play 
Conſtantia, and therefore determined to 
give way to her humour, till the want of 
| applauſe ſhould admoniſh her to reſign the 
part. 

I need not recall to the reader's mind the 
great delight which Mr. Garrick gave the 
audience in Don John. Mrs. Cibber ſoon 
grew tired of a part to which the audience 
afforded no ſigns of approbation, Mis 
Haughton, a young actreſs, ſucceeded her 
for a ſhort time, and merited a good ſhare 
of applauſe. But Mr. Garrick, ſome years 
after, in Mrs. Abingdon, met with a 
Conftantia who diſputed the palm of victory 
with him. She ſo happily aſſumed all the 
gay airs, peculiar oddities, and various atti- 
tudes of an agreeable and frolickſome mad- 
cap, that the audience were kept in con- 
ftant good humour and merriment, - which 
they recompenſed by the loudeſt applauſe, 
through all the ſeveral ſcenes in which ſhe 
acted. 
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a:ted. The king commanded the Chan- 
ces, and ſeemed to enjoy the performance 
of it. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Mr. Foote's frequent engagements with the ma- 
nagers of Drury-lane--- His Fondlewife in 
the Old Batchelor --- Ben in Love for Love, 
Fe. Speaks a prologue, written by Mr. 
Garrick -- His character of Cadwallager -- 
Diſputes about it How ended. ; 


R. Foote, after he had ſucceſſively 

given his whimfical exhibitions, 
under the title of giving tea, at the unuſual | 
time of twelve o'clock at noon, in the little 
theatre, in the Hay-market, began to apply 
himſelf to the writing farces or ſhort come- 
dies of two acts, ſuch as the Knights at the 
Land's-end, the Engliſhman at Paris, and 
Cadwallader. Theſe were ſome of the in- 


troductory pieces to many others more regu- 


lar and permanent. Before he obtained the 
royal patent for acting plays at the theatre 
5 — in 
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in the Hay-market, he frequently ated his 
pieces at Drury-lane, in the beginning of 
the winter. Sometimes he ventured on 
ſome important parts in old comedies, ſuch 


as Fondlewife in the Old Batchelor, Sir Paul 


Plyant in the Double Dealer, and Ben in 
Love for Love. 

His intimacy with people of the firſt PE 
contributed to ſupport him in his feeble 
attempts upon theſe maſterly characters of 
Congreve z and it will ſcarce be credited, 
that for three nights the boxes were 
crowded, to ſee Foote murder the part of 
Ben; for his acting bore no reſemblance to 
nature and character. He was even deſti- 
tute of what no man could ſuppoſe him to 
want, a proper confidence in his own abili- 
ties ; for ſure his Ben was as lifeleſs a lump 
of inſpidity as ever a patient audience was 
preſented with; it was not even a lively 
miſtake of humour. 

In his Fondlewife he had luckily 
remembered that great maſter of acting 
Colley Cibber. In the courſe of the firit 
ſcene he drew the attention of the au- 

dience 
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dience, and merited, and gained much 
applauſe ; but, in the progreſs of the part, 
he forgot his exemplar and degenerated 
into buffoonery. His Sir Paul Plyant was 
worſe, if poſſible, than his Ben; for fear © 
reſtrained him from being outrageous in 
the failor : but, in the Knight, he gave a 
looſe to the moſt ridiculous burleſque, and 
the vileſt grimace. However, the people 
laughed heartily, and that he thought was 
a full approbation of his groteſque per- 
formance. In ſhort, Foote was a deſpicable 
player in almoſt all parts but thoſe 
which he wrote for kimſelf. | 

In the ſummer of 1754 Foote paid a 
viſit to Paris, and many idle reports had 
heen ſpread concerning him during his 
refidence in that capital. In the winter he 
ated his Engliſhman at Paris at Drury- 
lane; a farce, in which he played the Eng- 
liſhman with that fort of fpirit, which, 
tho” not truly comic, was at leaſt bold, and 
calculated to impoſe upon an audience. 
Mr. Garrick wrote a humorous prologue, 
which Foote ſpoke. In this the ſeveral 


r eports 
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reports which had been ſpread; about the 
town, concerning him, are ſet in a very 


droll and laughable view, and produced 
abundance of mirth. The Engliſhman 
was acted frequently; and Miſs. Macklin, 
had, in the young lady of the farce, an 
opportunity to ſhew her accompliſhments 
in muſic and dancing. This piece was 


followed by another, called the. Author; 
which, from Foote's perſonating a gentle- 
tleman very well known in the character 
of Cadwallader, became a very favourite 
farce. 5 | 5 
Mr. A — was Mr. Foote's intimate 
acquaintance; an incident which. was ſo 
far from reſtraining the wantonneſs of the 


writer, that from the frequent opportunity: 


of converſing with him, and a nearer view 
of the man in his ſocial and unguarded 
hours, he gained the readieſt means of 
finiſhing his picture with the greateſt ex- 
actneſs. This Mr. A---- was a man of 
fortune, allied to many families of diſtinc- 
tion; his peculiarities were of fo ſingular 
a nature as to render him a very eaſy prey 

to 
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to the Engliſh Ariſtophanes. In his per- 
ſon he approached to the larger ſize, but 
ſeemed to be incumbered more by his de- 
portment than his corpulence ; with a 
broad unmeaning ſtare, and aukward ſtep, 
he ſeemed to look and walk abſurdity. 
His voice was loud, his manner of ſpeak- 
ing boiſterous, and his words were uttered 
rapidly and indiſtinctly; his head was 
conſtantly moving to his left ſhoulder, with 
his mouth open, as if to recal what he 
had inadvertently ſpoken. Notwithitand- 
ing theſe peculiarities, he was a ſcholar, 
and very converſant in the claſſic authors; 
he was a maſter of much knowledge, nei- 
ther did he want reflection and obſerva- 
tion; he was greatly reſpected for his good- 
nature and readineſs to do acts of kind- 
neſs. 

. Foote could not miſs hitting off an exact 
likeneſs of a man who was fo ſtriking an 
original, and almoſt a caricatura by na- 
ture. Loud burſts of laughter from the 
boxes were ſo many acknowledgments of 


JJ the 
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the writer's and actor's {kill, and the ſtrong 
reſemblance to the original. 

The beſt of it was, that the gentleman 
himſelf made one of the audience; he en- 
joyed the jeſt very heartily, and applauded 
Foote for drawing his portrait ſo admi- 
rably well. | 

In ſhort, the farce of the Author was 
ated a great number of nights before 
Mr. A---- felt the ſeverity of the ſatire. 
But at laſt the joke became ſo ſerious, that 
whenever he went to any public place, 
to the park, the play-houſe, to an aſſembly, 
or a coffee-houſe, he was immediately 
pointed at. The name of Mr. Cadwal- 
lader was whiſpered loud enough to be 
very diſtinctly heard. Laughs were ſome- 
times half ſuppreſſed, at other times more 
freely indulged. His bet friends avoided 
his approach for fear of proving acceſſaries 
to his being made a public laughing ſtock. 

He was at length rendered ſo unhappy, 
that he was determined, if poſſible, to get 
the farce ſuppreſſed; and here lay ſome 
difficulty; for as long as Foote got money 

by 
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by expoſing him, it was hopeleſs to think 
of prevailing upon him to ſtop the abuſe. 
When gain was in view, humanity was out 
of the queſtion ; and Mr. A--- had him- 
ſelf unluckily given authority to the ſa- 
tire, by perſonally encouraging the pro- 
pagation of it. 

All overtures that were made to the 
writer were to no purpoſe. He then ap- 
plied to Mr. Garrick, who heard his com- 
plaints with politeneſs; but the gentleman 
was at firſt fo warm, that he declared if 
the farce was not ſuppreſſed, that he ſhould 
demand ſatisfaction of the manager: Mr. 
Garrick ſmiled at Mr. A----'s heat, 
and told him, that upon an honou:able 
occaſion he ſhould not decline a gentleman's 
invitation ; but begged him to conſider the 
diſadvantages under which he laboured ; 
that he was much more advanced in years 
than himſelf, and was grown ſomewhat 
corpulent and unwieldy. However, as he 
really felt for Mr. A----, he adviſed him to 
apply to the lord chamberlain, a noble- 
man vho, he was ſure, had too much hu- 

O 2 manity 
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manity to ſuffer any gentleman to be hurt 
by perſonal repreſentation : as for him- 
felf, he was only a ſharer in the Author 
with Mr. Lacy and Mr. Foote ; but thould 
think himſelf very happy to contribute to 
the eaſe and ſatisfaction of his mind. The 
it duke of Devonſhire, who was then lord 
chamberlain, upon the firſt application, 
if removed the cauſe of Mr, Cadwallader's 
| complaint. 


CHAP. 
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. 
Dr. Browne's Barbarofſa and Albelſtan —— 


Some obſervations on them --= The author's 
friend/lip for Mr. Garrick and Dr. ar- 
burton His eulog:um of them in bis 
Eftrmate of the Times--- His vindication of 
biinſelf againſs Dr. Lowth--- His cha- 
racter, 


R. Browne's tragedies of Barbaroſſa 

and Athelſtan were ſucceſſively ated 
under the management of Mr, Garrick in 
1755 and 1756. 

The plot of Barbaroſſa is founded on 
the ſtrongeſt of all human connections, 
filial and maternal affection; a fon made 
known to a mother who had ſuppoſed him 
to be dead, and had long deplored his loſs, 
is a fable on which ſeveral of our moſt 
affecting modern tragedies are founded; 
nor do I think it in the power of wit 
to laugh away the ſtrongeſt feelings of 
human nature, though even a Sheridan 


O 3 ſhould. 
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ſhould attempt it. But I am apt to think 
ſome exceſſes of action, or extravagancies 
of paſſion, bordering upon fuſtian and bom- 
baſt, have been the marks at which the 
author of A Tragedy Rehearſed has aimed 
the ſhafts of his ridicule. 

Mr. Garrick, who was quite a maſter 
of ſtage evolution, aſſiſted the author in the 
diſpoſition of his plot, by ſuggeſting ſuch 
incidents as would, in all probability, 
heighten the diſtreſs of the ſcene, and pro- 
duce theatrical effect. In Barbaroſſa there 
is abundance of that buſtle and tumult 


which tne actors call the buſineſs of the play, 


and ſome there is, indeed, which naturally 
ariſes from the ſubject. The diſcovery of 
Achmet to Othman, in the ſecond act, 
was truly dramatic, and had a fine effect. 
The interview between Zaphira and Ach- 
met, the mother and the ſon, in the third 
act, was artfujly managed and highly ſup- 
ported by Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Cibber. 


Irene's character reſembles that of Selima 
in Tamerlane, as Barbaroſſa bears a ſtrong 
reſemblance to Bajazet in the ſame play. 

Some 
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Some of the incidents preparatory to the 
cataſtrophe appeared in the ſhape of ſtage 
tricks, and ſuch as are formed to keep the 
audience in ſuſpence, and to create a more 
ſtriking cataſtrophe. The play has merit 
upon the whole, and ſtill keeps its rank in 
the theatre. 

Mr. Garrick wrote the prologue and epi- 
logue. The firſt he ſpoke himſelf in the 
character of a country boy, in which he 
deſcribed the turtle feaſts and gluttony of 
the cits, and the diſſolute manners of a 
fine lady addicted to gaming, and other 
town fopperies, in a kind of ſlight fati- 
rical vein, well adapted to produce much 
temporary mirth. Woodward ſpoke the 
epilogue in the character of a fine gen- 
tleman, which was little more than a 
Aimſey comment on the prologue, and 
depended merely on the action of the 


ſpeaker. Woodward, on the firſt night of | 


ſpeaking the epilogue, felt all the timidity 
of a young actor; he was ſo diſconcerted 
that he could ſcarce muſter courage to go 
through it. 


O 4 Athelſtan 
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Athelſtan followed the next year; I 
believe much was expected from it, but 
it fell ſhort of ſucceſs to Barbaroſſa. The 
fable ſeemed to be well choſen, but it was 
not happily conducted. Some very affect- 
ing ſituations of diſtreſs in this play 
promiſed great and ſtriking effects ; but 
though Mr. Garrick in Athelſtan, and 
Mrs. Cibber in Thyra, exerted all their 
powers; the former in diſplaying the 
violent emotions of the heart, and the 
Jatter the fine pathos ariſing from tender 
ſenſibility; yet all would not do. The 
audience feemed not to feel the diſtreſs 
of the characters. The language of Athel- 
ſtan is more laboured than that of 
Barbarofſla., The ſubje&t afforded an 
occaſion to introduce the terrible graces : 
but, I think, the author was not always 
ſucceſsful in his attempts ; he ſtrained too 
much, and was too fond of the epic, and 
ſometimes the deſcriptive, ſtile. 

The dramatic pieces of Dr. Browne were 
inferior to his other works. His eflays 
on the Characteriſtics of Shaftſbury are de- 

ſervedly 
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ſervedly eſteemed by all lovers of learn- 
ing and taſte. 

The great ſucceſs of this book, it is to 
be feared, had too ſtrong an effect upon 
his mind. His abilities were conſiderable ; 
but he did not under-rate them. He had 
a juſt ſenſe of Mr. Garrick's attention to 
the ſucceſs of his tragedies, and his grati- 
tude broke forth in terms ſo warm and 
enthuſiaſtic, that it would be improper 
in me to omit them here. 

In his Eſtimate of the Times he charges 
the age with profligacy, diſſipation, folly, 
and effeminacy; in ſearching for excep- 
tions to a general rule, he breaks into the 
following expreſſions. 

Let us then ſearch the theatre for 
the remains of a manly tafte ; and here, 
apparently at leaſt, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, we ſhall find it. A great genius 
hath ariſen to dignify the ſtage, who, 
when it was finking into the loweſt inſipi- 
dity, reſtored it to the fulneſs of its antient 
ſplendour, and with a variety of powers 

beyond 
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beyond example, eſtabliſhed Nature, Vale 
ſpeare, and himſelf. 

“ But as the attractions of the theatre 
ariſe from a complication of cauſes, beyond 
thoſe of any other entertainment; ſo, while 
the judicious critic admires his original excel- 
lencies, it may well be queſtioned, whether 
the crowd be not drawn by certain ſecon- 
dary circumſtances, rather than by a diſ- 
cernment of his real powers, Need we any 
other proof of this than the conduct of his 
faſhionable hearers, who fit with the ſame 
face of admiration at Lear, an opera, and 
a pantomime ? * 

This is an unaccountable mixture of 
praiſe and cenſure on the actor and his au- 
ditors, where truth is hazarded and fatire 
ill applied. We are well aſſured, that Mr. 
Garrick's excellencies in the choleric king, 
produced all the viſible effects of juſt admi- 
ration from the audience; and we may 
preſume to ſay, that the author talks 
very idly, where he ſays the ſame people 
who ſaw him in Lear, (from whom 
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ſibility, even to the ſhedding of tears) 
were equally affected with an opera or 
a pantomime. 

In this celebrated Eſtimate of the Times, 
we meet with great inequalities; amidſt 
many bright thoughts and juſt obſervations, 
delivered in a very copious and animated 
ſtyle, we ſhall find a ſtrange propenſity to 
novelty and paradox. Did ſolidity of judg- 
ment keep pace with the rapidity of his 
fancy, we ſhould do nothing but admire. 
His deſpair of the public, from his viewing 
the dark ſide of the queſtion, and his miſre- 
preſenting of objects, ſometimes throws 
him into the moſt gloomy and melancholy 
reflections: what can we ſay of the follow- 
ing poſtulatum? 

** But if in any nation, the number of 
theſe ſupericur minds be daily decreaſing, 
from the growing manners of the times, 
what can a nation fo circumſtanced have 
more to fear, than that in another age, 4 
general cloud of ignorance may overfſhadow it? 

The age was ſo diſſipated and worthleſs, 
o loſt to all ſenſe of duty and manly virtue, 


that 
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that Dr. Browne could find no exceptions 
to the charge of univerſal infignificancy, 
but Dr. Warburton and Mr. Garrick. 
This was a compliment they purchaſed 
at the -expence of all their contem- 
poraries, with the certain conſequence 
of gaining much obloquy from many envi- 
ous and malicious cavillers. 

It appears, that Dr. Browne was of a very 
warm temper and a haughty fpirit. His 


friendſhip for Mr, Garrick not having any 


rivalſhip from literary ſpleen, continued un- 
interrupted to his death. But Dr. Warbur- 
ton exacted more condeſcenſion to his will, 
more implicit reſignation to his diCtates, 
and a firmer reliance on the certainty of his 
opinions, than Dr. Browne was willing to 
pay. About a year before his death, he was 
drawn into a public expoſtulation with Dr. 
Lowth, who, in his letter to Bp. Warburton, 


intimated that Dr. Browne was the biſhops 


creature or obſequious deputy. He reſented 
this attack with much honeſt warmth, but 
with great good manners. Dr. Lowth an- 
ſwered him with great civility, and cleared 
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himſelf from any intention to derogate from 
his character. I was ſorry to obſerve in 
Dr. Browne's letter to Dr. Lowth, ſome 
expreſſions which ſeemed to contradict his 
general language in converſation, reſpecting 
the biſhop of Glouceſter, 

In his letter to Dr. Lowth he aſſerts, that 
he had frequently, (not only in his writings 
but in converſation) contradicted particular 
notions of the biſhop ; and that notwithſtand- 
ding this freedom which he had uſed with 
this great man, their friendſhip was as un- 
broken as ever. In ſhort, he ſeems to inſi- 
nuate, that Warburton was of too generous 
and noble a mind to exact that mean ſub- 
miſſion to his will which Dr. Lowth had 
accuſed Dr. Browne of paying him. How 
this declaration can be reconciled to Dr. 
Browne's conſtant complaint among his 
friends, of biſhop Warburton's overbearing 
temper and tyrannical behaviour, I cannot 
{ee. 


Dr. Hurd's pliability and ſuppleneſs of 


diſpoſition he made no ſcruple to talk of in 
very plain terms. I cannot bring myſelt, 
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faid Browne, to give up the freedom of my 
mind to Warburton, and therefore we do 
not agree, but Dr. Hurd will never quarrel 
with him — intimating very plainly, that this 
learned divine had no opinion of his own, 
in contradiction to that of his right reve- 
rend friend and patron. * 

Dr. Browne had a foul full of gratitude: 
his honour and integrity were unqueſtion- 


ed by all who knew him. 


—— 


* Dr. Hurd was fo inviolably attached to the honour 
of his great patron Dr. Warburton, that not many 
years ſince, he recommended Warburton's Shake- 
ſpeare, (a book univerſally exploded) as the only va- 
luable edition of that author. 


CHAP, 
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e HA P. XX. 


A manager's difficulty ariſing from the offer 
of new plays and farces - Reaſons aſſigned 
for refuſing them === Colley Cibber's beba- 
viour to authors--- Mr. Garrick puts 
a negative on Douglas Cleone and 
the Orphan of China --- Agrees to refer the 
merit of the latter to the arbitration of Mr. 
Whitehead ---- Obliged to act it Ma- 


ncuvres of the author and manager. 


HE moſt difficult and irkſome taſk 
which a manager of a theatre can 
perhaps undergo, arites from his connection 
with authors. To accept or refuſe a play 
is a matter of more conſequence than 
the world in general imagines. The writ- 
ing a dramatic piece, without the aſſiſtance 
of a kind and intelligent manager, and, per- 
haps, the farther ſupport of a conſiderable 
party, will ſcarce anſwer the views of the 
author. The time beſtowed in rehearſing 
the piece, the expence of new ſcenes, 
dreſſes, 
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dreſſes, muſic, and other decorations, make 
it often very ineligible to a director of 
a theatre to accept a new play; . eſpe- 


cially when it is conſidered, that the re- 


viving of a good old play will anſwer his 
end of profit, and reputation too, perhaps, 
as well. Booth often declared in public 
company, that he and his partners loſt 
money by new plays; and that, if he were 
not obliged to it, he would ſeldom give 
his conſent to perform one of them. But 
Booth did not reflect that old plays gained 
ſtrength and ſtability by being intermixed 
with new, and that the public would ſoon 
grow tired with ſeeing a conſtant repetition 
of the ſame dramas. Put the manager 


runs the riſque of diſobliging an author 


and all his friends, on whoſe work he 
has preſumed to put a negative. Cibber 
and Garrick, who were authors as well as 
players and managers, experienced the 


molt violent reſentments for not thinking 


ſo well of an author's works as he and his 
friends did. The man who cannot write a 
play or a farce, may have abilities to ſtrike 

| out 
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a very poignant ſatire, He who is an utter 
ſtranger to dramatic poetry, may ſting with 
an eſſay, or wound with a paragraph. 
Colley Cibber, I believe, deſerved many of 
thoſe keen reproaches and bitter ſarcaſms, 
which are to be read in ſeveral pamphlets 
publiſhed during his adminiſtration of the 
{tage ; for his denial of a new piece was 
not attended with that delicacy and polite- 
neſs which is ſo neceſſary upon an unwel- 
come repulſe, and which muſt, however 
gently delivered, overwhelm an author 
who is obliged to hear it, with confuſion 
and vexation. Cibber, by his fole autho- 
rity, obliged Mr. Hughes to alter the moſt 
material circumſtance in his Siege of Da- 
maſcus, and thereby rendered feeble and 
almoſt ineffectual the author's ſcene be- 
tween Phocyas and Eudocia, after his be- 
traying the city to the Saracens: for Mr. 
Hughes had cauſed the hero, in order to 
ſave Damaſcus and the lives of his miſ- 
treſs and the citizens, in the agony of his 
foul, to turn Mahometan. But Colley, 
with his uſual confidence, declared that 

Vor, . P the 
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the audience would not bear a hero who 
could change his religion. When Mr. 
Fenton read his tragedy of Mariamne to 
Cibber, he not only rejected it, but ſpoke 
in the following inſolent manner to the 
learned author: * Sir, will you take the 
advice of a friend? Apply yourſelf to ſome 
honeſt and laborious calling; the belles 
lettres and you will never agree ; you have 
no manner of genius for poetry.” This 
charge againſt Cibber was printed in a 
pamphlet called the Laureat, ſoon after he 
had publiſhed the Apology for his Life, 
1740: but this play, when acted ſoon after 


at Lincoln's-inn-fields, raiſed the finking 
credit of the company, and eſtabliſhed the 


characters of Boheme and Mrs. Seymour, 
who acted the parts of Herod and Mari- 
amne. Not to detain the reader any lon- 
ger than I ought about Colley Cibber's 
petulance, I ſhall only obſerve, that it is a 
well known fact, that he refuſed the Beg- 
gars Opera, and took a particular de- 
light in mortifying young authors ; his 


practice of giving back their plays he wan- 


tonly 
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tonly called the cheating of ſinging birds. 
This anecdote is to be found in the ſame 
pamphlet of the Laureat. 

Mr. Garrick had, in common with other 
managers, his paſſions and prejudices, which 
ſometimes warped his judgment, and led 
him to decide improperly on the merit of 
plays. He was a writer as well as Cibber, 


and was ſucceſsful too. If he now and 


then gave the preference to the children of 
his own brain, even to better works, it 


will not be deemed, by candid people, 


amongſt thoſe faults which are unpardon- 
able. 

But whatever other part of his conduct 
to authors might be deemed exceptionable, 
he never could juſtly be taxed with rude- 
neſs or incivility. He rather, in his treat- 
ment of writers, carried his politeneſs to 
exceſs, and in the firſt ardor of his friend- 
ſhip he was apt to promiſe more than he 
found it poſſible afterwards to perform. 
His inclination to temporize, I believe, 
was often productive of delays and ex- 
cuſes, which ended with a diſappointment 
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to the author, and a quarrel in conſequence 
of it enſued, which a more deciſive conduct 
might have prevented. 
It is very certain, that no manager we 
ever heard of, was better qualified to ſerve 
an author in the correcting, pruning, or en- 
larging of a dramatic piece, than Mr. Gar- 
rick, His acute judgment and great ex- 
perience had rendered him a conſummate 
judge of ſtage effect; and many authors now 
living, men of the greateſt merit, will own 
their obligations to his taſte and ſagacity. 
It was his misfortune fometimes to err 
egregiouſly, both in the choice and the 
rejection of new plays. In the years 1750, 
1758, 1759, he ſucceſſively rejected the 
Douglas of Mr. John Home, Dodlley's 
Cleone, and the Orphan of China by Mr. 
Murphy. That great intereſt was made 
for Douglas cannot be queſtioned: the au- 
thor's connections with ſome great perſons 
at Leiceſter-houſe, who encouraged his 
abilities, and favoured his intereſt, we 
ſhould have imagined, would have ſuper- 
ſeded all objections, and brought on the 
play 
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play without heſitation. But Mr. Garrick's 
opinion of it could not be removed ; he 
thought the plot was too ſimple and un- 
dramatic. But, ſurely, a mother diſcover- 
ing a ſon whom ſhe had long mourned, 
and given over for loſt, was truly dramatic ; 
and a picture of ancient manners, during 
the times of the feudal ſyſtem, which 
nearly correſponded with the days of chi- 
valry, was a novelty that deſerved atten- 
tion. Mr. Garrick had the double mor- 
tification of *ſeeing this play acted, with 
great approbation and ſucceſs, at Covent- 
garden, and of being obliged to act two 
of Home's tragedies written with inferior 
power. Agis was very often played, it is 
true, but that was owing to the prodigious 
efforts of the manager and the author's 
friends to ſupport it. His Majeſty, then 
prince of Wales, commanded it three or 
tour times. The Siege of Aquileia, which 
followed ſoon after, was ſuppoſed to be 
weaker in compoſition than Agis; at leaſt, 
it was not ſo much followed. 
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The plays of Mr. Home are unqueſtion- 
ably the productions of a claſſical ſcholar, 
and an accurate and elegant writer. But it 
has been queſtioned, by the critics, whe- 
ther his genius is warm enough to corre- 
ſpond with the true ends of tragedy; whe- 
ther he is capable of great energy of 
ſentiment, and of exciting thoſe feelings 
that never. fail to accompany repreſenta- 
tions of Giftreſs, and which melt an au- 
dience into tears. But whatever may be 
ſaid of his other plays, in Douglas there 
is ſurely a pathos not unworthy our beſt 
writers of tragedies; Lady Randolph too 
is a finiſhed character. 

Mr. Dodſley's Cleone had been read 
and approved by Dr. Johnſon, and many 
perſons of taſte and learning; and however 
it may be granted that there are defects in 
the economy of its fable, Cleone ſpeaks 
the language of nature, and, when acted, 
drew tears from many brilliant and large 
audiences. 

Mr. Garrick, though he had rejected 
Cleone with great marks of contempt, 

and 
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and termed it a cruel, bloody, and unna- 
tural play; yet he was extremely appre- 
henſive that the public would be of a 
different opinion, and he prepared to meet 
its firſt appearance at Covent-garden with 
all his ſtrength. He had for ſome 
time applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Mar- 
plot in the Buſy Body, and was determined 
to oppoſe this charatler (Which he was 
ſure the town would be eager to ſee) to the 
tragedy of Dodiley. When Cleone was 
advertiſed, Marplot was announced againit 
it, The friends of the tragedy were 
alarmed, and deferred the repreſentation by 
advertiſing it to a farther date. Mr. Garrick 
immediately poſtponed the Buſy Body. 
However, after a few dodgins manceuvres 
of this kind, Cleone and the Buſy Body 
were acted on the ſame night; and though 
it was a kind of up-hill labour to bring the 
people of faſhion to fide againſt a new 
character of Mr. Garrick, yet there was 
a very handſome ſhew of very faſhionable 
folks at Cleone. The manager made a 
ſort of merit of his not acting on Dodlicy's 

4 bencnt 
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benefit nights; but it muſt be confeſſed 
by thoſe who eſteemed Mr. Garrick moſt, 
that his conduct in the whole diſpute was 
unjuſtifiable, and that he treated a worthy 
man and an old acquaintance with ſeverity 
and unkindneſs. Many reaſons were aſ- 
ſigned for his particular conduct on this 
occaſion : it is poſſible that his judgment 
was really againſt the play. I remember 
to have heard Mr. Dodſley declare, that 
after Mr. Garrick had given back his play 
with a poſitive refuſal to act it, that he af- 
terwards ſent for Cleone once more, with 
a full intention to give it a re-examination, 
and a ſolemn promiſe to act it, if the tra- 
gedy, on a farther peruſal, ſhould appear 
to deſerve it. However the reſult of 
his critical attention to the real merit of 
the piece, was a confirmed diſapprobation. 

It was conjectured, with ſome proba- 
bility, that his obſtinacy in perſiſting to 
reject this play was owing to the inferiority 
of the part aſſigned him, when compared 
with that of Cleone. Mrs. Cibber, in that 
part, would have certainly eclipſed all the 


other characters in the tragedy. 
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His Marplot, though much applauded, 


did not anſwer his own or the public ex- 
pectation. He was britk, buſy, and im- 
pertinent. He underſtood all the tricks of 
the part ; or, in the language of the play- 
houſe, the buſineſs of it; but the ſtrong 
intelligence of his look did not convey the 
idea of folly and abſurdity with a vacancy 
of countenance peculiar to the character. 
He endeavoured to ſupport his conſequence 
by an epilogue ſpoken in the character of 
Marplot ; but he ſoon diſcontinued the 
part, * 

Mr. Murphy's Orphan of China was 
attended with much more anxiety to the 
manager than his denial of any dramatic 
piece, ſince he had the power of accepting 
or refuſing plays. Nor can it well be 
conceived why he ſhould diſpute the merit 
of a piece which, beſides the reputation of 
Mr. Murphy, had the additional merit of 
Voltaire's name to recommend it. 


— — 


* C. Fox, when a boy, being afked by lord Hol- 
land, when Mr. Garrick dined with him, what he 
thought of his Marplot; ſaid, Mr. Garrick could not 
look fooliſh enough for the part. 


This 
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This whole ſtory of the diſpute, between 
Mr. Garrick and Mr. Murphy, contains 
ſuch a hiſtory of an author and manager 
counter-working and evading each other's 
ſchemes, that I hope for the reader's pardon 
in dwelling ſome time upon a ſubject which 
I think will afford them entertainment. 
The play was read, I believe, more than 
once very carefully by Mr. Garrick. After 
keeping it. ſome time, he made ſeveral re- 
marks and obſervations upon it. Theſe 
were recommended to the peruſal of the 
author, whom the players have conſtantly 
found to be ſo far from proudly under- 
valuing their advice, that he was always 
extremely attentive to their leaſt ſuggeſ- 
tions. After profiting by Mr. Garrick's 
criticiſms, Mr. Murphy returned the play 
to the manager, who again pointed out 
more miſtakes, Well; theſe paſſages were 
either given up, or defended in ſuch a man- 


ner, that Mr. Garrick appeared to be ſatis- 
fied with them. After a variety of meet- 


iygs between them, and much and frequent 
altercation, one dreading the other's im- 
petuoſity, 
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petuoſity, and one ſtudiouſlyguarding againſt 
the other's art, Mr. Garrick declared the 
play was not fit for the ſtage, and adviſed 
the author to change his plan, or make 
ſuch alterations as he imagined would 
give a much better ſtage effect than the 
Or; han of China could poſſibly produce 
in its preſent ſtate, The author tired out 
with perpetual objections to this ſcene, and 
that act; to this incident, and to that ſpeech; 
aſked Mr. Garrick if he did not think 
there was now living as good a judge of 
plays, and one that could determine as truly 
of the worth of a dramatic piece as him- 
ſelf? This was granted, © Well, then,” 
ſaid Mr. Murphy, will you be deter- 
mined by a writer of plays, a man ot 
honour and candour; one whoſe own 
pieces have been acted with ſucceſs? 
Have you any objection to Mr. William 
Whitehead's deciſion of the merit of my 
tragedy ?“ By no means.” Mr. White- 
head accepted of the award, and, in very 
explicit terms, declared his opinion in 
fayour of the Orphan of China. 
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The manager was not a little mortified 
to find his judgment thus contradicted by 
his friend and admirer, the poet laureat. 


However, the parts of the play were now 


caſt and divided. Mr. Garrick, Mr. Moſ- 


| fop, Mr. Holland and Mrs. Cibber, were 


to be the principal actors; but Mrs. Cib- 
ber's ſtate of health, at that time, was ſo 
precarious, that ſhe could not be depended 
upon for the character of Mandane. In 
this diſtreſs the manager adviſed the au- 
thor to reſerve his play till the great actreſs 
ſhould be ſo far recovercd, as to be able 
to do juſtice to her part in his play. 

Mrs. Yates was then a young actreſs of 


merit, who had occaſionally given ſome 


proots of genius, but was ſo unacquainted 
with the ſtage, that it was thought hazardous 
by the manager to truſt ſo great a part 
as Mandane to her performance, Ho- 
ever, Mr. Murphy having privately con- 
ſulted the lady, ſhe promiſed to undertake 
it, if he would take the pains to inſtruct 
her. When the author propoſed to Mr. 
Garrick the diſpoſal of the part of Man- 
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dane to Mrs. Yates, he was extremely 
apprehenſive that ſhe would never be equal 
to ſo great a taſk. Sir, you had better 
wait till Mrs. Cibber's indiſpoſition is aba- 
ted.” However he could not refuſe to hear 
her read the part. Mrs. Yates, from a con- 
certed plan, contrived, at the firſt rehcarſal, 
to appear unacquainted with the part of 
Mandane, though ſhe was then almoſt 
miſtreſs of the character. Mr. Garrick, 
thus deceived, declared it was impoſſible 
the play could be acted till Mrs. Cibber's 
health was reſtored. Mr. Murphy per- 
hited in his reſolution to try the abilities 
of the young actreſs, and put off a further 
rehearſal for a week or ten days; during 
that time he conſtantly attended Mrs. Yates, 
and gave her fuch leſſons, that he was per- 
ſuaded her efforts would exceed the ma- 
nager's and the public's expectations. At 
the next rehearſal Mrs. Yates now gave 
ſuch proofs of ſuperior intelligence, and 
perfect acquaintance with her part, that 
Mr. Garrick appeared to be quite tranſ- 
ported with joy; in a ſeeming rapture he 

took 
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took Mr. Murphy by the hand, and de- 
clared he was quite ſatisfied with his Man- 


dane, and that the play ſhould be infallibly 


ated as ſoon as poſſible. 

The tragedy of the Orphan of China 
was univerſally approved, and acted many 
nights with the greateſt approbation and 
applauſe. 

Mr. Garrick never, perhaps, ſhewed his 
power of moving the paſſions to more ad- 
vantage; he improved every ſituation in 
which the author had placed his character, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by that energy 
of ſpeaking and acting, in which he ex- 
celled all men of his profeſſion. Mrs. 
Yates, from her excellent acting of Man- 
dane, became immediately a favourite with 


the public. 


CHAP. 
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Mr. Ralph His application to poetry ---- 
Partnerſhip with H. Fielding --- His Aj- 
trologer - Acquaintance with Mrs. Cooper 
His political writings --= Introduction 79 
Mr. Garrick - Their quarrel --- His pro- 
greſ in politics Death Mr. Shirley's 
Edward, the Black Prince --- Ils ſucceſs --- 
His Oreſtes - His reſentment of Mr. Gar- 
rick's refuſal fit Their reconciliation --= 
Dr. P. Hiffernan--- Eitucation, GC. --- 
Satire on managers Dramatic writings-= 
Auarrel and reconciliation with the ma- 
nagers, Ec. 


N the foregoing chapter I told the 

reader of the manager's difficulties in 
his tranſactions with authors; and impar— 
tially related the hiſtory of Mr. Garrick's 
miſtakes in judgment, reſpecting his re- 
fuſal of plays which he ought to have 
ated. I ſhall now, by way of contraſt, 
change the ſcene, and give a fair account 


of 
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of the miſbehaviour of ſome dramatic writers 
to Mr. Garrick. And, I belicve, in order 
of time, I ought to begin with the celebra- 
ted Mr. James Ralph, the political writer, 

The moſt early notice I can find of this 
gentleman, 1s in the Dunciad; in thoſe 
memorable lines upon his Poem on Night, 


Silence, ye wolves, while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 


Making night hideous! Anſwer him, ye owls ! 


Ralph had rather a liking, or violent in- 
clination, to be an author of plays, than 
abilities to compoſe them. His firſt at- 
tempt in dramatic poetry was the Fall of 
Eſſex, altered from the Unhappy Favourite 
of Banks; but ſo low was his credit as a 
writer, that he was obliged to apply to 
the manager of Goodman's-fields to get 


his play ated. The company was then 


compoſed of raw unfledged players; and 
we may reaſonably conjecture, that the 
acting of Eſſex did not raiſe much profit 
to the alterer. I have ſeen a pamphlet 
* the Public Buildings of London, 
Printed 
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printed about the year 1731, which was 
attributed to Mr. Ralph. His itch for 
poetry and plays, about this time, was ſtill 
upon him, and continued till he was 
fully engroſſed by politics. About the year 
1735, he commenced a managing partner 
with Mr. Fielding in the Hay-market 
theatre. Ralph's Aſtrologer was very 
often rehearſed there, but never acted. 
The players in general were diſguſted 
with the obſolete ſtyle of the play, and 
the almoſt forgotten ſcheme of hunting 
for the philoſopher's ſtone in order to 
cheat bubbles of their money. The play 
was old, nor had Ralph capacity to adapt 
it to the preſent times. The great ſucceſs 
of Fielding's Paſquin put an end to all 
thoughts of the Aſtrologer for that time; 
and poor Ralph, I believe, had no other 
ſhare in the management than viewing and 
repining at his partner's ſucceſs. How- 
ever, he eſpouſed a play of Mrs. Cooper 
(author of the Rival Widows) called The 
Nobleman, a comedy which, I believe, was 
acted at the Hay-market in May 1736, and 

Vor. I. SILLS * a condemned 
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condemned the firſt night; atleaſt, it was 
never afterwards reſumed, to the great 
mortification of Mr. Ralph and the lady, 
who had formed great expectations of its 
ſucceſs. This play was never printed. 
Though Mr. Ralph continued a poacher in 
dramatic poetry, and was a great reader of 
old plays, as if he thought he could ſteal 
the art of writing from them ; yet I do 
not recollect that he wrote any thing more 


than a forgotten farce for the ſtage. He 


now became a conſtant attender on the 
levees of great men, and at laſt found out 
what were his real talents in writing; he 
luckily applied himſelf to politics. The 
dutcheſs of Marlborough, about the year 
1742, having publiſhed Memoirs of her 
Life, Mr. Ralph was employed to write 
an anſwer to it, which he called The other 
Side of the Queſtion, This was written with 
ſo much art, and made fo intereſting, by 
the author's management, that it fold 
very well. 

I ſhall not purſue this writer through all 
the pamphletshe wrote, and all the periodical 


paper 8 
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papers of politics he was engaged in ; but 
mult not forget this circumſtance, that he 
grew ſo formidable towards the latter end 4 
of Walpole's adminiſtration, that it was 
thought proper to buy him off with an in- 
come. His moſt famous work was A Con- 
tinuation of Guthrie's Hiſtory of England, 
which has been highly applauded by poli- 
ticians of a certain caſt ; by ſome too, who 
I firmly believe, were too indolent to read 
the book whoſe praiſes they circulated ; by 
Lord Melcombe, and his family phyſi- 
cian, Dr. Thompſon, who were very aflt- 
duous in beſtowing high eulogiums upon 
it, I believe this book recommended him 
to the notice of lord Bolingbroke. He was 
frequently with lord Melcombe ; but it 1s 
ſaid, that a filly miſtake of a domeſtic had 
very near cauſedarupture between them. My 
lord gave orders to his ſervant to go to the 
hiſtorian, who lived not far from his lord- 
ſhip, at Iſleworth, and take a card with him 
for a dinner invitation to Mr. Ralph and 
his wife; the fellow miſtook the word 
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card for cart, and ſet out with one full 
tpeed to bring them to his lord's houſe, 
This ſuppoſed indignity offended the pride 
of Ralph, who, with great gravity, ſent 
back the meſſenger and his carriage, with 
a long expoſtulatory letter. However, I 
cannot vouch for the truth of this ſtory. 

- Lord Melcombe, I think, introduced 
Ralph to Mr. Garrick. The dramatic fit 
returned, and he prevailed upon Mr. Gar- 
rick, in 1744, who was then acting manager 
of Drury- lane theatre, to introduce his play 
of the Aſtrologer, altered from Albumazar, 


(and which he had in vain, as I have al- 


ready faid, endeavoured to get ated in 
the Little Theatre in the Hay-market) to 


Mr. Fleetwood the patentee. The play 


was accepted, rehearſed carefully, and act- 


ed. Mr. Garrick wrote the prologue and 


epilogue ; the firft he ſpoke himſelf, and 
the latter was given to Mrs. Woffington. 
But ſo little expectation had the public 
entertained of this old comedy, that, as we 
learn from Ralph's advertiſement, not more 
than a ſum of twenty-one pounds was 

the 
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the receipt of the treaſury on the firſt 
night of acting it. Still more to mortify 
his vanity, when the manager very good- 
naturedly gave him a chance of a third 
night, by advertiſing the play a ſecond time, 
he was obliged toſhut.up his doors for want 
of an audience. This intimation the au- 
thor himſelf gives us, full of indignation, 
and in the high ſpirit of reſentment for 
the want of taſte in the public to reliſh the 
Aſtrologer. In the fame place he informs 
us, that notwithſtanding this neglect, the 
writer was not unknown to the great, nor 
deſtitute of private friends; and to return 
contempt for contempt, in the title page 
of the Aſtrologer, he called it a Comedy, 
as it was once acted at the theatre royal in 
Drury-lane; and, I dare fay, he thought 
himſelf quits with the public by this 
affectation of indifference. 

Though Mr. Ralph was in the full 
career of his political progreſs, careſſed by 
the great, and employed by the book- 
ſellers, yet the dramatic turn had not left 
him; he was continually teazing Mr, 
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Garrick to encourage him in his error, 
In vain did the manager endeavour to open 
his eyes, and to convince him of his ina- 
bility to proſper in the mimic world. The 
acting of Albumazar, the original from 
whence his beloved Aſtrologer was taken, 
gave him uneaſineſs, we may ſuppoſe, which 
nothing could remove but the ill ſucceſs 
of that play. And, indeed, we may ven- 
ture to preſage, that ſuch will be the fate 
of theſe old dramatic pieces, all of which, 


or, at leaſt, moſt of them, bear ſuch marks 


of antient and forgotten manners and cuſ- 
toms, that they cannot, without being en- 
tirely refitted, pleaſe the preſent generation. 
I would be underftood always to except the 
works of Shakeſpeare, which being founded 
in that nature which will be eternally the 
ſame, and not dependent upon variable 
faſhion, and local cuſtom, will pleaſe as long 
as our language ſhall laſt. 

But although Mr. Garrick could not 
ſucceed in giving Mr. Ralph a juſt idea of 
his diſqualification for writing plays, he 


had ſo much friendſhip for him, that he 


prevailed 
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prevailed upon the miniſter, Mr. Pelham, 
to ſettle a penſion upon him of zool. 
per annum; for, as well as I can recollec, 
that. was the ſum. 

I remember to have heard Mr. Garr ick 
tell the manner of Mr. Pelham's beha-— 
viour to him on the occaſion. He attured 
Mr. Garrick, that he ever made it a rule 
not to be afraid of any political or ſatiri- 
cal writer whatſoever; nor did he ever 
chuſe to buy any of them off by penſion or 
pecuniary reward. He ſaid, indeed, that 
his brother the duke of Newcaſtle was 
more tender than himſelf on that head, and 
had occaſionally ſhewn more timidity than 
the matter deſerved. However, he con- 


tinued, as Mr. Ralph is your friend, 


Mr. Garrick, I ſhall with pleaſure, and to 
oblige you, grant him a penſion.“ 

This was an obligation which, we ſhould 
imagine, would have had a powerful effect 
on the mind of Mr. Ralph, and have 
tied him for ever, by the motives of gra- 
titude, to Mr. Garrick ; but it fell out 
quite otherwiſe; a certain unaccountabie 
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coldneſs ſucceeded to an apparent warmth 
of friendſhip between theſe gentlemen. 
The cauſe of Mr. Ralph's diſguſt I could 
never learn ; but have always attributed it 
to the manager's refuſing ſome comedy or 
farce, which he had imprudently preſſed 
upon him. 

Mr. Garrick's cauſe of reſentment may 
be ſeen in Ralph's Caſe of Authors by 
Profeſſion, publiſhed in the year 1758; in 
which the author, in a fit of ſpleen, owing 
to his imagined conſequence in the learned 


world, and his deep reſentment for the ne- 


gle& of his ſervices, gives a long hiſtory 
of authors, chiefly political, and their im- 
portance to the public ; with a minute ac- 
count of the rewards of ſome and the miſ- 
fortunes of others. But this narrative 1s 
preceded by a view of the ſtage, in which 
he directly attacks the avarice and tyranny 
of the managers, who, content to live upon 
the old ſtock of genius provided to their 
hands by Shakeſpeare, Dryden, Otway, 
Congreve, &c. give no encouragement to 
new compoſitions. © The manager,” fays 

he, 
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he, whether player or harlequin, muſt 
be the ſole pivot on which the whole ma- 
chine is both to move and reſt ; there is 
no draw-back on the profit of the night 
in old plays ; and any acceſs of reputation 
to a dead author carries no impertinent 
claims and invidious diſtinctions along 

with it.” | 
That the cauſe of his quarrel with Mr. 
Garrick was theatrical diſappointment, the 
following quotation, I think, will tend, 
at leaſt, to prove. I am as much an 
admirer of Mr. Garrick, and his excel- 
lences, as I ought to be; and I envy him 
no part of his good fortune. But then, 
though I am free to acknowledge he was 
made for the ſtage, I cannot be brought 
to think the ſtage was made only for him, 
or that the fate of every dramatic writer 
ought either to be at his mercy, or that of 
any other manager whatſoever; and the 
lingle conſideration that there is no al- 
ternative but to fly from him, in caſe of 
any neglect or contempt, to Mr. Rich, is 
enough to deter any man in his ſenſes 
from 
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from embarking a ſecond time on ſuch a 
hopeleſs voyage.” 

After finiſhing what he had to ſay con- 
cerning the fates and fortunes of authors, 


he once more return'd to the ſubje& which 


was neareſt his heart. 
« When the playhouſe is named, I make 


it a rule to pull off my hat, and think my- 


ſelf obliged to the loweſt implement be- 
longing to it.“ He then glances, I think, 
at Woodward, whom he affects to con- 
ſider as nothing but a mere harlequin, and 
whoſe ſucceſs offended his pride. I 
am ready to make my beſt acknowledg- 
ments to a harlequin, who has continence 
enough to look upon an author in the 


green-room, of what conſideration ſoever, 


without laughing at him.” 
In the following paragraph, he ſeems to 
have collected all his ſtrength to give Mr. 


Garrick a deadly blow, at leaſt ſuch as he 


was ſure would wound him deeply. 

* Inſtead, therefore, of talking of the 
preſent digniſed ſtate of the ſtage, I think 
we ought to talk of its Hh ſtate. We 
y „ape 
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have now one or two great performers, 
and time was when we had a conſtellation 
of ſuch, when the najeſty as well as energy 
of tragedy, the grace as well as gle of co- 
medy, were diſplayed at full ; and yet at 
that time the nightly charge of the houſe 
did not exceed 4.51. whereas it is now ſaid 
to be eighty.” 
Since the days of Booth, Wilkes, and 
Cibber, the ſtage had never been fo 
flouriſhing, nor ſo well ſtocked with good 
actors of both ſexes in tragedy and come- 
dy, as the period of which this diſap- 
pointed author ſpeaks. In tragedy, beſides 
Mr. Garrick, Mr. Barry, and Mrs. Cib- 
ber; they had very good ſeconds in Moſ- 
ſop, Roſs, Sparks, Holland, Palmer, Dyer, 
Mrs. Bellamy, Mrs. Ward, &c. And in 
comedy, Garrick, Woodward, Yates, Shu- 
ter, Collins, Berry, Taſwell, Arthur, Dun- 
ſtall, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Clive, &c. 
I queſtion if Mr. Ralph-would have ad- 
mitted that a ſelect ſet of actors formed 
from the united companies of Drury- 
lane and Covent- garden, could have been 
capable 
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capable of doing juſtice to any of his dra- 
matic offspring. 

The age, indeed, in this author's opinion, 
was become ſo inſenſible, and ſo dead to 
the merit of authors, eſpecially men fo 
enlightened and accompliſhed as himſelf, 
that in a fit of deſpondence he reſigns all 
hopes of reforming a generation ſo unto- 
ward. I am neither an Amphion or an 
Orpheus; nor are the ſtocks, ſtones, and 
brutes to be humanized by any ſpecies of 
incantation in my power to practiſe upon 
them. I throw my bread upon the wa- 
ters, without any hopes of finding it after 
many days.” 

Here, I mult beg leave to ſuppoſe, that 
the author either forgot himſelf, or was, 
in the hurry of reſentment, led to ſay what 
he did not believe. Hopes he certainly 
had, and thoſe not ill-founded ; he was 
then patronized by a noble lord, whoſe in- 
tereſt afterwards gained him a very large 
appointment. And to give Ralph his due, 
he laboured very aſſiduouſly to merit the 
patronage he obtained. The reader ſhall 

judge 
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judge of his political principles from the 
following ſhort paragraph. 

« Since therefore men think by halves, 
write by halves, fight by halves, and do 
every thing by halves, without any ſenſe of 
glory, dread of ſhame, or regard for any 
public conſideration whatſoever ; ſuppoſe 
our molt gracious ſovereign was reſtored to his 
prerogative, his miniſters to their full free- 
dom of acting according to conſcience, 
and the people to the full benefit of the 
immenſe ſupplies they annually give for 
annual diſappointments.” 

The doctrine of this ſpecimen of + our 
author's politics needs no comment, eſpe- 
cially if we reflet, that it was written 
when the adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt had 
rendered the nation as happy and united 
as it has ſince been unfortunate and divided. 
In the caſe of Authors by Profeſſion there 
is much curious matter, eſpecially in that 
part of it which relates to authors and au- 
thorſhip; though in ſome paſſages he is 
greatly miſtaken. His oblervations are 

generally 
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generally ſhrewd, though not always juſt, 


In ſhort it is an entertaining farrago of anec- 
dote, criticiſm, ſpleen, and reſentment. 

The pamphlet produced the effect 
upon Mr. Garrick which the author in- 
tended; for he felt all the poignancy of 
the ſatire which was pointed at him, and 
reſented the ingratitude of the writer in 
ſuch a manner as, perhaps, rendered Ralph 
himſelf more uneaſy at laſt than he had 
made his friend. I believe that he never 
ſpoke to him afterwards, and refuſed to 
be in any company where he might have the 
chance of meeting him. 

He was many years ſince invited by the 


firſt law- officer of the crown to dinner, a 


gentleman who has ſince, with great honour, 
filled the higheſt law department in the 
ſtate. The invitation was accepted with 
pleaſure; but when he was told that 
Raiph was to be one of the gueſts, Mr. 
Garrick begged to be excuſed ; for he de- 
clared he would not fit in company with 
the moſt ungrateful man in the kingdom. 

Upon 


— 
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Upon the death of George the Second, | 


Ralph attained the ſummit of his wiſhes ; in 
by the intereſt of the earl of Bute, a pen- {10 BY 
ſion of fix hundred pounds per annum | | [ Þ 
was beſtowed on him. However, he did Wk! 
not live to enjoy above one half year's in- | | 1 
come. The gout had often attacked him my 
with great violence ; a fit of that terrible [| 
diſtemper carried him off, at his houſe in 110 
Chiſwick, in the year 170g. He died al- | 1 
moſt in the arms of lord El----- E and © 0 Wk | 
Sir Gilbert Elliot “. 10 
Mr. Ralph had read a great deal, and was 0 1 
very converſant in the hiſtory and politics Wh! 
of this country. He applied himſelf, with WH | 
great affiduity, to the ſtudy of all writings why. | 
upon party matters; and had drawn to- 4 j jj 
gether a prodigious number of pamphlets * j 
relating to the diſputes between the two 1041 
contending parties, the Whigs and Tories. 0 
His Review of the Reign of Charles II. and 14 80k 
_ * 0 
This information I had from Sir Gilbert himſelf, 4 | Nj 
with other circumſtances not neceſſary to be re- | "nn 11 
ated here. 111. 
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James II. with his Hiſtory of King William 

III. have been much and deſervedly com- 
mended. But the author has taken effectual 
care to defeat the end he propoſed, of 
making his work univerſally read. It is a 
book in two large volumes, which con- 
tains almoſt as many words as Thuanus's 
Hiſtory. It is, indeed, a noble magazine 
for a future hiſtorian to conſult; but to 
the general reader it is intolerably tedious 
and diſguſling : the narrative is continually 
interrupted by a commentary three times 
as large as the text; the margin is all 
through loaded with extracts from a 
thouſand pamphlets. 

He has been called by ſome a great po- 
litical writer; an honourable title, which 
no hireling of a party, a man who does not 
write from principle, but from pay, can 
poſſibly deſerve. He was an excellent 
party-writer ; and therefore he ſtands diſ- 
tinguiſhed from many others of the ſame 
ſtamp, and eſpecially from Oldmixan, an 

author paid by the Whigs, a man wha 
| had leſs knowledge than Ralph, and whoſe 

{tile 


lat 
tr: 
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ſtile was equally petulant and mean. Mr. 
Ralph was, in his converſation, agreeable 
and inſtructive; and when not ſeized with 
an affected gravity and aſſumed importance, 
very entertaining. He could never throw 
off entirely a certain formality, which he 
acquired, perhaps, from his firſt buſineſs 
of a ſchool-maſter. 

Mr. Shirley is now living, and was, I be- 
lieve, originally a conſiderable trader in 
merchandize to Portugal. His play of 
Edward the Black Prince was acted ſoon 
after the run, I believe, of Mr. Whitehead's 
Roman Father, a tragedy, which was partly 
tranſlated from the celebrated Horace of 
Corneille, and would have merited great 
commendation if the author had under- 
ſtood how to conduct his fable with pro- 
bability. The death of Horatia protrafted 
to the fifth act, -after having received her 
death's wound in the fourth, throws a 
languor over the concluding ſcenes of the 
tragedy, for which no merit of language 
can atone. 
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The Black Prince is a name fo illuſtrious 
in hiſtory, that much was to be ex- 
pected from ſo noble a ſubject; however, 
the audience were certainly diſappointed ; 
and Mr. Shirley did not approve himſelf a 
good Engliſhman, in letting a Frenchman 
carry away all the applauſe from the re- 
nowned Prince of Wales. To ſpeak the 
truth, the fire and ſpirit of Ribemont, a 
French officer, (a part admirably ated by 
Barry) was the great ſupport of the piece, 
which was, by the friendſhip of Mr. Gar- 
rick for the author, carried through the 
uſual life-time of à play. I venture to 
fay ſo much, becauſe I believe the author 
himſelf, now all reſentment is buried in 
Mr. Garrick's grave, will allow ſo much. 
Mr. Shirley was in Liſbon during the dread- 
ful earthquake in 1755, and very narrowly 


eſcaped from its ruins. Sometime before 


his arrival in England, his tragedy of 
Electra was offered to Mr. Garrick, in 
full confidence that he would repreſent it. 
But the manager, after peruſal, adviſed the 
author to permit it to be acted in the ſum- 
mer 
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mer ſeaſon, at Drury-lane theatre. This 
ſuppoſed contempt of the play brought on 
a very long and diſagreeable quarrel, which 
ended in great reſentment on the ſide of the 
author, who thought himſelf egregiouſly 


injured by the manager's perſiſting to refuſe 


the acting of his play in the winter ſeaſon. 
Mr. Shirley is certainly a man of abilities, 
as his Letters upon Trade, publiſhed in the 
news- papers, and figned Luſitanicus, evident- 
ly prove; but the critics have queſtioned 
whether his poetical talents are equal to 
his knowledge of commerce : of this I ſhall 
not pretend to judge ; but it is ſaid he wrote 
ſeveral papers, in the Herald, againſt Mr. 
Garrick, with much animoſity, and, indeed, 
I think too with great acrimony. He like- 
wiſe, I am told, printed a pamphlet, called 
Remarks on the Original and Preſent State 
of the Drama; with a humourous tract, 
called Hecate's Prophecy ; or, a CharaGer- 
iſtic Dialogue betwixt future Managers and 
their Dependents ; all tending to depreciate 
the conſequence, and expoſe the avarice 
and unfair dealings of the managers with 
authors, actors, &c. This laſt piece of 

R 2 Hecate's 
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Hecate's Prophecy was written in a vein 
of pleaſantry, and to thoſe who knew the 
perſons concerned, it mult have afforded 
{ome diverſion. 

In the firſt and more ſerious part of this 
pamphlet, the author deſcribes the antient 
condition of the ſtage in Greece and Rome, 
preceded by a ſhort but judicious view of 
the deſign and intention of all' ſtage repre- 
ſentation. From Greece he paſles to France; 
and after beſtowing an eulogium on cardi- 
nal Richlieu, whom he calls the dive Rich- 
lieu, divine, I ſuppoſe, becauſe he wrote plays; 
he ſuddenly points his artillery againſt the 
modern Roſcius, in a long quotation from 
the paper called the Herald, in which the 
writer charges him with preferring pan- 
tomimes, farces, &c. to the encouragement 
of new plays, and frittering and fribbling 
Shakeſpeare; with many other tricks of 
managerial craft. He then proceeds to an 
examination of his acting capacity, which 
is ſo far from being a fair and impartial 
delineation of his merits or defec's, that it 
conſiſts of nothing but unmeaning raillery and 
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pointleſs ſatire, with, indeed, ſome few juſt 
reflections upon the extravagant and filly 
encomiums of Roſcius's flatterers. We have 
then another extract from the Herald, and 
Wilkes, Booth, Cibber, Dogget, Johnſon, 
Miller, Mrs. Oldfield, and Mrs. Porter, are 
ranged in battle array againſt Roſcius, 
whoſe cunning, the writer inſinuates, is an 
over-match for the real merit of theſe ac- 
compliſhed comedians. After ſome very 
fevere reflections on the grave authors, 
and eſpecially our divines, who proſtituted 
their talents in the ſervice of Roſcius, by 
employing their pens in eulogiums of his 
merit, &c. we are preſented with the Pro- 
phecy of Hecate, in which Mr. Garrick 
and Mr. Lacy, the prompter, the treaſurer, 
the box-keeper, and other ſtage- de- 
pendents, are introduced under feigned 
names as interlocutors. It begins with a 
kind of mock ode in praiſe of Roſcius; 
after which we have a whimſical detail of 
the tricks practiſed in the letting of places 
in the boxes; the art of ſupporting plays 
and farces, by employing certain puffers at 
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coffee-houſes in the city, and at the court- 
end of the town; the diſtribution of or- 
ders to keep up an appearance of full 


houſes; the methods of checking the im- 


portance of riſing players, and other ſup- 
poſed artifices put in uſe by Roſcius and 
his partner. Upon the whole, the Pro- 
phecy of Hecate has a good deal of laugh- 
able merit; Mr. Garrick's converſation 
is not badly mimicked, though ſtretched 
in many places to a caricatura. This pub- 
lication, though, I dare believe, it wounded 


a man of Mr. Garrick's ſenſibility, yet it 


contributed to widen the quarrel beyond 
all reconciliation ; for the manager de- 
clared that nothing upon earth ſhould pre- 
vail upon him to act the tragedy of Electra. 
Many criticiſms upon Mr. Garrick's act- 
ing were occaſionally publiſhed in a news- 
paper, and attributed to this gentleman. 
However, there is a time when reſent- 
ment ought to be ſucceeded by a diſpo- 
ſition to reconciliation, Mr. Garrick, 
however iraſcible, was far rom being im- 


placable. Before he left the Rage, amidſt 


other 
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other ſacrifices to good-humour and good- 
nature, he put an end to the quarrel between 
himſelf and Mr. Shirley ; one of the articles 
of peace was a promiſe to prevail upon 
Mr. Sheridan to act the Roman Sacrifice. 
which the event has proved was punctually 
performed. The next character is a ſub- 
Jett ſo very extraordinary, that I think my- 
ſelf obliged to dwell upon it a little longer 
than perhaps ſome of my readers may 
think it deſerves. 

Dr. Paul Hifternan was a native of Ire- 
land; and it was ſaid, though I know not 
how truly, that he owed part of his edu- 
cation to the univerſity of Dublin. His 
firſt employment, as a writer, was againſt 
the famous Dr. Lucas; and, it mult be 
confeſſed, that never were two authors bet- 
ter matched ; for though we ſhould grant 
that Lucas was a warm friend to his coun- 
try, and a diſintereſted pariot, he c on. 

knew nothing of the art of writing, as his 
pamphlets abundantly teſtify. That he was 
obliged to quit Ireland in a hurry, I am 


afraid we mult not attribute to the keenneſs 
R 4 of 
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of Dr. Hiffernan's writings, but to the 
animoſity of the corporation of Dublin, 
and the vigour of his enemies at the caſtle, 
during the adminiſtration of lord Harring- 
ton, whom the zealous apothecary had per- 
tinaciouſly provoked. Hiffernan, though 
called a phyfician from a degree beſtowed, 
as it is ſaid, by ſome foreign univerſity, had 
very little practice. He was a man of 
ſome learning, and would have been wil- 
ling to get employment from the bookſel- 
lers of Dublin; but that capital was, 
then, rather a barren foil for authors by 
profeſſion. However, he wrote in ſome 
periodical papers, and particularly in one 
called the Tickler. He commenced critic 
theatrical in form, and was for ſome time 
the terror of the under players. Sheridan, 
who was then manager, knew the doctor's 
ſtrength too well to fear his criticiſms, and 
heartily deſpiſed his attacks upon his act- 


ing. About the year 1751, an acquain- 


tance of Hiffernan, whether in earneſt or 
jeſt, I cannot pretend to aver, adviſed him 
to change the capital of Ireland for that 

of 
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of England. In Dublin,” ſaid this gen- 
tleman, © you want an ample field to diſ- 
play your abilities; you have no bookſel- 
lers to employ you, no patrons to reward 
you. At London you will find a wide cir- 
cle for your genius to range in; and my 
life for it, doctor, you will ſoon make a 
great figure there.” 

In conſequence of this advice, Hiffer- 
nan made his appearance in the metropolis 
of the Britiſh empire about the year 1754. 
He ſoon made himſelf known among the 
wits at the Bedford coffee-houſe, &c. to 
the literati, and their precurſors the book- 
ſellers. The firſt eſſay of his abilities was 
a periodical paper called The Tuner, in 
which he laid about him moſt manfully. 
He attacked all the dramatic pieces then 
publiſhed, and all other writings which he 
thought objects worthy of his ſatire. And 
this paper, I believe, was the leaſt ex- 
ceptionable of all his writings ; for having 
then ſome awe of the public, he did not 
launch into that ſcurrility and abuſe in 
which he afterwards indulged ; beſides 

there 
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there were in the Tuner ſome ſparks of 
humour, and ſome faint rays of genius. 
Profit, I believe, he got none by it, nor 
reputation enough to encourage him in 
the progreſs of his wit. 

He was, about this time, introduced to 
Mr. Garrick, who conſidered him as a poor 
man, and gave him a guinea, [ believe, for a 
ſubſcription to ſome lectures he had long 
meditated on philoſophy ; but whether mo- 
ral or natural, I cannot call to my remem- 
brance. Whether he thought Mr. Garrick 
ſhould have been more generous, is uncer- 
tain; but he ſoon after, that is in 1755, 
ſhewed a diſpoſition to quarrel with him. 
His firſt eſſay in dramatic poetry called the 
Choice, a farce, was acted with no ſucceſs 
at Covent-garden ; and the author's modeſty 
would not ſuffer him to print it. In 1761 he 
publiſhed a dramatic piece called The Wiſhes 
of a Free People, intended as a compli- 
ment to her majeſty. The deſign was 
commendable, but the execution exceed- 
ing mean and imperfect; without plan, 


without poetry, or any tolerable language 


to 
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to attract the attention of the reader ; it 
was univerſally condemned, The author, 
in the preface, complains loudly of the 
managers of both houſes, who refuſed to 
at the Wiſhes of a Free People; but 
before he condemned them, he ſhould have 
been certain of the approbation of the 
public when his piece was printed ; they, 
in fact, juſtified the conduct of Mr. Gar- 
rick and Mr. Rich in rejecting it. Soon 
after, by the former's permiſſion, his farce 
of the New Hippocrates was acted on two 
benefit nights at Drury-lane; and though 
this was an obvious and excellent ſubject 
for ſtage ridicule, in a metropolis which 
abounds in quacks, and whole impoſitions 
are univerſally condemned, and ſo ge- 
nerally prevalent; yet here the doctor 
ſhewed all want of {kill in the dramatic 
line. Neither character, nor plot, nor 
language, nor any thing to make an au- 
dience laugh, did his New Hippocrates pre- 
ſent to the public. And yet ſo tenacious 
was he of what he called a right to a bo- 
nefit, that he quarrelled with the managers 

for 
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for ſtopping the run of his farce. Mr. 
Lacy, not having the ſenſibility of his part- 
ner, avowed his deſign never more to per- 
mit the New Hippocrates to be acted at 
Drury-lane; and on receiving ſomething 
like a menace from the doctor, the ma- 
nager, who was a ſtout athletic man, 

threatened to chaſtiſe him with a cudgel. 
The doctor now was in a ſad dilemma; 
he knew not what to do; unemployed by 
the bookfellers, and baniſhed from the 
theatre by his utter incapacity to pleaſe; 
though, in his converſation, he was ſtill 
as arrogant as ever, and as fully convinced 
of his power to write for the ſtage; yet 
being without all buſineſs, and having no 
viſible means of gaining a livelihood, he 
was adviſed to apply himſelf to the writing 
little hiſtories, ſuch as thoſe which the 
publiſhers call Burton Books, from the 
name of a bookſeller, who, in the laſt 
century, pared down large folios and quar- 
tos to the ſize of duodecimo, or decimo 
octavo. To this ſtationer we owe the hit- 
tory of Valentine and Orſon, Reynard the 
Fox, 


Fox, Guy Earl of Warwick, &c. The 
doctor, though he felt all the indignity 
which accompanied ſo mean an employ- 
ment, yet was in ſuch circumſtances that 
he thought it adviſable to comply with the 
advice of his friend ; and for ſome time, I 
am told, he laboured with diligence in his 
new occupation, and I believe, had he con- 
tinued to write, as a ſmall hiſtorian for 
children, he might have lived with ſome 
decency. But the fit of induſtry did not laſt 
very long ; and his conſequence as an au- 
thor reſumed the poſſeſſion of his ſpirit ; 
he then commenced a political writer ; and 
the unpopularity of lord Bute's adminiſtra- 
tion having occaſioned a clamour againſt the 
Scots, Hiffernan joined the cry, and publiſh- 
ed his pamphlet of Scotchman be Modeſt ; 
the profits of which were ſo moderate, 
that he had recourſe, ſoon after, to the laſt 
and worſt ſhift of a mean and unprinci- 
pled mind. He that values not his own 
life, it is ſaid, is maſter of another man's; 
{o he that has no regard for his own re- 
putation, may, if he is deſperate enough, 

take 
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take all manner of freedom with the charac- 
ters of others. To give a reaſon for ſuch 
a man's actions as Hiffernan is ſcarce poſ- 
ſible; but his quarrel with Mr. Garrick 
at this time can only be accounted for by 
his being denied by that gentleman ſome 
unreaſonable requeſt : however, he wrote 
a moſt bloody libel againſt Mr. Garrick, 
and one much dearer to him than himſelf, 
ſtuffed with the moſt impudent falſchoods, 
and the vileſt ſlanders. This was put 
into the hands of a printer for immediate 
publication. An acquaintance of Mr. 
Garrick, by accident, ſaw this impudent 
attack upon the peace of a family, and 
prevented its ſceing the light *, by recom- 
mending it to the perſon molt injured to 
give the author what he wanted, which 
was a few guineas. The buying off this 
literary aſſaſſin may poſſibly be deemed 


* Seeing the light was an equivocal term made uſe of 
by Menage, who told an author that aſked him his opi- 
nion of his book, that it ought ſoon to ſee the light; 
meaning that it ſhould be burnt by the hands of the 
hang-man, 


an 
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an immoral, as well as an imprudent a&. 
The flander, it may be ſaid too, was fo 
groſs and palpable, that the public would 
ſoon deſpiſe the work, and execrate the 
author. However, it mult be ſaid on the 
other fide, that although, in the circle of 
Mr. Garrick's friends, the ſcandal would 
paſs for nothing, becauſe they knew him 
too well to believe it; yet his enemies, 
of which he had not a few, (for who have 
more than the ſucceſsful and meritorious) 
would have induſtriouſly circulated theſe 
idle ſtories, and given them, as far as they 
could, the ſanction of truth: beſides, what 
may be caſily confuted in the capital, can- 
not ſo well be cleared up in the provinces. 
Scandal flies on eagle's wings ; while truth, 
like time, comes ſlowly limping after, to 
deſtroy the building which falſhood had 
raiſed. 

I have ſaid enough, and perhaps too much, 
on the ſubject of this unhappy man ; and 
therefore ſhall not tire the reader's patience 
with a long hiſtory of his intemperance, in- 
diſcretion and profligacy. I believe, that from 
this time, I mean from the intended pub- 

lication 
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lication of his libel to his death, he did not 
give any farther provocation to Mr. Gar- 
rick, who, with great humanity, conſidered 
him as an object of his charity, not of his 
reſentment. About the time when Mr. 
Garrick returned from the continent, he 
preſented him with a Latin poem in his 
praiſe, which, I am told, did not want 
merit,' and this panegyric did not go unre- 
warded. 

About the year 1766, he tranſlated from 
the Fre ch a Philoſophical Eſſay on 
Laughter, which he dedicated to Mr. 
Foote, a proper patron for ſuch a ſubject; 
and this, I believe, procured him a good 
table to dine at, and a ſmall gratuity in 
money. His temper, which was ſowered 
by misfortunes, and rendered more offen- 
five by continual irregularity, could not be 
reconciled even to his benefactors, who con- 
tinued their favours to him in ſpite of his 
petulant behaviour. He died about three 
years ſince of the jaundice, or rather a 
complication of diſorders, and in very great 


want ; none of his acquaintance knew where 


he lodged till after his death, 
CO Rd CHAP. 
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Account of Weoodward's deſertion-== He is in- 
vited by Barry to become a partner in his 
Irifh expedition - His propoſal to Garrick 
rejected Reaſons for refuſing it He 
ſets out for Ireland Unſucceſsful there —— 
Returns to England His character. 
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N the beginning of 1759, Mr. Barry, 

either diſpleaſed with his ſituation at 
Covent-garden, or tempted by ambition 
to enlarge his fortune, and to become a 
maſter inſtead of a ſervant,” liſtened to'fome 
propoſals which were made to him from 
certain gentlemen of Dublin who invited 
him to ſettle in that metropolis, and build 
a new theatre there in a place called Crow- 
ſtreet. Barry, ſenfible of the great hazard 
he muſt run by oppoſing a man fo well 
eſtabliſhed, and greatly eſteemed, as Mr. 
Sheridan, was refolved, if poſſible, to 
gain ſuch a partner in the undertaking, as 
would give fome ſtability, as well as ſplen- 
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dor, to it. Woodward was certainly the 
molt eligible man he could fix upon. He 
knew that he would fill a large and deſira- 
ble, though difficult, liſt of parts in comedy; 
and his ſkill and performance in panto- 
mimes would render double ſervice to the 
ſcheme. 

Woodward was not diſpleaſed at the 
propoſal; it preſented many charms of 
profit, at the ſame time that it gratified 
his ambition. Yet the matter had its dif- 
ficulties; and as he loved to get money 
without running any hazard, they appeared 
to him, on ſerious examination, in a for- 
midable light. Mr. Garrick and he had 
lived upon the moſt friendly and familiar 
terms; his income was much larger than 


that of any actor in his walk; and though 


the manager was always deciſive in his 
determinations reſpecting the choice of 
plays, the merit of aclors, &c. yet he often 
paid Woodward the compliment to aſk his 
advice upon any ſtage emergency, and 
ſeemed to haye great deference for his 
judgment. 


Between 


V 
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Between the deſire of gaining more 
money, with the title and power of ma- 
nager, and the fear of loſing what his 
merit and aſſiduity had enabled him to 
hoard, Woodward was long and anxiouſly 
ſuſpended ; at laſt he was determined to 
make ſuch a propoſal to Mr. Garrick, 
which, on conſideration of his great value 
and long ſervices, he imagined would not 
be refuſed. | 

He offered to continue with his old 
maſters, on condition they would enter 
into an engagement, in writing, to pay 
him as large an income as they then gave, 
or ſhould hereafter give, to any actor or 
actreſs. This he thought a very reaſonable 
demand; and he appealed to them if his 
ſervices did not merit ſuch a particular 
conſideration, from a conviction that he 
laboured inceſſantly, and was ſo often 
called upon to exerciſe his talents in plays, 
farces, and pantomimes. 

Mr. Garrick acknowledged his merit ; 
but obſerved to him, that he was well re- 


warded for it: he bid him recollect, that 
52 no 
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no comic actor ever had enjoyed ſo large a 
ſalary as himſelf; that if he was ſubject to 
unuſual labour in the contriving and. pre- 
paring a new pantomime, he was not ſpar- 


ingly paid for it by the profits of an extra 


benefit, as harlequin, independent of ano- 


ther for his acting; that the tying the ma- 


nagers down to ſuch an extraordinary article 
was ſhutting the door upon great and un- 
expected merit; for it was poſſible an 
actor might arife, and gain fo highly the 
favour of the public by his uncommon 
talents, that the managers might think 
themſelves obliged to recompenſe his merit 
by a larger ſtipend than any player had 
hitherto enjoyed. He adviſed him to be 
content with his preſent happy fituation, 
and not to be led by vain ambitious views 
to forſake his old and beſt friends, and to 
hazard that property which had coſt him 
ſo much art and induſtry to acquire. 
Theſe remonſtrances had for a time ſome 
weight with Woodward; he was loth to 


give up a certain income for the delufive 


charms of a flattering contingency. Mrs. 
Woodward 
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Woodward too was much averſe to the 
Dublin ſcheme, and wiſhed to ſtay in a 
place where they enjoyed ſo competent a 
portion of wealth and reputation. But 
Barry, who, with no extent of knowledge, 
and a moderate ſhare of underſtanding, had 
the moſt engaging, and almoſt irreſiſtible 
manner of perſuaſion, ſo worked upon his 
two darling paſſions, the love of money and 
the luſt of power, that Woodward at laſt 
was prevailed upon to ſign articles of joint 
partnerſhip with him. 

I believe Mr. Garrick would at an- 
other time have liſtened to any reaſon- 
able requeſt of Woodward for the farther 
increaſe of his income ; but the ſeizing 
this opportunity of raifing his terms, in a 
time of diſtreſs, he thought not only unjuſt, 
but mean and ungrateful. I believe too, 
that Mr. Garrick had ſuch a reliance upon 
Voodward's attachment to him, that he 
did not ſeek to continue his connection 
with him by any written articles; but de- 
pended ſolely on a verbal agreement from 
year to year, However, he was determined 
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not to buy any body's ſervices by a bribe ; 
a conduct which might induce his actors 
to leave him when governed by caprice or 
intereſt, This manager, in his greateſt 
dithculties, was never without reſources : 
an accompliſhed young gentleman, whoſe 
family connections have long fince, to the 
great regret of the public, occaſioned his 
total ſeparation from the ſtage, for ſome 
few years acted a variety of characters in 
genteel life, with great and merited ap- 
plauſe, ſome of which had in them a mix- 
ture of gaiety and levity, and a peculiar 
and pleaſing vivacity. In elegance of de- 
portment, and variety of graceful attitudes, 
he excelled all the actors of his time. 

Soon after, Mr. King was brought from 
Dublin to ſupply many of Mr. Wood- 
ward's parts. He not only anſwered the 
public expectation in that reſpect, but, by 
playing ſome new characters, ſuch as Prattle 
in The Deuce is in Him, Lord Ogilvie in 
the Clandeſtine Marriage, and others ; he 
added much to his former reputation. 
| Woodward's Irith ſcheme was attended with 


many vexations and very conſiderable loſſes. 
Dublin 
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Dublin will not in haſte be able to ſup- 
port two play-houſes. The oppoſition 
between Crow-ſtreet and Smock-alley was 
carried on with great induſtry, and much 
vehemence, to the mutual loſs and diſ- 
grace of both companies. The pamphlets 
(except that which was written by Mr. 
Sheridan) publiſhed on both fides were 
drawn up in the ſtile of reſentment and 
malevolence. The contending parties ſtrove 
to blacken each other by the moſt opprobri- 
ous and unjuſtifiable language. 

Mr. Sheridan offered to compromiſe the 
diſpute, by ſharing the profits with Barry 
and Woodward, or by letting his play- 
houſe to them on reaſonable terms. No- 
thing leſs than a total reſignation of his 
right would content theſe arbitrary mo- 
narchs. | 
Alfter three or four unſucceſsful cam- 
paigns, Woodward returned to England 
with a loſs, as I have been informed, of 
above three thouſand pounds, Barry fol- 
lowed him two years after. Woodward, 
on his return to his native country, could 
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not expect admiſſion at Drury-lane theatre, 
The characters by which he had principally 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, had been ſhared 
amongſt ſeveral players; nor was Mer. 
Gariick willing to diſoblige them by 
ſhewing him any marks of favour, His 
old acquaintance Mr. John Beard, one 
whoſe name every body will read with 
| pleaſure, was then, and had been ever 
fince the death of his father-in-law Mr. 
Rich, manager of Covent-garden theatre. 
He gave Woodward a warm and hearty 
welcome, and ſuch an income as ſeemed 
to gratify his wiſhes. He ſpoke, what 
was then termed, a humourous prologue, 
on his firſt appearance; in which, by call- 
ing himſelf the truant and prodipal ſon, he 
hoped to merit ſorgiveneſs by his good be- 
haviour in future. Some ſtrokes which 
he admitted againſt the Iriſh, in this ad- 
dreſs to the public, gave offence to many 
gentlemen of that country. And of this 
indiſcretion he felt the ſevere effects when 
he paid Ireland a viſit about a year after. 
Such an uproar was made as ſoon as he 

entercd 
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entered upon the Dublin ſtage, that he 
was forced to quit that city without ob- 
taining permiſſion to act. 

Woodward died about two years ſince; 
his loſs was ſeverely felt, more eſpecially 
as ſeveral actors of great merit, ſuch as 
Shuter, Welton, &c, were deceaſed much 
about the fame time. He was an actor, 
who for various abilities to delight an audi- 
ence in comic characters, had ſcarce an 
equal. His perſon was ſo regularly formed, 
and his look fo ſerious and compoſed, that 
an indifferent obſerver would have ſuppoſed 
that his talents were adapted to characters 
of the ſerious caſt; to the real fine gen- 
tleman, to the man of graceful deportment 
and elegant demeanor, rather than to the 
affecter of gaicty, the briik fop, and pert 
coxcomb. But the moment he ſpoke, a 
certain ludicrous air laid hold of his fea- 
tures, and every muſcle of his face ranged 
itfelf on the ſide of levity. The very 
tones of his voice inſpired comic ideas; 
and though he often withed to act tragedy, 
he never could ſpeak a line with propriety 

that 
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that was ſerious. A burleſque imitation of 
tragedy was exhibited by him happily in 
the Apprentice, Churchill, in his Roſciad, 
charges him with action bordering upon 
the extravagant ; and obſerves that he ex- 


celled moſt in parts where nature had 


ſtretched her power to ridiculous exceſs. 
This partly may be true; but this was 
copying nature ſtill, 

All the variations of briſk impertinence 
and aſſumed conſequence, of affected gaiety, 
unbluſhing effrontery, and lively abſurdity, 
he diſplayed with a moſt engaging and 
laughing confidence. In Congreve's Sir 
Joſeph Wittol, Briſk, Tattle, and Wit- 
wou'd; in Shakeſpeare's Parolles, Lucio, 
Oſtrick, and Mercutio, he was extremely 
entertaining, and kept the audience per- 
petually and merrily attentive. In Cibber's 
and Vanbrugh's Foppingtons he pleaſed, 
by a peculiar art which he lent them; for 
the real character was then loſt to the 
public. In confidential ſervants, ſuch as 
Sancho in the Miſtake, and Liflardo in The 
Wonder A Woman Keeps a Secret, he was 

a mixture 
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a mixture of drollery and impudence. In 
the Bobadil of Johnſon's Every Man in his 
Humour, Woodward partly drew the cha- 
rater from his own conception, and partly 
from Ben Johnſon the actor's Noll Bluff 
in the Old Batchelor. The calm, and 
ſeemingly intrepid, bully, was a part not 
eaſily portraited ; and as the author is ſpar- 
ing of his colours in drawing the character, 
the actor is at liberty to wanton as he 
pleaſes in the exhibition of it. Of Boba- 
dil we muſt ſay too, that he did not purſue 
the ideas of it as given at rehearſal by the 
manager; who, according to cuſtom, read 
the play, and gave his inſtructions to the 
performers. Woodward profited by his own 
conceptions of the part, and borrowed no- 
thing from Mr. Garrick. 

This actor had a liberal education; a 
regard for which he retained to the laſt, 
and endeavoured to ſupport by a ſmall 
but well-choſen library of books. He was 
well reſpected by many gentlemen of good 
taſte and learning, whoſe acquaintance he 
cultivated by occaſional converiation, or 
periodical meetings. 

As 
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As a companion, Woodward was merely 
inoffenfive; he was rather a filent ob- 


ſerver than a ſocial converſer ; he ſeldom 


or never entered into the ſpirit or gaiety of 
company, and ſeemed to be a ſtranger to 
convivial pleaſure. As a member who 
belongs to a particular ſociety, Woodward 
was ſo far from being beloved, that he 
was much diſliked. He ſtrove, as far as he 
could, to play the tyrant; and on the firſt 
night of a new pantomime he terrified the 
carpenters and ſcene-men by his loud vo- 
ciferations. He was a man too ſelfiſh to 
conſult the good of any community ; for 
after having grudgingly contributed, for 
ſome time, his portion, according to the 
rate of a very ample yearly ſtipend, to 
the players fund, he refuſed to continue 
his payments; from this ungenerous mode 
of reaſoning, J ſuppoſe, that he thought 
he could not poſſibly be an object of cha- 
rity himſelf: aſter all, the whole of his 
fortune did not exceed, as I am informed, 
the ſum of 15001, 


Ile 
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He left by his will an annual income to 
a late celebrated actreſs ; but the bequeſt, as 
I am told, was ſo unhappily worded, that 
when ſhe was in very great diſtreſs, and 
wanted to make uſe of the legacy, ſhe 
could not obtain any part of it for a cer- 
tain time to come. She was obliged to 
have recourſe to the generolity of the play- 
ers, who, of all people, are the readieſt to 
aſſt perſons in diſtreſſed circumſtances. 
By their charitable contributions, ſhe was 
happily extricated from ſome very perplex- 
ing difficulties. 


CHAP. 
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E 
Archibald Bower's quarrel with Mr. Garrick ; 


with an agcount of the actors reſentment 
=== Purpoſes to make him a ſulject for the 
tage His correſpondence on that occaſim 
with lord Lyttleton--- I diverted from bis 
zntention. 


BOUT the year 1755, or rather 
before that time, Mr. Archibald 
Bower, a Scotch Jeſuit, publiſhed perio- 
dically a Hiſtory of the Popes, from St. 
Peter to Lambertini, the then reigning 
pontiff; at the ſame time he printed his 
Motives of Converſion from Popery to 
Proteſtantiſm. The narrative appeared to 
have ſomething in it ſo very ſingular and 
fabulous, that the learned in general ſuſ- 
pected the truth of it. A writer, whoſe 
learning can only be equalled by his 
humanity, a man born to detect the fal- 
lacies and impoſtures of his countrymen, 
examined very accurately the grounds 
of Bower's Converſion; and publiſhed, 
about 
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about the year 1755, a very critical Exa- 
mination of Bower's Pamphlet, which was 
thought to be a complete detection of an 
arch impoſtor. Mr. Garrick happened, 
amongſt others, to ſpeak with ſome free- 
dom upon a ſubje&t which was diſcuſſed 
in all companies. But Bower was not a 
man eaſily to be vanquiſhed ; for although 
not a deep ſcholar, he had acquired, from 
continual practice, a facility of ſtile, a plau- 
ſibility of argument, and a good arrangement 
of matter, with an aſſumed contempt of 
his adverſaries, which ſerved to impoſe upon 
the unwary, and amuſed even ſome of the 
learned. It muſt be granted too, that 
though his cauſe was deſperate in the eyes 
of the diſcerning, yet he himſelf was 
pitied. Notwithſtanding that his adverſary 
ſupported the fide of truth, from the moſt 
generous and diſintereſted motives; yet, 
becauſe he had no particular intereſt in 
it, it was ſaid that his attack was unne- 
ceſlary, nay, that it was wanton and cruel. 
The public will always pity the unfortu- 
nate, whether the man is hunted down by 

fair 
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fair detection of his fallacies, or conſigned, 
after a fair trial, by the judge to legal pu- 
niſhment. 


In the ſummary which Bower publiſhed. 


of his caſe, joined to one of the volumes 
of his Popiſh Hiſtory, ' and wherein he 
takes upon him to give a full anſwer to 
all his adverſaries, he occaſionally threw 
out fome ſevere ſtrokes upon Mr. Garrick ; 
he treated the interference of a player as 
a piece of the higheſt impertinence ; and 
occaſionally refleted upon one very dear 
to Mr. Garrick. 

This alarmed the fpirits, and fired the 
reſentment of our manager : he determined 
to make an example of the impoſtor, and 
to bring his charadter upon the ſtage. 
But as lord Littleton had hunoured him 
with his friendſhip, and his lordſhip had, 
notwithſtanding all that had been faid and 
written againſt Bower, continued to coun- 
tenance and protect him, he thought it an 
act of decency to acquaint his lordſhip with 
his intention. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Garrick read his own letter to me 
as well as his lordſhip's anſwer. The firſt 
contained complaints of Bower's ill beha- 
viour to Mr. Garrick ; his reſolution to write 
a farce, with a ſhort out-line of it, in which 
Bower was to be introduced on the ſtage as 
a Mock Convert, and to be ſhewn in vari- 
ous attitudes, in which the profligacy of 
his conduct was to be expoſed. How- 
ever, he ſubmitted the matter to his lord- 
ſhip, and declared that he ſhould not pro- 
ceed a ſtep in his intended reſentment with- 
out his permiſſion. 

The anſwer, I remember perfectly well, 
was comprized in very condeſcending and 
polite terms; but at the ſame time he de- 
clined the countenancing an attempt which 
would be attended, perhaps, with ſome 
little uneaſineſs to himſelf, He expreſſed 
himſelf in the moſt obliging and friendly 
terms to Mr. Garrick; and, as far as 1 
can recollect, recommended the ſuppreſting 
his intended chaſtiſement of Bower. 

The favour ſhewn by a nobleman of 
the brighteſt character to this reformed 
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jeſuit was often the ſubject of converſation, 
and ſometimes the object of cenfure. The 
detection of Bower, by Dr. Douglas, was 
fo clear and evident, that the credit of the 
Hiſtory of the Popes was immediately ſunk 
to nothing. The man apparently felt all 
the horrors of a hypocrite diſcovered. But 
this nobleman having once eſpouſed him 
and his cauſe, thought he could not 
eafily reſign him to public abhorrence; 
he thought, perhaps, the abandoning the 
unhappy wretch would make him a worſe 
enemy to ſociety, by driving him to de- 
ſpair, than his ſheltering him from diſgrace 
and ruin could hurt the cauſe of virtue and 
religion. Mr. Garrick, in conſequence of 
lord Lyttleton's letter, gave up all farther 
thoughts of introducing Bower to the pub- 
lic, | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Winter's Tale, and Catherine and Petruchio 
-== Their alterations from Shakeſpeare by 
Mr. Garrick Acting of theſe pu — 
Merits of the ſeveral actors. 


MONGST the plays of Shake- 
ſpeare which Mr. Garrick revived, 
were the Winter's Tale, and the Taming 
of the Shrew. Each of theſe comedies be- 
ing reduced by him into three aQs, and 
called Florizel and Perdita, and Catherine 
and Petruchio, they both pleaſed the 
audience greatly; he often introduced 
them to the public by a humourous pro- 
logue of his own writing, in which he 
criticiſed the various palates of the public 


for theatrical repreſentation, and compared 


the wine of Shakeſpeare to a bottle of 


briſk Champaign. The Taming of the 


Shrew was not altogether written in Shake- 
ſpeare's beſt manner, though it contained 


many ſcenes well worth preſerving. The 
T2 fable 
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fable was certainly of the farcical kind, 


and ſome of the characters rather exagger- 


ated. The loppings from this luxuriant 
tree of the old poet were not only judi- 
cious, but neceſſary to preſerve the old 
trunk. Woodward's Petruchio was, per- 
haps, more wild, extravagant, and fantaſ- 
tical, than the author deſigned it ſhould be; 
and he carried his acting of it to an almoſt 
ridiculous exceſs. | 

Mrs. Clive, though a perfect miſtreſs 
of Catherine's humour, ſeemed to be over- 
borne by the extravagant and triumphant 
groteſque of Woodward ; ſhe appeared to 
be over-awed as much by his manner of 
acting, as Catherine is repreſented to be in 
the fable. In one of his mad fits, when 
the new-married couple were at ſupper, 
Woodward ſtuck a fork, it is ſaid, in Mrs. 
Clive's finger ; and in puſhing her off the 
ſtage, he was ſo much in earneſt, that he 
threw her down: as it was well known 


that they did not greatly reſpect one another, 
it was believed that ſomething more than 


chance contributed to theſe exceſſes. 


The 
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The Winter's Tale is as rich in all the 
variety of Shakeſpeare's creative powers as 
almoſt any of this great writer's produc- 


tions, Few of his plays will bear that un-- 


bounded liberty of amputation practiſed by 
the alterer of the Winter's Tale. Whole 
ſcenes may be omitted or ſhortened ; graft- 


ings, though ſparingly, may be admitted; 


but the entire alteration of a fable ſpoils 


the whole; nor can any of Shakeſpeare's 
characters be varied from his original in- 
tention ; they are the children of his own 


forming, and they may be fairly truſted 


to ſhift for themſelves. The original de- 
ſign of Shakeſpeare is generally ſo compre- 
henſive and peculiar, that it cannot be 
changed without maiming or defacing the 
whole ſtructure. 

The plot of jealouſy in the Winter's 


Tale can only be exceeded by the more ma- 


ſterly ſcenes of Othello. The author was 


himſelf aware of the impropriety of length- 


ening his plot to the immoderate ſpace of 
ſixteen years; and has in the Winter's 
Tale, as in his Henry the Fifth, provided 

1 14 the 
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the remedy of a chorus ; here he introduces 


time to ſmooth the interval, and to pre- 
pare the audience for the appearance of 
Florizel and Perdita. 

Miutilated as Mr. Garrick's revived play 
was, it had confiderable merit as well as 
ſucceſs. | 

The ſtory, as he reduced it, was not ill 
told. The ſheep-ſhearing was preſerved 
with a very pleaſing ſong on the ſubject, - 
which Mrs. Cibber, in the part of 
Perdita, ſung with that ſweet ſimplicity 
which became the character. The piece 
was in general well acted. Mr. Garrick's 
Leontes, though he gave but half of that 
finiſhed character, was maſterly ; his ac- 
tion and whole behaviour, during the ſup- 
poſed diſinchanting of Hermione, was ex- 
tremely affecting. Mrs. Cibber's Perdita, 
Mrs. Pritchard's Hermione, Woodward's 
Clown, Berry's Old Shepherd, John Beard's 
Peaſant, and, above all, Yates's Autolicus, 
were iuch portraits of nature, as we 
muſt almoſt deſpair of ſeeing again in one 
piece. 


It 
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It ſhould not be forgotten that the fable 
of this play had been likewiſe altered, and 
ated with ſome degree of approbation at 


the theatre in Covent-garden. Mr. Barry 


acted Florizel, and Miſs Noſſiter Perdita. 
Mr. Sheridan has alſo revived Garrick's 
Florizel and Perdita, with ſome farther 
improvements; but he has retained the 
old name of the Winter's Tale. 
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CHAP. . 
Dr. Smollet His quarrel with Mr. Gar- 


rick, aus his fevere cenſures on bim and Mr. 


Quin--- His application for the ailing. of 


a farce---- [ts fucceſs---- Mr. GerriCk's 
generous conduct to him--- Mr. Garrick's 


letter to the doctor Smollet's letter * 


e 


R. 1 oY before he knew which 
way his genius would conduct him, 
had conceived a very early opinion of his 
talents for writing dramatic poetry. Fired 
with this notion, he ſet about a tragedy, 


(he fays himſelf at the age of eighteen) 


the ſtory of which he took from the Hiſ- 
tory of Scotland, called the Regicide. Un- 
acquainted as he was then with the world, 
he imagined that he had nothing to do but 
to ſhew his work to the manager of a thea- 
tre, and it would be inſtautaneouſly brought 
on che ſtage. But the difficulties he met with 
gave him an utter diſlike to managers and 

players. 
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players. Mr. Garrick was in ſuch high 
favour with the public, that the doctor 
conceived his opinion would fix the for- 
tune of his play. The actor, in reading 
over a play, has undoubtedly an eye to his 1 
own reputation ; and if it comprehends a | | 
character in which he imagines that he 1 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed to his advantage, he 

will be ready to give his voice in favour of | 
it. How far this might, or might not, be | a 
the caſe with reſpect to the Regicide, I 1 

| 

' 


cannot tell. It is certain, that Mr, Gar- ' 

rick did not warmly eſpouſe that play. 
I believe he very cautiouſly and conſtantly / 
referred him to the manager, with a pro- "I 100 
miſe, that if it was to be played, he ſhould 1 
have no objection to act a part in it. 
Mr. Quin too was ſollicited to patronize the 
Regicide; but, I believe, his anſwer was 
more deciſive and more offenſive than that 
of Mr. Garrick : however, Smollet ſup- 
poſed that the latter had intereſt to do what 
he pleaſed in a theatre, and the weight of 
his reſentment fell chiefly upon him. In 
his Roderick Random, the author told his 
own 
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own ſtory with an unpardonable malignity 
to Garrick ; but the actor was ſufficiently 
revenged by the publication of the Regicide; 
which at once fully juſtified the neglect of 
the managers, and the contempt of the 
players. 

Smollet was not ſatisfied with the many 
ſeyere ſtrokes of ſatire which he had be- 
ſtowed on the governing players, and eſ- 
pecially on Mr. Garrick, in his Roderick 
Random; but by a very malicious and la- 
boured criticiſm which he had put into the 
mouth of his Peregrine Pickle, the hero 
of a novel of that name, and publiſhed 
about three years after the other, he en- 
deavoured to degrade Mr. Garrick and Mr. 
Quin to the loweſt claſs of their profeſſion. 
The doctor was a man of genius, but he 


certainly rated it to its full value. He was 


a man too who abounded in generoſity and 
good-nature ; but was at the ſame time ex- 
tremely ſplenetic and reſentful ; nor did he 
always conſider whether the matter of 
quarre] was founded in juſtice, or aroſe 

from 
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from his unreaſonable and too reg 
apinion of others. 

However unſucceſsful Smollet was in 
one part of dramatic poetry, he was re- 
ſolved to try his abilities in another; he 
ſancied that his talents for humour and 
character, which he had ſo happily diſ- 
played in his novels, might be eaſily wrought 
up into comic ſcenes. In 1757 he wrote 
his Tars of Old England, a comedy of two 
acts, which comprehends all the provin- 
cial jargon of Ireland, Scotland, and France; 
and was, indeed, no ill contrivance to ſo- 

cure the ſucceſs of this farrago. 

Mr. Garrick was applied to, I ſuppoſe, 
with ſome doubts of the author, of his farce 
meeting a favourable reception from a man 
whom he had ſo groſsly ſlandered. Ho. . 
ever the manager approved the piece; and 
he acted it in the beſt manner he could. 
The Tars of Old England procured the 
author a pretty large benefit: and here 
Mr. Garrick had the ſatisfaction to 
gratify Smollet by not aſking the price, 
which might in rigour have been exacted 

by 
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by the managers, for the charges of a be- 
nefit. Of this Mr. Garrick apprized him 
in the following letter, 


SIR, Nov. 26, 1757. 


To DR. SMoOLLET. 


«© THERE was a - miſtake made by 


our office-keepers to your prejudice, 
which has given me much uneaſineſs. 
Though the expence of our theatre 
every night amounts to gol. and up- 
wards, yet we take no more from gen- 
tlemen who write for the theatre, and 
who produce an original performance, 


than 60 guineas ; they who alter only 


an old play, pay 80 guineas for the ex- 
pence, as in the inſtance of Amphytrion: 
this occaſioned the miſtake which 1 did 
not diſcover till lately. Though it 1s 
very reaſonable to take fourſcore pounds 
for the expence of the houſe, yet as we 
have not yet regulated this matter, I 


cannot poſſibly agree that Dr. Smollet 
« ſhall 


cc 


«c 
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* ſhall be the firſt precedent. I have in- 
*« cloſed a draught upon Mr. Clutterbuck 
for the ſum due to you. I am, moſt 
« ſincerely, 
* Your molt obedient, 
* humble Servant, 


«© D. GARRICE.“ 


From this time not only all animoſities 
between the manager and the doctor ceaſed, 
but a very warm and reciprocal friendſhip 
commenced, which laſted till Smollet's 
death. He was truly deſirous of making 
amends for his many illiberal and bitter 
cenſures of Mr. Garrick ; and at the cloſe 
of his hiſtory ſpeaks of him not only with 


juſtice, but with all the warm colouring 


of laboured panegyric. In giving a ſketch 


of the Liberal Arts during the reign of 
George the Second, Smollet expreſſes him- 
ſelf of Garrick in the following words : 
The exhibitions of the ſtage were im- 
proved to the moſt exquiſite entertain- 


ment by the talents and management of 
Garrick, 
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Garrick, who greatly ſurpaſſed all his pre- 
deceflors of this, and, perhaps, every other 
nation, in his genius for acting, in the 
ſweetneſs and variety of his tones, the ir- 
reſiſtible magic of his eye, the fire and 
vivacity of his action, the elegance of at- 


titude, and the whole pathos of expreſ— 


tion.” 

Not content with this public declara- 
tion of his ſentiments with reſpe& to Mr. 
Garrick, upon thelatter's preſenting him with 
his Winter's Tale, altered from Shakeſpeare, 
in acknowledging the receipt of his favour, 
Smollet tells him, with an earneſt proteſ- 
tation, ** that in what he had publiſhed con- 
cerning him, in his account of the Liberal 
Arts, he had ſpoken the language of his 
heart; that he could not, in ſuch a part 
of his work, forbear doing juſtice to a 
genius who had no rival. Befides, he 
thought it a duty incumbent on him to 
make a public atonement, in a work of 
truth, for the wrongs done him in a work 
of fiction.” 


He 
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He concluded in expreſſing a deep re- 


gret that his ill health prevented him from 


a perſonal cultivation of his good-will, and 
deprived him of the unſpeakable enjoy- 
ment he ſhould derive from his private 


converſation. 


CHAP. 
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HAF. AXVI. 


Mr. Macklin's farce of Love Alamode 
=== Its ſucceſs My. Sheridan's engage- 
ment with the managers of Drury-lane 
Terms of agreement --- Mr. Sheridan 
fuppoſed to have raiſed the jealouſy of Mr. 
Garrick by his merit in acting ---- Brookes's 
Earl of Eſſex --- King Jobn — The king's 
opinion of the acting that character 
The quarrel between Mr. Garrick and 
Mr. Sheridan --- Comedy of the Diſcovery 
Sir Antony Bramble. 


BOUT the year 1760 Mr. Macklin 
offered his farce of Love Alamode 

to the managers of Drury-lane. Some of 
the players had ſo little expectation of its 
being reliſhed by the public, that they fore- 
told its approaching deſtruction; and, I 
believe, one or two principal characters 
were refuſed by them on various pretences. 
What Mr. Garrick's opinion of it was 
before it was acted, I never heard; but 
it 
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it was well rehearſed under the care and 
inſpection of the author himſelf, who in- 
tended, I believe, to have acted Sir Callo- 
chan Obralloghan, had he found a proper 
perſon for Sir Archy M*#Sarcaſm. But 1 
it was, perhaps, fortunate for the piece, [ | 
that the Scotchman fell to his own ſhare. 
Moody acted the Iriſhman, and Squire 
Groom fell to the lot of Mr. King; 
and both acquitted themſelves highly to 
the ſatisfaction of the public. 

This little piece was a juſt and ſevere ſa- 
tire on the baſe duplicity, pride, and mean- 
neſs of ſome Scotchmen, and the wretched - | | 
attachment of our young nobility and gentry 1 
to horſe- racing. Sir Callochan was a good 
portrait of a brave, honeſt, and blundering 
Iriſhman; a Jew Broker was another cha- 
racer ; all of them lovers to a young lady 
of very conſiderable fortune. 

The ſeveral ſcenes in which theſe well 
drawn characers are introduced, are full of 
ſhrewd remarks, ſtrong humour, and poig- 
nant ſatire, with pertinent obſervations 


on the manners and cuſtoms of the times. 
Vol. I. 1 During 
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During the firſt run of this farce, ſome 
gentlemen of North Britain were highly 
offended at the character of M*Sarcaſm, 
which they very imprudently declared was 
a ſatire upon the whole kingdom of Scot- 
land. Many imprecations, almoſt in his 
hearing, were beſtowed upon the author. 
That Scotland, as well as England and 
Ireland, can furniſh materials to draw pic- 
tures of pride, flattery, duplicity, vanity 
and meanneſs, cannot ſurely be denied; 
but as Squire Groom would not be ac- 
knowledged to be a faithful repreſentative 
of England, nor a blundering Iriſhman 
of Hibernia, neither can we ſuppoſe that 
M*Sarcaſm was choſen to ſtand forth as 
a member elect for the whole kingdom of 
Scotland. The prejudices of ſome gen- 
tlemen of that country were very ſtrong 
for a long time, and not eaſily to be re- 
moved ; while others, of the ſame nation, 
enjoyed the joke as highly as the reſt of 
the audience, The piece certainly has 
great and unqueſtioned merit; but I doubt 
whether it would have ſucceeded fo greatly, 

| at 
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at leaſt, ſo rapidly, if the reſentment of 
theſe gentlemen had not provoked the 
mirth of others, and ſpread the fame of 
Love Alamode all over the town. 

It was ſaid that the king, (George the 
Second) who was then in the ſeventy- 
ſeventh year of his age, and had, for ſome 
few years, diſcontinued his appearance at the 
theatre, had heard fo much of the merit 
of Love Alamode, that he ſignified an 
inclination to hear it read to him, and 
that the author hoped to have that ho- 
nour ; but this I cannot authenticate ; that 
he did not read Love Alamode to the 
king, I believe, is pretty certain. 

Mr. Sheridan thinking it not prudent 
to oppoſe the new managers, Barry and 
Woodward, in Dublin, in their firſt career, 
after letting his playhouſe to ſome adven- 
turers, ſet out for London. 

The acquiſition of ſuch an actor as Mr. 
Sheridan muſt have been deſirable to the 
managers of either of the London theatres, 


It was, perhaps, the mutual interc!t ot 


Mr. Garrick and Mr. Sheridan to come 
U 2 to 
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to a reaſonable agreement: this was ſoon 


effected, notwithſtanding a coldneſs had 
ſubſiſted between them for ſome time. 


It was ſtipulated that Mr. Sheridan ſhould 
act a certain number of nights, and receive 
a fourth ſhare of profits, after deducting 
8ol. for the expences of the theatre. Mr. 
Sheridan had been long eſteemed a man of 
eminence in his profeſſion ; and notwith- _ 
ſtanding Mr. Garrick's great reputation for 
acting, ſome critics did not ſcruple to com- 
pare, nay prefer Sheridan's performance of 
certain capital characters, ſuch as Mac- 
beth and Hamlet, to the other's utmoſt ef- 
forts in thoſe parts. 

But indeed the manager's own jealouſy 
juſtified the public good opinion of Mr. She- 
ridan's ability ; though certainly there was a 
wide difference between their ſeveral pre- 
tenſions ; neither in perſon or voice had 
nature been very kind to the latter. But 
his judgment, learning, and cloſe applica- 
tion to ſtudy, compenſated in ſome degree 
for the want of external advantages. His 
manner, though certainly not very pleaſing, 


Was 
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was ſuppoſed: to be his own, and not bor- 
rowed from an imitation of other actors. 
He had beſides the advantage of an excel- 
lent character in private life. Sheridan had 


the peculiar honour, when abſent from 


Ireland, to be diſtinguiſhed by the legiſla- 
ture of his country, as a man whoſe parti- 
cular intereſt was worthy of their care and 
attention. | 

Mr. Garrick ſoon found that his engage- 
ment of this ator was of very great advan- 
tage to him. Little difference in the bulk of 
audiences was to be perceived when they 
acted ſeparately, the part of Hamlet, or 
of Richard, or any other capital character. 
The manager himſelf owned that, except 
Barry, he had never found ſo able an aſſiſtant; 
for the beſt of them, he ſaid, could ſcarcely 
draw together an hundred pounds audience. 
But Garrick's ruling paſſion was the love 
of fame; and his unecaſineſs, ariſing from 
the ſucceſs of Sheridan, began every day to 
be more and more viſible. However, he 
ſeemed for a time to ſuſpend his jealouſy, 
and promote every ſcheme propoſed by 


Sheridan for their mutual profit, 
5 The 
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The tragedy of the Earl of Eſſex, by 
Banks, had long lain neglected, tho' no play 
had ever produced a ſtronger effect upon an 
audience: for though the language is a 
wretched compound of low phraſes and 
bombaſt expreſſions, and is indeed much 
below criticiſm; yet in the art of moving 
the paſſions Banks has no ſuperior ; and this 
proceeds from his connecting his ſtory fo 
artfully by a regular continuity of ſcenes, 
and placing his characters in ſuch affecting 
ſituations, that the action alone ſupplied 
that pathos which no beauty of language 
could improve. Wilkes and Mrs. Porter, 
in Eſſex and Queen Elizabeth, engaged the 
affections of the audience ſo powerfully, 
that more tears were never ſhed at any play 
than Banks's Unhappy Favourite. 

The language of this tragedy had been 
long ſince reformed by Mr. James Ralph, 
of whom I have already ſpoken. The 
whole was compoſed anew by Jones 
and Brooke. The latter ſeems to have 
been willing to retain ſome of the obſcure 
and harſh ſtile of Banks, or at leaſt I think 


he 
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he occaſionally imitated the language of the 
old dramatic writers. Jones preſerved the 
original economy of the tragedy, and gave 
it a more harmonious and pleaſing dialogue 
than either Ralph or Brooke. He had 
| beſides, in the repreſentation of his play, 
the advantage of a Mrs. Cibber for his 
Rutland, and a Barry for his Eſſex, whoſe 
fine figure, noble manner, and pathetic 
feeling, rendered his exhibition ſuperior to 
all the repreſenters of that favourite cha- 
racter. | 
Mr. Sheridan, after having made ſome 
judicious alterations, brought the Eſſex of 
Brooke to the theatre of Drury-lane. Mrs. 
Pritchard filled the part of the Queen with 
dignity and ſpirit. Mr. Sheridan's Eſiex 
was a ſtage effort where art predominates 
more than nature. In ſeveral paſſages of the 
play he was unexceptionably juſt almoſt toa 
degree of excellence. His ſuppreſſion of 
anger to the Queen in the third act, by 
judiciouſly lowering the tone of his voice 
when ready to exclaim with unbridled rage 
of reſentment, did not eſcape the applauſe 
and approbation of a critical audience, 
U 4 In 
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In that ſcene of the laſt act where the earl 
and his counteſs, before he is led off to exe- 
cution, meet to part for ever, he well knew 
his inability to reach the melting tenderneſs 
of a Barry; but his tears were accompanied 
with manly ſorrow, and without that loud 
diſcharge of grief which reſembles what is 
vulgarly called blubbering, into which the 
actor, in a ſcene of diſtreſs, is ſometimes 
incautiouſly betrayed, 

In ſome ſelect plays Garrick and Sheri- 
dan joined their forces, in order to crowd 
the benches of the theatre;  particu- 
larly in Horatio and Lothario in the Fair 
Penitent, and the King and the Baſtard 
in Shakeſpeare's King John. 

This play had been revived about the year 
1744 nearly in its original ſtate, to withſtand 
an alteration and ſuppoſed improvement of 
it written by Colley Cibber ; which, after 
it had lain dormant for ſome time in the 
hands of Mr. Fleetwood, the alterer, upon 
ſome diſguſt, withdrew. It was however 
acted at Covent-garden theatre with ſome 


ſucceſs, notwithſtanding its great inferiority 
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to the old tragedy. The alterer was ſo 


little acquainted with the genius of Shake- 
ſpeare, that he melted down the Baſtard 
Falconbridge, which is one of the richeſt 
portraits of nature, to an almoſt inſignificant 
dependent of the king. Cibber was weak 
enough, in extreme old age, to act the part 
of Cardinal Pandulph; but his voice, which 
was never either ſtrong or pleafing, was by 
time rendered quite feeble and inarticulate. 
His deportment was much commended by 


ſome, who pretended to admire his majeſtic | 
ſtep and lofty ſtatelineſs: to others his action 


appeared very affected, and moſt eminently 
inſignificant. However, much ought to be 


pardoned on account of his very advanced 


age. Cibber did not know his own defects; 
he was at beſt a very imperfect and diſ- 
agreeable ſpeaker of tragedy, though he 
ſeemed to value himſelf much on his talent 
in the buſkin. He reproached Mrs. Pritch- 
ard, who acted Lady Conſtance, for want 
of 4 tone, as he called it, though he 
granted the ſpoke with propriety and 
feeling. 


Shakeſpcare's 
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. Shakeſpeare's King John was played with 

great ſucceſs at Drury-lane. The King was 
perſonated by Mr. Garrick with very great 
ſkill, and unuſual energy of action; but it 
mult be confeſſed that Mrs. Cibber, by an 
uncommon pathetic ardor in ſpeaking, and 
a ſurpriſing dignity of action and deport- 
ment, threw every actor in the play at a 
great diſtance. This had a greater effect, 
from her never having before attempted 
characters where power of voice and action 
were ſo greatly requiſite to expreſs the 
paſſions of rage, anguiſh, and deſpair. 
_ This tragedy had, on Mrs. Cibber's 
engagement at Covent- garden, been diſ- 
continued for ſeveral years at Drury-lane; 
but, ſoon after ſhe returned to that theatre, 
Mr. Garrick revived it in 1755. He then 
choſe the part of the Baſtard, and gave the 
King to Mr. Moſſop. 

When the two principal characters of 
this tragedy were divided between Mr. 
Garrick and Mr. Sheridan, the former 
choſe the King, and he actually conſented 
that the Baſtard ſhould be Mr, Sheridan's 

part. 
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part. Secretly he was determined to the 
contrary ; and after making ſome apology 
to Mr. Sheridan, he endeavoured to per- 
ſuade him to exchange parts, to which he 
was extremely averſe : indeed I know not 
for what reaſon ; for though he well under- 
ſtood the ſenſe and ſpirit of the part, yet 
there is in the Baſtard Falconbridge an 
exuberant wantonneſs of humour, and an 
exceſſively romantic gallantry of beha- 
viour, to which Mr. Sheridan, with all his 
ſkill, could not arrive. Nor couid Mr. 
Garrick, with all his ſpirit and variety of 
art, attain perfectly to the full exhibition 
of the character: he was ſo defective in the 
mechanical part of it, I mean heighth, 
look, and finew, that he was obliged to 
ſearch carefully for an actor to play his half 
brother, with a conſumptive look and a 
meagre form, to contraſt and ſet off his 
own perſon; and though in this he met 
with tolerable ſucceſs, yet ſtill there was 
an apparent deficiency ; nor did the ſpeeches 
which related to manly form produce the 
proper effect. | 
It 
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It is but juſtice to the memory of 
Walker, who was the original actor of 
Macheath, to fay, that he performed 
Shakeſpeare's Baſtard in King John with 
ſuch native humour, ſpirited action, and 
vigorous deportment, that, I think, no 
actor has, ſince his time, given an equal 
idea of the part. 

Mr. Sheridan was, by continual ſollicita- 
tion of the manager, prevailed upon at laſt to 
take the part of K. John; and in this com- 
pliance, I think, he gained great advantages 
to himſelf : the deep tones of his voice, 
and the vehemence of his action, were well 
adapted to the turbulent and gloomy paſſions 
of John. In the ſcene with Hubert in the 
third act, his repreſentation of the anxiety 
and diſtreſs of a mind which labours to 
diſcloſe, and is afraid to diſcover a ſecret 
big with death aud horror, was expreſſed 
with the feelings of one who is a maſter of 
the human paſſions. That accurate ob- 
ſerver of the players deficiences, Churchill, 
could not with-hold his approbation of 
Sheridan's behaviour in King John, though 


In 
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in his Panegyric he threw ſome ludicrous 
ſtrokes on his exceſſes in look and action. 
The play was acted ſeveral nights, and was 
honoured with the king's command. 
Sheridan's ſucceſs in K. John heightened 
Garrick's jealouſy, eſpecially when he was 
informed by a very intimate acquaintance, 
that the king was uncommonly pleaſed 
with that actor's repreſentation of the part. 
This was a bitter cup; and, to make the 
draught ſtill more unpalatable, upon his 
aſking whether his Majeſty approved his 
playing the Baſtard, he was told, without 
the leaſt compliment paid to his action, 
it was imagined that the king thought the 
character was rather too bold in the draw- 
ing, and that the colouring was overcharged 
and glaring. Mr. Garrick, who had been 
ſo accuſtomed to applauſe, and who of all 
men living moſt ſenſibly felt the neglect of 
it, was greatly ſtruck with a preference 
given to another, and which left him out 
of all conſideration ; and though the boxes 
were taken for King John ſeveral nights 
ſucceſſively, he would never more permit 
the play to be Qed, 
This 
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This royal deciſion contributed to diſſolve 
the union between theſe rival actors: it was 
impoſſible they could longer continue in 
one theatre. Meetings of friends ſucceeded 
to meetings, in order to reconcile diſputes, 
and put an end to animoſities, but in vain; 
theſe heroes of the ſtage reſembled the two 
great chiefs of Rome; one could not bear 
an equal, nor the other a ſuperior. 

Notwithſtanding it was become impoſ- 
ſible to adjuſt differences between the 
manager and Mr. Sheridan in ſuch a manner 
as to bring them on the ſame ſtage, and 
upon the uſual terms of acting; yet, when 
Mrs. Sheridan's comedy of the Diſcovery 
was offered to Mr. Garrick, he accepted it, 


and conſented that Mr. Sheridan ſhould 


play the principal part in the play, and 
receive for his labour the advantage of two 
nights profits, beſides thoſe of two more 
for the author. 

He was indeed ſo warm in behalf of the 
Diſcovery, that he aſſured a publiſher who 
afterwards bought a ſhare in it, that it was 
one of the beſt comedies he had ever read; 

and 


a. 
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and that he could not do better than to lay 
out his money in fo valuable a purchaſe. 

This play, notwithſtanding ſome ſcenes 
of it were rather heavy, was a great favourite 
of the public. Sir Harry and Lady Flutter 
were the blooming offspring of nature ; 
their frivolous follies, their quarrels and 
reconcilements, were the reſult of youthful 
gaiety and thoughtleſs inexperience. 

The amiable author ſeemed to have a 
ſtrong predilection in favour of Sir Anthony 
Bramble, a coxcomb of the lait age, whoſe 
whole behaviour is made up of formality 
and ceremonious ſcrupuloſity. A lover with- 
out paſſion, and a fop deficient in vigour 
of abſurdity, may be favoured with the 
ſimper of a Cheſterficld or a Lord Froth. 
but will never raiſe an honeſt burſt of 
Jaughter. 

Mr. Garrick, in ading this part, it was 
faid, either did not, or would not, under- 
ſtand the idea of the author. However, 
his reputation for pleaſing in this character 
was ſo great, that he was very lately, I be- 


lieve 
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lieve the year he left the ſtage, called upon 
by a royal command to revive the Diſcovery, 
and play Sir Anthony Bramble. 

This comedy, as well as all the other 
writings of Mrs. Sheridan, is a faithful 
picture of manners, But Sir Anthony 


Bramble has hitherto produced little effect 
on the ſtage. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVIL* 


Mrs. Weffington---- Educated by Madame Vio- 
lante Als among the Lilliputians of 
Dublin Her Sir Harry Mildair in Lon- 
don Lothario in Dublin---- Her chief 
Age excellence Stoops to parts in low 
comedy -=== Lady Pliaus and Mrs. Day 
Colley Cibber her admirer, Ciciſbeo and in- 
ftruftor --- Acts Ophelia and Cordelia with 
Mr. Garrick in Ireland Her quarrels 
with Mrs. Clive - Viſits Ireland in 17 51 -= 
Her opinion of the converſation of women--= 
Returns to London in 17 54 -=- Her cha- 
ratter --- Dies. 


SHORT ſketch of an actreſs fo cele- 
brated for beauty of countenance 

and elegance of form, as well as merit in 
her profeſſion, will be expected - by the 
reader of this narrative. 1 
Mrs. Margaret Woffington was born at 1 
Dublin in 1718. For her education, in 1 
the very early part of life, ſhe was indebted 
Vol. I. * X to 
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to Madame Violante, a French woman of 
good reputation, and famous for feats of 


_ agility. She is occaſionally mentioned in 


Swift's Defence of Lord Carteret. From 
her inſtructions little Woffington learned 
that caſy action and graceful deportment, 
which ſhe afterwards continued, with un- 
remitting application, to improve. When 
the Beggar's Opera was firſt acted at Dublin, 
it was ſo much applauded and admired, 
that all ranks of people flocked to ſee it. 
A company of children, under the title of 
Lilliputians, were encouraged to repreſent 
this favourite piece at the Theatre Royal ; 
and Miſs Woffington, then in the tenth 
year of her age, made a very diſtinguiſhed 

figure amongſt theſe pigmy comedians. 
She appeared, for the firſt time in Lon- 
don, at the theatre in Covent-garden, in 
1738. Her choice of character excited the 
curioſity of the public; Sir Harry Wildair, 
acted by a woman, was a novelty ; this gay, 
diſſipated, good-humoured rake, ſhe repre- 
ſented with ſo much eaſe, elegance, and 
with ſuch propriety of deportment, that no 
male 
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male actor has ſince equalled her in that 
part: ſhe acquitted herſelf ſo much to 
the general ſatisfaction, that it became fa- 
ſhionable to ſee Mrs. Wothngton perſonate 
Sir Harry Wildair. The managers ſoon 
found it to be their intereſt to announce her 
frequently for that favourite character; it 
proved a conſtant charm to fill their houſes. 
In Dublin ſhe tried her powers of acting 
a tragedy rake, for Lothario is certainly of 
that caſt; but whether ſhe was as much 
accompliſhed in the manly tread of the 
buſkin'd libertine, as ſhe was in the gentecl 
walk of the gay gentleman in comedy, Iknow 
not; but it is certain that ſhe did not meet 
with the ſame approbation in the part of 
Lothario, as in that of Sir Harry Wildair. 
Her chief merit in acting, I think, con- 
ſiſted in the repreſentation of females in 
high rank, and of dignified elegance, whoſe 
graces in deportment, as well as foibles, ſhe 
underſtood, and diſplayed in a very lively and 
pleaſing manner. The faſhionable irregu- 
larities and ſprightly coquetry of a Milla» 
mant, a Lady Townly, Lady Betty Modiſh, 
* 2 = and 
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and Maria in the Non-Juror, were exhi- 
bited by Woffington with that happy eaſe 
and gaiety, and with ſuch powerful attrac- 
tion, that the exceſſes of theſe characters 
aopeared, not only pardonable, but agree- 
able. 

But this actreſs did not confine herſelf to 
parts of ſuperior elegance; ſhe loved to 
wanton with ignorance when combined with 
humour, and to play with petulance and folly, 
with peeviſhneſs and vulgarity : thoſe who 
remember her Lady Pliant in Congreve's 
Double Dealer, will recollect with pleaſure 
her whimſical abſurdity of pation, and her 
aukwardly aſſumed prudery : in Mrs. Day, 
in the Committee, ſhe made no ſcruple to 
diſguiſe her beautiful countenance, by draw- 
ing on it the lines of deformity, and the 
wrinkles of old age, and to put on the 
tawdry habiliments and vulgar manners of 
an old hypocritical city vixen. 

As, in her profeſſion, ſhe aimed at attain- 
ing general excellence, ſhe ſtudied ſeveral 
parts of the molt pathetic, as well as lofty 
claſs in tragedy, and was reſolved to 


perfect 
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perfect herſelf in the grace and grandeur of 
the French theatre; with this view ſhe viſited 
Paris; here ſhe was introduced to Mademoi- 
{elle Dumeſnil, an actreſs celebrated for na- 
tural elocution and dignified action. Colley 
Cibber, at the age of ſeventy, profeſſed him- 
ſelf Mrs. "Vofiington's humble admirer ; he 
thought himſelf happy to be her Ciciſbeo and 
inſtructor; his great delight was to play Ny- 
kin, or Fondlewife in the Old Batchelor, to 
her Cocky, or Letitia, in the ſame play. 
On her return from Paris, ſhe ated with 
approbation ſome parts in tragedy, particu- 
larly Andromache and Hermione in the 


Diftrefied Mother, which, to ſhew her 
proficiency, ſhe played alternately ; but ſhe 


neder could attain to that happy art of 


ſpeaking, nor reach that ſkill of touching 
the paſſions, ſo juſtly admired in Cibber 
and Pritchard, Old Colley, her maſter, was 
himſelf a mean actor in tragedy, though he 
was extremely fond of the buſkin; he 
taught her to recite fo pompoully, that 
nature and paſſion were not ſeldom facri- 
ficed to a falle glare of eloquence. The 


inſtructor 
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inſtructor inſiſted upon a particular one, as 
he called it, in the declamation of his pupils. 
Mr. Garrick's acquaintance with Mrs. 
Woffington commenced, I believe, in Ire- 
land, when he firſt viſited that kingdom, 
in 1742; ſhe acted Cordelia and Ophelia to 
his Lear and Hamlet. When: he com- 
menced patentee, in 1747, he found her 
one of the articled comedians of his partner, 
Mr. Lacy ; but, as he brought with him 
from Covent-garden Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. 
Pritchard, ſhe thought her continuing at 
Drury-lane would be attended with many 
dilagreeable contentions for characters. 
Before that time, Clive and Wothngton 
had claſhed on various occaſions, which 
brought forth ſquabbles, diverting enough 
to their ſeveral partizans amongſt the 
actors. Wollington was well-bred, ſeem- 
ingly very calm, and at all times miſtreſs 
of herſclf. Clive was frank, open, and 
impetuous ; what came uppermoſt in her 
mind, ſhe ſpoke without referve : the other 
blunted the ſharp ſpeeches of Clive by her 
extremely civil, but keen and farcaſtic re- 
plies ; 
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plies; thus ſhe often threyy Clive off her 
guard by an arch ſeverity which the warmth 
of the other could not eaſily parry. 

No two women of high rank ever hated 
one another more unreſervedly than theſe 
dames of the theatre; but though the 
paſſions of each were as predominant as 
thoſe of a firſt dutcheſs, yet they wanted 
the courtly art of concealing them; and 
this occaſioned, now and then, a very gro- 
teſque ſcene in the green-room. 

Mrs. Woffington, after acting a few 
years with Mr. Rich, engaged herſelf, in 
1751, to Mr. Sheridan, the manager of the 
Dublin theatre. Here ſhe continued three 
years, and was the admiration of the public 
in a variety of parts, tragic and comic. 
Her company was ſought after by men of 
the firſt rank and diſtinction ; perſons of the 
graveſt character, and moſt eminent for 
learning, were proud of her acquaintance, 
and charmed with her converſation. Ske 
was, I think, choſen preſident of a fſeiect 
ſociety of beaux ©fprits, called the Beef Steak 
Club, and was the only woman in the Come 


any. 
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She frankly declared, that ſhe preferred 
the company of men to that of women ; the 
latter, ſhe ſaid, talked of nothing but filks 
and ſcandal. Whether this particular pre- 
terence of the converſation of males might 
not take its riſe from her not being admitted 
to viſit certain ladies of quality, 1 will not 
take upon me to ſay; but the certainly had 
not that free acceſs to women of rank and 
virtue which was permitted to Oldfield and 
Cibber. 

Mrs. Woffington“ was miſtreſs of a good 
underſtanding, which was much improved 
by company and books. She had a moſt 
attractive ſprightlineſs in her manner, and 
dearly loved to purſue the bagateile of vi- 
vacity and humour: ſhe was aſtable, good- 
natured, and charitable. When ſhe returned 
to London, in 1756, ſhe once more engaged 
herſelf to Mr. Rich; and died, about a year 
before his death, of a gradual . 


— 


* We have on the ſtage at this time a very pleaſing 
and beautiitul young actreſo, Miſs Farien, not very 
unlike Mrs. Woffington in her perſi.n, who, it is 


hoped, will in time, by continued application, arrive 
a7 great excellence. 


CHAP. 


pup — m4 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Churchill”'s Roſciad The players alas med — 
| Their behaviour on the publication of the 
poem - Garrick exalted above all actors —— 
Churchill angry at the players ---- He renews 

Lis attack, and obliquely aims at Mr. Garrick, 
who writes a defence of bis conduct 
Churchill's praiſes of his friends, particu— 
larly Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Coleman His 
contempt of the Reviewers === His attack on 
Mr. Murphy, Cc. Eis friendſhip for 
Mr. Miles Dies at Boulogne. 


N March 1761, the poem of the Roſciad 
was publiſhed, or rather it ſtole into 
the world; for it was barely announced, I 


believe, by one or two advertiſements, with- 


out any additional notice of its ſubject. 

This ſatire upon the defeRs of the players 
was at once ſevere, humourous, and divert- 
ing: it exhibited a great variety of cha- 
racers with much wit and pleaſantry, and 
laid hold of the peculiar failings by which 
the actors were diſtinguiſhed. 

Vol. I. X The 
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The writer, with the art of a ſkilful ſur- 
geon, probed the wound to the bottom, but 
was not very gentle in the uſe of his inſtru- 
ment. 5 2 
Churchill had for a long time frequented 
the playhouſe: he beſtowed inceſſant atten- 
tion on ſtage repreſentation; and, by cloſe 
application, laboured to underſtand perfectly 
the ſubject which was the choice of his muſe. 
His obſervatory was generally the firſt row 
of the pit, next to the orcheſtra. In this 
place he thought he could beſt diſcern the 
real workings of the paſſions in the actors, 
or what they ſubſtituted in the place of them. 

The author ſoon found that he had no 
occaſion to advertiſe his poem in the public 
prints ; the players ſpread its fame all over 
the town ; they ran about like ſo many 
ſtricken deer; they ſtrove to extract the 
arrow from the wound by communicating 
the knowledge of it to their friends. The 
public, ſo far from being aggrieved, enjoyed 
the diſtreſs of the players; they thought 
the Roſciad a pleaſant and reaſonable retali- 
ation for the mirth which the ſtage had 


continually excited at their expence. 


The 
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The poem, though a very poignant cen- 
ſure on the miſtakes and defects of the players 
in general, was a laboured panegyric upon 
Mr. Garrick, who purchaſed more envy 
by it than he could poſſibly acquire fame; 
which was ſo enlarged, that even the Roſciad 
could not extend it farther. The writer 
very warmly, as well as juſtly, celebrated 
the various and peculiar excellences of 
Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. 
Clive; but not one man, except Mr. Gar- 
rick, eſcaped his ſatirical laſh. 

The firſt edition of this poem was pub- 
liſhed without the name of the author. 
The critical reviewers attributed the writing 
of it to Thornton, Coleman, and Lloyd. Even 
when his name was affixed to the ſecond 
edition, the incredulity of theſe critics ſtill 
continued. But Churchill was not a man 
to be trifled with, or inſulted ; he aſſerted 
his right to the poem, and treated the 
authors of the Review with tne utmoſt 
contempt. The rapid ſale of the ſatire 
(which in a ſhort time paſſed through ſeve- 
ral editions) raiſed the reputation of the 

X 2 writer, 
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writer, who till then was unknown, to a 
very high pitch of eminence. In every 
impreſſion he conſtantly made alterations 
and additions; and ſuch of the players 
who, from their too great ſenſibility or 
peeviſhneſs of temper, afforded him an 
opportunity to give an additional ſtroke of 
ſatire, were ſure to feel the effects of his 
anger. 

It was obſerved by the laughers, that the 
players who were moſt hurt pretended to 
be the leaſt ſenſible of their own injuries, 
but were extremely warm 1n their feelings for 
the obloquy thrown upon others. Why 
(ſaid one of theſe difintereſted perſons) 
* ſhould this man attack Mr. Havard? J 
am not at all concerned for myſelf; but 
* what has poor Billy Havard done, that he 
“ mult be treated fo cruelly ?” And pray, 
(ſaid a gentleman who was preſent at this 
mock declaration of benevolence) “ what 
cc has Mr. Havard done too, that he cannot 
* bear his misfortunes as well as another?“ 


Many pamphlets and poems were pub- 
liſhed againſt the Roſciad, in vindication of 
the 
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the players; which were fo poorly written, 
that they only ſerved to ſwell Mr. Churchill's 
triumph. 

Mr. Garrick's ſituation, during this an- 
xiety and uneaſineſs of the players, was 
fomething aukward. The praiſe beſtowed 
upon him came from no mean hand. The 
character of Roſcius was eſteemed to be 
one of the warmeſt and molt maſterly de- 
ſcriptions of his abilities which had hitherto 
been penned. He certainly felt all the 


charms of a diſtinction which placed him 


on an eminence ſuperior to all men of his 
profeſſion. Churchill had raiſed a magnifi- 
cent coloſlus to him on the broken ſtatues 
of his contemporaries. He, however, 
ſeemed not to approve the wantonneſs of 
that pen which had made him another 
Saturn, and fo greedy an engroſſer of praiſe, 
as to ſwallow, not only his own, but that 
of his houſhold too. Whether he was in- 
duced to look coldly upon his panegyriſt, 


or had dropped ſome expreſſions which 


were officiouſſy carried to Churchill, I 
know not; but the poet, in a very ſhort 
time, printed the Apology, in which he 
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treated the profeſſion of acting in a moſt 
contemptuous manner. He painted in 
the ſtrongeſt colours the meanneſs and 
diſtreſs of the itinerant actors, and with 
ſuch a cruel expolition of the many unhappy 
ſhifts to which they are occaſionally re- 
duced, that it was plain the author had felt 
the reproaches and reſentment of the players 
more than he ought. Not content with 
overwheiming the whole herd of them with 
his ſatire, he ventured ſome bold ſtrokes at 
Roſcius himſelf. That he aimed at Mr. 
Garrick in the following lines, cannot be 


doubted. 


Let the vain tyrant fit amidſt his guards, 

His puny green-room wits, and venal bards, 
Who meanly tremble at a puppet's frown, 

And tor a piay-houſe freedom, fell their own. 
In ſvice of new-made laws, and new-made kings, 
The f1ce-born muſe with lib'ral ſpirit ſings, 

Bow down, ye tlaves before theſe idols fall; 
Let genius ſtoop to them who've none at all. 
Ne'er will] fatter, cringe, or bend the knee 


To thoſe who, ſlaves to all, are ſlaves to me. 


Theſe 
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Theſe farcaſtic ſtrokes were not be- 
ſtowed in vain upon the manager ; he felt 
all the force of them, and was exceed- 
ingly unhappy chat he ſhould have provoked 
ſo irritable and fo powerful a writer. To 
inſure a reconciliation, he wrote a long 
letter to Churchill, which comprehended 
an apology for himſelf and the players, full 
of encomiums upon his uncommon vein of 
poetry, with a ſort of deprecation of the 
poet's future wrath. This epiſtle he read 
to a friend, expecting his approbation of it 
in very ample terms; but here he was diſ- 
appointed; he was told, that as the ſatiriſt 
had attacked him on very flight, or ſcarce 
any provocation, it was too much conde- 
ſcenſion in him to write ſuch a laboured 
vindication of his conduct, and with 
ſuch expoſtulations, in which many of the 
expreſſions were too humiliating and de- 
grading ; that the writer of the Roſciad, 
who was a man of quick diſcernment and 
an undaunted ſpirit, would not think the 
better of him for his very ſoothing apology. 

X 4 Thus 
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Thus was he conſtantly the dupe of his 
ſenſibility, which firſt precipitated him into 
errors, and as often plunged him into 
farther difliculties, by an aukward endea- 
vour to extricate himſelf from them. 

The players, I believe, were not ſo much 
diſpleaſed with Churchill's Apology, which 
degraded the profeſſion of acting itſelf, as 
at the Roſciad, which pointed at their par- 
ticular faults, and named the perſons guilty of 
them. It was no ſmall conſolation to them, 
that in the Apology their maſter was not 
ſpared. Indeed their anger did them more 
injury than any thing elſe; they contri- 
buted, by their ill-judged clamours, to 
propagate the ſlander, and to multiply edi- 
tions of the poem. Some ſtories were told 
of their unavailing attacks on Churchill, 
which ſerved to divert the public, and make 
{port for him and his friends. 

An excellent comic actor, it was ſaid, 
was ſo extremely angry at the poet's pre- 
ſuming to include his wife (who is now 
the great ornament of the ſtage in tragedy) 
amongſt thoſe whom he had cenſured, that 

he 
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he invited Churchill to a tavern, it was 
ſuppoſed, with an intent either to expoſtulate 
with him on his behaviour, or to diſcuſs 
the matter in a more deciſive manner; and 
that Mr. George Garrick, hearing what 
was the purpoſe of their withdrawing, ran 
to the place of meeting: he fog them 
extremely enraged ; but by good fortune he 
reconciled the contending parties with a 
Hearty bottle. 

Churchill had ridiculed the only fault, 
perhaps, which could fairly be charged on 
this actor, which was an occaſional defect 
of memory. To hide this, he would ſome- 
times repeat a ſentence two or three times 
over; and to ſhew his courage, after the 
poem was publiſhed, he took particular 
care to reiterate the very words which 
Churchill had made the record of his fatire,* 
This was a circumſtance totally unknown 
to the people before the ſtage ; but 
the good folks behind the ſcenes enjoyed 
the jeſt, and laughed heartily to ſee the 
poet and the player bully one another moſt 


— 


* Hark you! hark you! Polly Honeycomb. 
maniully 
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manfully by their looks. It has been ob- 
ſerved, that the memory of this actor, as 
he has advanced in years, is become more 
retentive. 

It would be unjuſt to infinuate, that all 
the actors felt themſelves equally aggrieved 
by Churchill's ſatire: ſome of them took 
no notice of the poem ; others wiſely en- 


deavoured to profit by his comment on 


their faults, Barry, Woodward, and Moſſop, 
who were moſt {ſeverely handled, were at 
that time in Ireland, and owed their firſt 
knowledge of the rank which they held in 
the Roſciad to a Dublin edition of it, 
Havard was more offended than became a 
man ſo calm and diſpaſſionate. Roſs pleaded 
guilty, and laughed at his puniſhment over 
a glaſs with his friend Bonnel Thornton, 
Sparks was too much a man of the world 
to be hurt by a poetical arrow, King was 
diſpleaſed, but King kept his temper. Shuter, 


out of revenge, got very merry with the poet. 


Foote, who lived by degrading all charac- 


ters, was outrageouſly offended. Whether 
there was a particular ſtroke which he felt 


more than was known to others, I cannot 
tell ; 
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tell; but he was moſt violent in his anger. 
He wrote a proſe dialogue, wherein he 
lampooned Churchill and Lloyd : I believe 
he was too wiſe to publiſh it. I remember 
that, with his uſual aliteration, of which 
he was very fond, he called Churchill zhe 
clumſy curate of Claphann. 

This poem was of { comprehenſive a 
ſpecies, that the author extended his plan 
fo as to include writers as well as players. 


He found room too for praiſe as well as 


reproach. Mr. Coleman was commended 
for his comedy of the Jealous Wife; and 
Mr. Murphy was condemned in the lump, 
as a bad player, writer, and lawyer. On 
the Jealous Wife he beſtowed great and 
deſerved commendations. That part of the 


fable which was borrowed from Tom Jones 


was certainly not the beſt of the comedy ; 
for Squire Ruſſet was but a faint copy of 
that inimitable ruſtic brute Weſtern; and 
Lady Bellaſton was a richer picture of pro- 
fligacy in hig life than Lady Freelove. The 
ſcenes of jealouſy between Oakly and. his 


wife were worked up with all the warmth 
of 
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of truc comedy ; nor did Mr. Garrick ever 
give a ſtronger proof of his great knowledge 
of nature than in his making Oakly, who 
was thought to be little better than a pic- 
ture in ſtill life, a character of importance. 

Mrs. Pritchard's Mrs. Oakly was a finiſhed 
portrait of a wilful and obſtinate woman, 
who pretends to fits of jealouſy and love, 
that ſhe may govern her huſband with more 
abfolute power. This play had the good 
fortune to pleaſe the critics, and the public 
in general; but ſuch was the partiality of 
Churchill, that another comedy, called All 
in the Wrong, written by Mr. Murphy, 
paſted unnoticed by him, though many of 
the fcenes are written with an caſy gaiety 
and elegant ſprightlineſs not unworthy of 
Vanbrugh and Cibber. 

Dr. Hill, who was a quack in medicine, 
and not to be depended on in ſcience, and Dr. 
Smollet, the ſuppoſed reviewer of Churchill's 
Roſciad, were conſiderable objects of his ſati- 
ric rage. The firſt deſerved the laſh of the 
poct; for he had ſpared no character of friend 
or foc, when either his malice was to be gra- 


tiled, 
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tified, or his purſe to be made heavier. He 
was, Without conteſt, a man of abilities, and 
of large and various reading; but his integrity 
could not be depended on, either in ſcience 
or fact. By his malevolent conduct he 
drew down the vengeance of Woodward 
upon him, who repreſented him on the ſtage 
in the character of a mock doctor. He pre- 
vailed, with much intreaty, upon Mr. 
Garrick to act his farce of the Rout, which 
was univerſally exploded. Smollet very 
handſomely exculpated himſelf from the 
charge of writing the Review of the Roſciad, 
in a letter to Mr. Garrick ; but fo warm 
was Churchill in his temper, and ſo prone 
to take offence, that, beſides his ſatirizing 
the writer of the Critical Review, he ex- 
tended his reſentment to the printer of it; 
2 man incapable of a mean and ungenerous 
action, and whoſe company, upon better 
information, the poet wiſhed to enjoy. 

It is no wonder that Churchill ſhould be 
elated by the great ſucceſs of his poems. 
He was a great admirer of Dryden, in pre- 
ference to Pope; and indeed the quick 

turns 
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turns of thought, ſtrength of expreſſion, 
with the variety of verſification in his own 
works, are no mean proofs that he ſtudied 
and copied Dryden's manner. He held 
Pope ſo cheap, that one of his moſt intimate 
friends aſſured me, that he had ſome 
thoughts of attacking his poetry ; and an- 
other gentleman informed me, that in a con- 
vivial hour he wiſhed the bard of Twicken- 
ham was alive, that he might have an op- 
portunity to make him bring forth all his 
art of poetry, for he would certainly have a 
ſtruggle with him for pre-eminence. 

Of Churchill we may ſay without heſita- 
tion, that he was a man of genius, and of 
a temper firm and undaunted ; often led 
away by pleaſure, but at times ſtrenuouſly 
active. His thoughts iſſued from him with 
eaſe, rapidity, and vigour. In three or 
four years he wrote above a dozen large 
poems, amidſt all the diſſipations of a gay, 
unthinking life. 

He was frequently entertained by Mr. 
Garrick at Hampton, and at his houſe in 
town ; but would never accept of any play- 

houſe 
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houſe freedom, or other favour, from him. 
He was ſteady in his friendſhips. Mr. Ro- 
bert Lloyd was one of his oldeſt acquaint- 
ance, whom he much valued. This gentle- 
man's intereſt Mr. Garrick endeavoured ar- 
dently to promote, by procuring a large ſub- 
ſcription to a volume of his poems. Mr. 
Lloyd brought on the ſtage of Drury-lane, 
in 1761, a paſtoral called Arcadia, an ele- 
gant panegyric on their Majeſties nuptials. 
Though the manager exerted all his powers 
to promote its ſucceſs, it was but ſhort- lived. 
Lloyd deſtroyed himſelf by intemperance, 
and died in the Flcet-priſon, 1764. 

Mr. Churchill's deareſt and moſt valued 
friend was John Wilkes. During his reſi- 
dence in France, Churchill was reſolved 
to pay him a viſit. They met at Boulogne; 
and it is ſaid, that his indulging too laviſhly 
in French wines threw him into a fever, 
which accelerated his death in a few days. 
His laſt words were, as I am well in- 
formed, What a fool have I been ! 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


Coronation at both theatres --- Death of Mr. 
Rich His character Farmer's Return. 


"4-25 coronation of their Majefties, in 
September 1761, was followed by a 
ſtage repreſentation of it at both the play- 
houſes. This had been an uſual practice, 
on ſuch occaſions, from the days of James 
the Firſt to the preſent time. This ſpectacle 
had been remarkably magnificent, and at- 
tended with great profit to the managers of 
Drury-lane in 1727, who exhibited them- 
ſelves, and their beſt actors. Booth, Wilkes, 
Cibber, Mills, and Mrs. Porter, acted the 
principal characters in Shakeſpeare's Henry 
the Eighth. 

Mr. Garrick knew very well that Rich 
would ſpare no expence in the preſentation 
of his ſhew: he knew too that he had a 
taſte in the ordering, dreſſing, and ſetting 
out theſe pompous proceſſions, ſuperior to 


his own; he therefore was contented with 


giving 
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giving the Coronation with the old dreſſes, 
which had been often occaſionally uſed from 
1727 to 1761. This ſhew he repeated for 
near forty nights ſucceſſively, ſometimes at 
the end of a play, and at other times after 
a farce, The exhibition was the meaneſt, 
and the moſt unworthy of a theatre, I ever 
ſaw. The ſtage indeed was opened into 
Drury-lane; and a new and unexpected fight 
ſurpriſed the audience, of a real bonefire, 


and the populace huzzaing, and drinking 


porter to the health of queen Anne Bullen. 
The ſtage in the mean time, amidſt the 
parading of dukes, dutcheſſes, archbiſhops, 
peereſſes, heralds, &c. was covered with a 
thick fog from the ſmoke of the fire, 
which ſerved to hide the tawdry dreſſes of 
the proceſſionaliſts. During this idle piece 
of mockery, the actors being expoſed to 
the ſuffocations of ſmoke, and the raw air 
from the open ſtreet, were ſeized with 
colds, rheumatiſms, and ſwelled faces. At 
length the indignation of the audience de- 
livered the comedians from this wretched 


badge of nightly ſlavery, which gained 
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nothing to the managers but diſgrace and 
empty benches. Tired with the repeated 
inſult of a ſhew which had nothing to ſup- 
port it but gilt copper and old rags, they 
fairly drove the exhibitors of it from the 
ſtage by hooting and hiſſing, to the great 
joy of the whole theatre. It is difficult to 
gueſs the reaſon which induced a man of 
Mr. Garrick's underſtanding to purſue a 
loſing game ſo long: though he knew that 
nothing could withſtand the grand ſight 
which Rich was preparing, I ſuppoſe he 
thought that the people, by ſeeing one 
Coronation often, would not have a very 
keen ſtomach for another. 

Rich, notwithſtanding the expectations 
of the public had been much raiſed, fully 
ſatisfied their warmeſt imaginations. Such 
a profuſion of fine cloaths, of velvet, filk, 
ſattins, lace, feathers, jewels, pearls, &c. 
had not been ſeen upon any ſtage. The 
ſcenery, muſic, and other ornaments, were 
all correſpondent to the grandeur of the 
ceremony, which was ſhewn to crowded 
houſes for near two months together. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Rich, who was a perfe& maſter of 
every thing which related to theatrical 
effect from ſplendor of dreſs and magnifi- 
cence of decoration, had taken uncommon 
pains with this Coronation, and lived juſt 
long enough to be pleaſed with the ſucceſs 
of his labour; he died during the heighth 
of the public eagerneſs to ſee it. 


Mr. Rich was not only a very artful 


contriver of that kind of ſtage entertain- 
ment called pantomime, but an admirable 
actor of harlequin, the principal character in 
it. Nor can we boaſt of any one man who 
has, during the ſpace of fifty years, ap- 
proached to his excellences in that part; his 
geſticulation was ſo perfectly exprethve of his 
meaning, that every motion of his hand or 
head, or of any part of his body, was a kind 
of dumb eloquence that was readily under- 
ſtood by the audience. Mr. Garrick's 
action was not more perfectly adapted to 
his charaters than Mr. Rich's attitudes and 
movements to the varied employments of 
the wooden ſword magician. His taking 
leave of Colombine in one or two of his 

'Y-2 panta- 
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pantomimes was at once graceful and affect- 
ing. His conſummate ſkill in teaching 
others to expreſs the language of the mind 
by action, was evident from the great num- 
ber of actors he produced to fill up the 
inferior parts of his mimic ſcenes, Panta- 
loon, Pierrot, the Clown, and all the other 
various characters he formed himſelf; and 
to his inſtructions we owed a Hippiſley, a 
Nivelon, a LaGuerre, an Arthur, and a 
Lalauſe ; all excellent performers in theſe 
diverting mummeries. 
Mr. Garrick, ſoon after the death of 
- Mr. Rich, introduced in his Harlequin's 
Invaſion, with ſome ſucceſs, a ſpeaking 
harlequin ; and beſtowed, in a prologue to 
it, a juſt eulogium upon the excellence of 
Mr. Rich in his perſonating Harlequin. 


But why a ſpeaking Harlequin? 'Tis wrong, 
The wits will ſay, to give the fool a tongue, 
When Lun appear'd, with matchleſs art and whim, 
He gave the pow'r of ſpeech to every limb : 

Tho? maſk'd and mute, convey'd his quick intent, 
And told in frolic geſtures all he meant. 

But now the motley coat, and {word of wood, 
Require a tongue to make them underſtood, 


But 
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But Mr. Rich ſo far miſtook his own 
abilities, that he valued himſelf more on 
his {kill in giving inſtruction to the actors, 
than his inimitable harlequinade. His levee 
was conſtantly crowded with a number of 
candidates for the buſkin, for he thought 
himſelf a perfe& maſter of tragic clocution : 
and though he could not read ten lines with 
propriety, yet he had conſtantly a Richard, 
a Hamlet, or a Lear, in training for the 
ſtage. He was ſo very fond of this employ- 
ment, that the meaneſt mechanics, who 
would ſubmit to take his inſtructions, were 
ſure to be encouraged by him. 

The education of Mr. Rich had been 
groſsly neglected; for though his under- 
ſtanding was good, his language was 
vulgar and ungrammatical: he was a per- 
fect male Slip-flop.* However, he had 
much entertainment in his converſation, 
and loved a private party where he could 
unbend himſelf. From an habitual inat- 
tention, he had contracted a ſtrange and 
perverſe cuſtom of calling every body Miſter, 
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* Slip-ſlop is an excellent character in Joſ. Andrews. 
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and this gave occafion to an unmannerly bon 
mot of Foote. After Mr. Rich had called 
him Miſter ſeveral times, Foote grew warm, 
and aſked him the reaton of his not calling 
him by his name. Don't be angry, (faid 
« Mr. Rich) for I ſometimes forget my own 
© name.” That's extraordinary indeed 
& (replied Foote); I knew you could not 
* write your own name, but I did not ſup- 
« po1e you could forget it.” 

The {1quabbies in which he was engaged 
in the early part of his life, with Chriſtopher 
Bullock, Keen, and other governing players, 
contributed to increaſe his diſlike to all of 
tha: profeilion as long as he lived. But let it 
not be forgotten, that he had a long liſt of 
theatrical penſioners, male and female; 
and 1 have heard, much to the reputation 
of his humanity, that he never diminiſhed 
their income on any pretence. 

A man's true character is always beſt 
known near home. At Uxbridge Mr. 
Rich was eſtecmed an obliging neighbour, 
a hoipitable country gentleman, and a very 


kind landlord. He took great delight in 


promoting 
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promoting and celebrating, at his own ex- 
pence, the weddings of his young tenants, 
and making the new-married pair happy. 
I am well aſſured, that the great conſolation 
of this gentleman in his dying moments 
proceeded from the recollection of his many 
charitable actions; which he indeed had 
forgotten, till his friends, by beſtowing 
their commendations on him for this moſt 
amiable chriſtian virtue, recalled them to 
his mind. 

Mr. Garrick made ſome amends for his 
ragged ſhew of the Coronation by the 
Farmer's Return, a dramatic interlude, 
written by himſelf, The hiſtory of the 
world, as it goes, no man underſtood 
better than the author of this little piece. 
He catched the flying Cynthia of a minute, 
the varying faſhions and follies of the 
times, with a happy eaſe, and a flowing 
vein. The farmer, after a very humour- 
ous deſcription of the Coronation, con- 
cludes with a whimſical account of the 
Cock-lane ghoſt, which was at that time 
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the ſubject of converſation, and engaged 
the attention of great numbers of people 
of both ſexes. Lord Mansfield was the 
conjuror who laid this troubleſome ghoſt, 
by puniſhing the father and his aſſociates 


with the pillory, and confinement in 
priſon, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP; IL. 


Stage reformation All in the Wrong --- 


Citizen, and Wiſhes-=== Anecdote relating 
to the latter, 


E Wa render the pleaſure of theatrical] 
repreſentation compleat, ' the deluſion 
mult be uniformly ſupported in every thing 
which appertains to a play. Tis not ſuffi- 
cient that the author writes with know- 
ledge, and the comedian acts with pro- 
priety ; every thing muſt contribute to the 
general deception ; dreſs muſt mark out 
the country and rank of the perſon, the 
{ſcenery point out the place of action, and 
the muſic correſpond with the paſſions. of 
the characters and the incidents of the. 
drama; in ſhort, every decoration muſt 
contribute to throw light upon the fable. 
Without this univerſal content of parts, 
the pleaſure will be imperfe*.. and the 
ſpectators deprived of one eſſential requiſite 


in the entertainment, 
Our 
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Our neighbours the French, who pretend 
to teach the reſt of Europe the rules of 
decency and decorum, were a long time 
ſhamefully deficient in the propriety of 
dramatical repreſentation. Their young 
nobility did not only accuſtom themſelves 
to talk louder than the players, but they 
were ſo intermingled with them during the 
time of action, that you could ſcarce diſcover 
the real from the repreſented marquis. 
Moliere often complains of this abſurd 
intruſion, and ridicules it with a poignancy 
that diſcovers his feelings were very acute 
on the occaſion. Baron, to ſhame the people 
of rank out of this idle cuſtom, would 
occaſionally turn his back upon the pit, 
and play to the audience upon the ſtage. 
At length, in 1760, the generoſity of one 
gentleman, the Comte de Lauragais, de- 
livered the French ſtage from this groſs 
impropriety, which had frequently mangled 
the acting of their beſt pieces; he ob- 
tained an arret from the king, which 


iorbad any perſons appearing on the ſtage 
beſides the actors. 
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To the diſgrace of common apprehenſion, 
we have often ſcen likewiſe, in our theatres, 
two audicnces, one on the ſtage, and an- 
other before the curtain; more eſpecially 
at the actors benefits, when a large amphi- 
theatre has covered almoſt the whole ſtage; 
and the battle of Boſworth Field has been 
fought in a leſs ſpace than that which is 
commonly allotted to a cock-match. 

Mr. Garrick was fully ſenſible of all 
the incoherence ariſing from this glaring 
offence againſt what the painters call the 
Coſtume, but knew not how to bring 
about a reformation, He was reminded 
that Mr. Sheridan, by his ſpirited beha- 
viour, had conquered the refractory tempers 
of the Iriſh gentlemen, by ſhutting his ſtage 
door againſt them; and, after ſuffering 
many vexations and much oppoſition, had 
ſupported his right with the fanftion of 
legal authority. 

Mr. Garrick indeed muſt have called to 
mind a very ridiculous circumſtance that 
happened on the Dublin theatre when he 
acted the part of King Lear. When the old 


king 
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king was recovering from his delirium, and 
ſleeping with his head on Cordelia's lap, a 
gentleman ſtepped at that inſtant from be- 
hind the ſcenes, upon the ſtage, and threw his 
arms around Mrs. Woffington, who acted 
that character; nor did I hear that the 
audience reſented, as they ought, ſo groſs 
an affront offered to them, and to com- 
mon decency ; ſo long had they been 
accuſtomed to riotous and illiberal be- 
haviour in the theatre. 

The comedians, by loſing the advantage 
of an amphitheatre on a benefit night, 
would be conſiderable lofers; and, to 
remedy that evil, Mr. Garrick very judi- 
ciouſly obſerved, the plan of reformation 
muſt be preceded by a conſiderable enlarge- 
ment of the playhouſe ; and if it could be 
ſo contrived, that the ſpace before the cur- 
tain might contain as many perſons as had 
formerly filled the pit, boxes, galleries, and 
the ſtage, no body could have any pretence 
to murmur, 

Mr. Lacy was of the ſame opinion, and he 
concurred with his partner in the profecution 


of 
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3 
of his ſcheme ; and having a taſte for archi- 


tecture, he took upon himſelf the enlarging 


of the theatre, which was completely 
finiſhed in the year 1762. From that time 
ſcarce any but the performers were permit- 
ted to viſit the ſcenes of the playhouſe. 
Soon after this generally approved altera- 
tion of the theatre, Mr. Murphy's All in 
the Wrong, his Old Maid and Citizen, 
were acted with general applauſe. They 
were preſented to the public in the ſummer- 
time, under the management of Mr. Foote 
and Mr. Murphy. The Citizen is entirely 
of Engliſh growth, and an excellent picture 
of city manners. Miſs Elliot, a young 
actreſs of great merit, appeared, for the 
firſt time, in the part of Maria : her figure, 
voice, and manner, were perfectly adapted 


to the ſprightly humour and buly ſituations 


of the character. The applauſe and appro- 
bation ſhe acquired in Maria gained her a 
ſettlement in one of the theatres. 

Soon after, a comedy called The Wiſhes, 
founded on, or in imitation of, the Italian 


comedy, was preſented to the public by the 


fame 
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fame managers. Mr. Garrick had, after 
examination, finally rejected it, as utterly 
improper for the ſtage : he thought harle- 
quin, made a hero and a fine gentleman, 
was ſo unuſual a fight to an Engliſh audi- 
ence, that they would not bear him. 
However, Mr. Foote and Mr. Murphy 
were prevailed upon to try this exotic piece 
at Drury-lane. Harlequin, by his magical 
power, gains every. thing he wiſhes For. 
Unluckily, in the laſt ſcene, while he 
is toying on a couch with his miſtreſs, 
he wiſhes to be hanged; and lo! a gibbet 
inſtantly riſes from behind the couch, 
which draws him up by the neck. The 
taſte of the Englith not being refined 
enough to reliſh this admirable piece of 
Italian pleaſantry, the comedy ſhared the 
fate of its hero, for the audience ſeemed 
to rejoice at harlequin's execution by every 
mark of diſapprobation they could beſtow 
on the Wiſhes. 

The dialogue of this play, which was in 
many places, not only unexceptionable, 
but ealy, natural, and pleaſant, with many 
ſtrokes of wit, ſatirical remarks and ob- 
ſervations 
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ſervations on the faſhionable follies and 
bad taſte of the times, deſerved a better 
fate than to be thrown away upon ſo pre- 
poſterous a fable. 

Mr. Garrick's rejection of the play was 
juſtified by the fate it met with ; but, ne- 
vertheleſs, we muſt not be ſurpriſed that his 
judgment ſhould be called in queſtion by 
the author and his friends for daring to 
refuſe a piece, which was certainly ex- 
tremely hazardous, not only from its 
oddity, but from its being totally different 
from Engliſh manners. 

Not content with venting their reſentment 
of his behaviour in private, they publiſhed a 
letter addreſſed to the author, R. B. Eſq; 
in which he is thus cenſured : * But that 
* any one who profeſſes himſelf a man of 
c taſte, a lover of the belles lettres, a ſove- 
* reign critic in dramatic performances, and 
© one who is himſelf a dabbler in the buſi- 
* nets, ſhould ſo far forget himſelf, as to re- 
« ject a work of ſo much wit and ingenuity, 
and ſuch inimitable raillery”----All this, 
and much more, was faid, to expole the ma- 
nager's wretched taſte and deficiency of 

judgment 
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judgment in preſuming to think of theWiſhes 
differently from the author and his friends. 
The caſe was this: the Hon. B. D--d-ng- 
ton, afterwards lord M-1--mbe, in the early 
part of his life, was the great patron, or at 
leaſt was generally ſo reputed, of wit and 
learning ; and many an indifferent poem and 
play was, for that reaſon, dedicated to him. 
His patronage was courted by real wits as 
well as pretenders ; and Dr. Young has, I 
believe, twice ſacrificed on his altar. In the 
decline of life, his paſſion to appear the Me- 
cœnas of learning ſtill followed him. It fo 
happened, that ſome friend of the author of 
the Wiſhes recommended the play to his 
patronage. Flattered with this diſtinction, 
he ſollicited all the men of quality who 


came near him in its favour, and begged 


them earneſtly to ſupport ſo valuable a per- 
formance. But though a very good play may 
ftand in need of friends to promote its ſuc- 
ceſs, no patronage will, in this country, be 
able to ſupport a bad one againſt the public 
taſte. | 
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